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Diſcourſe LXIX. dhe. e 


Calany. 


On 1 Lonb- 8 Surrrx. 


Cor. Ti a2 


F. or he Gua eatethi and drinketh vrch 


eateth and drinketh damnation to himſelf, 


not e the Lord 8 body. 


{| 


doubtedly the moſt ſolemn part 


uſe and advantage to us, if we duly partake thereof. 
And yet there is ſcarce any part of religion ſo little 
underſtood and practiſed by the generality of Chriſ- 
tians, as this duty: which ſufficiently appears from 


the great number of thoſe who conſtantly join in all 


other offices of divine worſhip, and yet wholly ne- 
glect the receiving of this ſacrament, or, at leaſt, 


communicate but very ſeldom. .I do not mean the 


profane contemners of God and religion, but thoſe 
who pretend to fear God and value their ſouls, who 
do yet live in the notorious emiſſion of this duty. 
And amongſt the many pleas or excuſes with which 
men ſatisfy themſelves in the neglect or diſuſe of this 
holy communion, that which molt generally pre- 


vails, and perhaps with ſome honeſt and well. mean- 


ing perſons, i is the conſideration of St. Paul's words 
„ He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himſelf, So dreadful 


Vor. III. 1 | | is 


H E ſacrament of the Lord's ſoppe is un- 
| chriſtian 
worſhip ; an inſtitution of our Saviour's, of mighty 
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2 _ _ On the Lords ſupper. Diſc. LXIX. 


is the threatning and puniſhment here denounced 


againſt thoſe who receive this ſacrament unworthi- 


ly, that men are apt to think it much the ſafer and 
wiſer courſe, not to venture on a duty, the wrong 
performance of which is attended with ſo great 


miſchief. Damnation is ſo terrible a word, and 


to be guilty of the body and blood of Chriſt is ſo 
heinous a crime, that it may ſeem moſt prudent 
for a man to keep himſelf at the greateſt diſtance 
from all poſſibility of falling into it. I hope there- 
fore, it will be of ſome ſervice to entertain you at 
this time with a diſcourſe on theſe words ; wherein 


I ſhall endeavour to give you the full meaning of 


them, together with. the true and juſt inferences 


and conſequences that may be drawn from them. 


In order to which I ſhall ſhew, what is here meant 
by damnation ; what by © eating and drinking un- 
% worthily ;** how far this text may reaſonably _ 
frighten people from this ſacrament ; and what 
conſequences may truly be drawn from theſe words, 
«© he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
* and drinketh damnation to himſelf.** 

The original word, here tranſlated damnation, 
ſignifies no more than judgment, or puniſhment in 
general. So that there is no neceſſity of tranſlating it 
here by the word damnation; nay, there are two 
Plain reaſons, why it ought to be underſtood only 
of temporal evils and chahiſewents, 1. Becauſe the 
judgments inflicted on the Corinthians, for the pro- 
fanation of this holy ſacrament, were only tempo- 
ral. For this cauſe many are weak and fickly 
among you and many ſleep.” 2. Becauſe the 
reaſon aſſigned for theſe judgments is, ** that they 
might not be condemned in the other world; but 


when we are judged we are chaſtened of the 


Lord, that we might not be condemned with the 
„ world.” That is, God inflicted theſe evils on 


the Corinthians, that being reformed by theſe ſtripes 
I l in 


Diſc. LXIX. On the Lord's ſupper. 0 3 K 
in this life, they might eſcape hereafter that ven- 


geance which was reſerved for the impenitent; 


and therefore it could not be eternal damnation, 
that was either threatned or inflicted upon them for 
their unworthy receiving. But what. the apoſtle 
means, ſeems to be this, that by profaning this 
holy ſacrament they would draw down ſome re- 
markable judgment upon their heads. Of this, 
ſaith he, you have notorious inſtances among your- 
ſelves, in thoſe various and mortal diſeaſes, that 
have prevailed in your city, and this God doth to 
warn you, that you may be awakened to avoid 
greater or worſe judgments, ſuch as are future 
and eternal. This puniſnment was extraordinary 
and peculiar to that time. God doth not now ſud- 
denly ſmite all unworthy communicants with ſome 
grievous diſeaſe or ſudden death. Nor indeed are 
men afraid of any ſuch thing, though it is very 
plain the apoſtle here means, that by ſuch profane- 
_ neſsthey would bring down ſome remarkable tempo- 
ral judgment upon themſelves. I ſhall not inſiſt lon- 
ger upon this, but take the word damnation as we 
commonly underſtand it, to ſignify, that by our un- 
worthy participation of the ſacrament, we incur * 
God's heavieſt diſpleaſure, and render ourſelves 
liable to eternal miſery. And this brings. me 
Io enquire, who thoſe are that run this great 
danger; namely, they who eat and drink un- 
« worthily.” As this phraſe of eating unworthily 
is only found in this chapter, we ought to conſider _ 
what the faults were with which the apoſtle chargeth 
the Corinthians ; and we ſhall find them to be very 
heinous diſorders, that had crept in amongſt them, 
occaſioned by their love feaſts ; at the end of which 
the Lord's ſupper was uſually celebrated : which 
di ſorders therefore were peculiar to thoſe times, and 
are not now to be found among us. Firſt of all 
(fays the apoſtle) © when ye come together in the 
110 ³˙ 
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34 On the Lord's ſupper. Diſc. LXIX. 
church, I hear that there be diviſions among you, 
and that in eating every one taketh before ano- 
s ther his own ſupper.” It was a cuſtom when 
they came to commemorate Chriſt's. death, to fur- 
niſh a common table, where no man was to pretend 
any propriety to what he himſelf brought, but he 


was to eat in common with the reſt; this charita- 


ble cuſtom theſe Corinthians wholly perverted. 
For he that brought a great deal, begun to eat as if 
it was at his own houſe and table, and ſo fed to the 
full; whereas another that could bring but a little, 
remained hungry. With ſuch irre verence and diſ- 
order did they behave at the Lord's table, as if it 
had been at a common feaſt. This the apoſtle 
calls “not diſcerning the Lord's body:“ That is, 
they made no difference between that heavenly 
food, and common bread, They did eat the ſacra- 


ment as if it were their ordinary meat. What 


(ſays he) * have ye not houſes to eat and drink 
«+ in?” You may as well ſtay at home, for there 
is nothing of religion in this; nor is this to cele- 
brate the ſacrament according to Chriſt's inſtituti- 


on; whereby we ought'to repreſent his death, to 
commemorate his love, and to devote ourſelves to . 
him in new and better. obedience, and not to meet 


only to fill our bellies. But this was notall ; for they 


were alſo riotous and intemperate in theſe love- 


feaſts. And this was ſo notorious a profanation of 


this holy myſtery, in making it an inſtrument of 
debauchery, that we cannot wonder God ſhould fo 
. ſeverely threaten and puniſh ſuch open violation of 
his ſacred ordinance. No judgment could be too 
great to vindicate our Saviour's moſt excellent in - 


ſtitution, from ſuch impious contempt. But then 
this is not to be extended to every little failure or 


omiſſion in this duty, or in our preparation for it, 
as if that did render us ſuch unworthy receivers as 


theſe 


Diſc LXIX. On the Lord's ſuppernm̃ 5 
theſe Corinthians were, and instantly; to een us 
over to the ſame puniſhment. | 

Thoſe ſcandalous irregularities, here called. « eat- 
ing and drinking unworthily,““ were heard of 
only in the firſt ages of the church, when the fa- 
crament was always joined with theſe love-fealts, 
which were therefore afterwards wholly. Ds ; 
and to prevent that intemperance. and abuſe they 
had introduced, it generally prevailed to receive 
this ſacrament faſting. But whatever faults may be 
found new amongſt our communicants, yet they 
cannot be charged with theſe mentioned in this 
chapter. The worſt of men, if they communi- 
cate at all, do it with greater reverence and more 
ſuitable deportment than theſe Corinthians did. 
So that neither the fault here reproved, nor the 

uniſhment denounced, hath place now amongſt 
us. What reaſon then is there, why this text of 
ſcripture ſhould frighten any people from the ſacra- 
ment, when there is neither the ſame fault com- 
mitted, nor puniſhment inflicted ? But tho? this be 
the juſt meaning of the words, yet becauſe this plea 
of unworthineſs to receive is often inſiſted on to 
excuſe our neglect of this ſacrament, I ſhall farther _ 
conſider .it under the next head 1 propoſe to dif- 
courſe of Which is to ſhew, how far this danger 
of receiving unworthily .may reaſonably frighten 
people from coming to this ſacrament. © And here 
I ſhall offer theſe few things to the thoughts of all 
ſuch as are ſeriouſly diſpoſed. 

In a ſtrict ſenſe, then, we are none of us worthy 
of ſo great a favour, ſo high a privilege, as.to be a 
mitted to this ſacrament. For after all our care, and 
all our preparation to make ourſelves fit, yet ſtill 
we muſt acknowledge, that we are unworthy 
even to pick the crumbs that fall from our Mal- 
<< ter's table, much more to fit and feaſt at it. If 


we are not to receive this ſacrament till we think 
B 3 oourtſelves 
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6 On the Lord's ſupper. Diſc. LXIX. 
ourſelves really worthy, the beſt men, the more 
holy and humble they are, the more averſe would 
they be from this duty. But, 

This unworthineſs is no bar or hindrance to our 
receiving this ſacrament. We are not worthy of 
the leaſt mercy, either ſpiritual or temporal, which 
we enjoy; muſt we therefore ſtarve ourſelves or go 
naked, becauſe we deſerve not our food or rai- 
ment: We are not worthy ſo much as to caſt up 
our eyes towards heaven, the habitation of God's 
holineſs ; but ſhall we therefore never make our 
humble addreſſes to the throne of God's grace, be- 
cauſe we are not worthy to aſk, or have our petiti- 
ons heard and granted ? Shall we refuſe any favours 
the kindneſs of heaven offers to us, becauſe they 
are beyond our merits, or more than we could chal- 
lenge or expect? It is not ſaid, he that is unworthy 
to eat and drink of this ſacrimnbnt; if he doth eat 
It, © eateth and drinketh damnation to himſelf ;” 
was it fo, then indeed we might all be juſtly afraid 
of coming to this royal feaſt; but it is Gly ſaid, he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily. And there is 
a great deal of difference between a man's being un- 
worthy to receive this ſacrament, and his receiving 
it unworthily ; which I ſhall thus illuſtrate. He 
who hath groſly wronged, maliciouſly ſlandered, or 
without any provocation treated me very ill, all will 
grant is utterly unworthy of any kindneſs or fa- 
vour from me, But yet, if notwithſtanding this 
unworthineſs, I do him ſome conſiderable kindneſs, 
and offer him ſome favour, his unworthineſs is no 
hindrance to his receiving it; and if he accepts it 
with a due ſenſe and a grateful mind, and is thereby 
moved to lay aſide alf his former enmity and ani- 
moſity, and heartily repents him of his former ill- 
will againſt me, and ſtudies how to requite this 
kindneſs ; then, tho' he was unworthy of the fa- 
your, yet he hath now received it worthily, _— is, 

| after 
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after a due manner, as he ought to have done; and 
which hath had its right effect upon him. And 
thus we are all unworthy to partake of this holy 
banquet; but being invited and admitted, we may 


behave ourſelves as becomes us at ſuch a ſolemnity ; 5 


and if we thankfully commemorate the death of 
our Log. renounce all our ſins and former evil 


ways, give up ourſelves to be governed by him, 


vow better obedience, and are affected with a true 
ſenſe of his love; then, though unworthy of ſo 
great a favour, yet we have worthily, that is, after 
a right manner (as to God's acceptance) received 

his bleſſed ſacrament, But if undeſerving of this 
great honour and fayour, we receive it unworthily, 


that is, after a profane and diſorderly manner, not 


minding the end, uſe, or deſign of it; without 


repentance for ſias paſt, or reſolutions of amend- 


ment for the future, and without any grateful affec- 
tion of love towards our Saviour dying for us; 
then we do by this means highly provoke God, and 
juſtly incur his diſpleaſure, Indeed, 

Thoſe who are unworthy, and truly ſenſible of 
their own unworthineſs, are the very perſons for 
whom this ſacrment was appointed, and for whoſe 


benefit it was inſtituted. Were we not all finners 


we had noneed of ſuch means of grace as ſacraments 
are, nor of ſuch inſtruments of religion. Chriſt 
e came not to call the righteous, but Gnfiers to repen- 
<< tance. They that are hole need not the phyſician, 
<< but they that are ſick.“ For a man to be afraid to 


receive an alms, becauſe he is miſerably poor, or to 


be unwilling to take phyſic, becauſe ke is dange- 
rouſly ſick, is very weak. But if we are truly ſen- 


{ible of our unworthineſs, and duly affected with it, 


this is a great argument and motive to engage us 
not any longer to delay the uſe of theſe means; but 


to haſten to the ſacrament, there to receive ſupplies 
and aſſiſtances ſuitable to our wants and neceſſities, 
B 4 : The 
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The more unworthy we find ourſelves, the more we 
ſtand in need of this holy ſacrament, whereby our 
good reſolutions may be ſtrengthened and confirm- 
ed, and divine power and grace communicated, to 


enable us by degrees to ſubdue all our Juſts and 
paſſions, and to reſiſt all temptations ; that ſo by 


often receiving this ſacrament, we may every time 
become leſs unworthy to partake " & Tr OE, 
There hath been a great diſpute, whether the 


ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper be a converting or- 


dinance, or no; as prayer and hearing of the word 


of God read and preached are allowed to be. 


And there are many who believe, that it is a duty 
or privilege belonging to none but great and ex- 
emplary ſaints, to ſtrong and well grounded 


chriſtians; that this ſacrament is not food proper 
for thoſe who often fail in their duty, who are 


weak in faith, ſtill wreſtling with their luſts, but 


have not got the maſtery or victory over them. 


That we ought firſt to be fully aſſured of our ſal- 


vation, before we come to this holy table; that 
this ordinance ſerves only to ſtrengthen and confirm 


our faith aud repentance, and all other chriſtian 
graces and virtues, but not to beget them in us. 


Indeed, it muſt be obſerved, that this ſacrament 


belongs only to baptized chriſtians, who publicly 
own their faith and chriſtian profeſſion; that it is 


no means of converting Jews or Infidels; z and 


that even Chriſtians, by notorious evil lives, where- 
by they become ſcandalous to their brethren, may 
juſtly forfeit all their right and title to this ſacra- 
ment; nay farther, that it is a bold profanation of 
our Saviour's inſtitution, for any wicked perſon, 
reſolved to continue ſuch, to preſume to | bleſs 


God for that mercy and love of a redeemer which 


he doth not in the leaſt value. Thus. far we are 


all agreed; but then 1 can ice no reaſon, why to 
3 one 
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one that is really ſenſible of his ſins we miſearria- 
ges, and makes ſome kind of reſolution to forſake 

them; why this ſacrament, as well as prayer, or 
any other duties of religion, may not be reckoned 
as a means of begetting true repentance in him, of 
turning him from fin to -righteouſneſs, from the 
power of Satan to God; and for this plain reaſon, 
becauſe if the death of Chriſt itfelf; his bitter paſſi- 
on, his whole gracious undertaking for us, was 
deſigned by God to convince us of the evil and 
danger of ſin, to make us out of love with it, and 
to engage us to a new and better life; ſure then the 
conſideration of the ſame things repreſented to us 
in the ſacrament, the commemoration of his death 
and paſſion there made, may alſo Are for the 
ſame great ends and purpoſes. N 
If Chriſt died that we ſhould die undd fin, 
certainly then the memory of his death may 
juſtly be accounted a proper means of killing fin 
in us; nay, what in the nature of the thing 
can be imagined a more likely " inſtrument to 
turn us from a life of ſin to the practice of holi> 
neſs, than the frequent conſideration of what our 
bleſſed Lord hath done and ſuffered for us? And 
if ſo, it cannot be neceſſary that the change ſhould 
be compleatly wrought in us, before we ever ſo- 
lemnly commemorate his bloody paſſion; for 
that were to ſuppoſe it neceſſary that the end 
ſhould be obtained before we uſe the means. 
It is not therefore abſolutely neceſſary that we 
ſhould be fully aſſured that we are in a ſtate of - 
grace, in God's favour, and have truly repented 
and forſaken all our fins, before we venture to 
receive this ſacrament ; it is ſufficient that we 
heartily and ſincerely refolve againſt them, that 
we approach the Lord's table with honeſt and de- 
vout minds, that we be really willing ow Ken 
e 
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N all means to become better : And if thus diſ- 
oſed we come to the. ſacrament; I doubt not but 
we ſhall find it a moſt effectual means for the ena- 
bling us to forſake our ſins, and to lead a better 
life. It is not our unworthineſs, but our reſolving 
to contiue in that ſtate, that en us eile 
for this ſacrament. 
If therefore by uaworthinels we mean that we 
ate reſolved to live in ſin, and ſo dare not come 
to the ſacrament for fear we ſhould farther provoke 
God; even ſuppoſing this to be acting prudently 
and warily, yet then I would adviſe ſuch for. the 
ſame reaſon, to leave off all other duties of religion 
as well as this; for if they would act upon the ſame 
grounds, they ought to think it the ſafeſt way ne- 
ver to pray to God any more, nor ever again to ap- 
pear in any religious aſſemblies, nor to join in any 
part of God's ſolemn worſhip ; for God hath often 
declared, that he doth far more abominate all ſuch 
formal hypocrites, and will more ſeverely puniſh 
them, than the open bold contemners of his autho- 
rity and laws. The prayer of the wicked man 
js an abomination to the Lord.“ He hates the 
addreſſes of thoſe who call him Father and Maſ- 
ter, and in words acknowledge him, but yet con» 
tinually do the things that are diſpleaſing in his 
ſight. He rejects all the ſervices of impure wor- 
ſhippers : For ſuch do but mock God, and impu- 
dently. flatter him, when they preſent themſelves 
befare him, as his ſervants, and yet ſecretly hate 
him. Nay, for the ſame reaſon they forbear the 
ſacrament, they ſhould lay aſide their whole Chriſti- 
an profeſſion, openly renounce their baptiſm, deny 
their Saviour, and diſown his religion, for that 
is the ſafeſt courſe, whilſt they reſolve to continue 
in ſin and diſobedience; for God's wrath ſhall in 
the firſt place be executed againſt wicked Chriſ- 


n, who were called by Chriſt's name, and 5 
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did not depart from: iniquity. If ſuch go out of 
the aw when che Mb is: to be admi- 
niſtered, thinking leſt. they ſhould farther pro- 
voke God by unworthy receiving it ; for the 
ſame reaſon let them keep from the church al- 
together, leſt they as highly: provoke God by 
being preſent at thoſe prayers they do not heartily 
join in, nor ever intend to live according to 
them. Alas! ſuch need not be afraid of this 
text; it ſeems indifferent to them whether they 
receive or not. Damnation cannot be ſuppoſed to 
frighten him from the ſacrament, who runs the 
conſtant hazard of it by living in a known ſin. 
This can be no ſuch terrible word to an habitual 
and reſolved ſinner. He that can ſwear and talk 
profanely, live intemperately and looſely, and 
without any fear or regret commit ſin, in vain 
pretends fear of damnation, for not doing that 
which is indeed his duty; for it is moſt ridicu- 
lous to be afraid of doing what our Saviour hath 
commanded, when we are not in the leaſt afraid 
every day to do what he hath forbidden. Ho- 
ſtrange is it for men, out of a dread of damna- 
tion, to neglect the ſacrament, and yet at the 
ſame time not to be afraid to live carnal and 
ſenſual lives? Their conſtant practice confutes 
this pretence, by their notorioully breaking his 
laws, violating his authority, and ſcandalizing his 
religion. They pretend fear of damnation 3 but 
the true reaſon of their abſtaining from this ſacra- 
ment is, they are afraid that it will engage them 
to leave thoſe ſins they have no mind to part 
with; and put them upon the practice of thoſe | 
duties which are inconſiſtent with their profit, 
pleaſure, or ſecular intereſt: Such are not afraid 
of diſpleaſing God, but of being too ſtrictly 
tied and bound to pleaſe him: they fear leſt that 
ſolemnity ſhould raiſe ſome ſcruples in their —_— 
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which they have no leiſure to conſider of; they 


would not be troubled with ſuch a ſerious bufineſs; 
thinking they ſhall not be able to fin ſo ſecurely 
and quietly after it as they now do. Let not ſuch 
therefore as neglect this duty, invert any ſuch poor 
excuſes, but confeſs plainly, that they love ſin and 
the world, more than the benefits purchaſed- by 
Jeſus Chriſt ; that they reſolve to continue in their 
wickedneſs, and therefore will not come to this 
ſacrament. © This is the ſecret thought of many 
men, though a very fooliſh one; for they are 


much miſtaken, who think themſelves at greater 


liberty to do evil, whilſt they abſtain from this ſa- 


crament: Since Chriſtians are engaged by receiv- 
ing this ſacrament to no other obedience than theß 
were before by their baptiſm ; it doth not ſo 

much oblige us to new duties, as engage us to make 


thoſe: obligations, which our profeſſion of 
chriſtianity hath already laid upon us. Laſtly, _ 
If the rceiving this ſacrament was an indiffe- 


rent rite and ceremony, that might be done or o- 


mitted at pleaſure, then indeed the great danger 


there is in receiving it unworthily, might, in ſome 


meaſure juſtify our omiſſion of it: But what if 
the danger be as great, and the hazard equal, of 
not receiving it at all, as of receiving it unworthily? 


Where then is our prudence or ſafety, when to a- 


void one danger we run into another equally great, 


and when for fear of diſpleaſing God, we diſobey 
a plain command ? It is not very eaſy to determine 


which is the greateſt affront to God, or doth moſt 


highly provoke him, never to perform our duty, 


or to perform it after a wrong manner; never to 


pray at all, or to be preſent at prayers, but not to 


mind or regard what we are about; never to re- 


ceive this ſacrament, or to receive it often, but 


make no difference between what we eat and 


drink there, and what we do at our own houſes. 


How- 


Die. LXIX On the Lord's ſupper. 13 
However, he that. receives this ſarament, although . 


it be after an undue manner, ſeems to me to 
ſhew ſome what more reſpect to God and his com- 
mands, than he who wholly neglects it. And 
beſides, there is hardly any wicked man, that 
dares come to the ſacrament without ſome good 


thoughts and reſolutions; or who is not for a 
little time before and after the receiving of it; more 


careful of himſelf and his actions: and tho“ this 
may not laſt long, but he ſoon returns to his for- 
mer wickedneſs, yet this is ſomething better than 
continuing in ſin and wickedneſs without any inter- 
miſſion or ceſſation. For ſuch an one uſes the 
beſt means of hecoming better, which by God's 
grace may prove effectual; but he that caſts. off 


all theſe duties, is in a moſt deſperate and irre- 


claimable ſtate. In ſhort, were there neither ſin 
nor danger in omitting this ſacrament, and ſo great 
hazard in receiving it unworthily, prudence and 
intereſt might engage us to chuſe the ſafeſt ſide, 
and not to meddle with it at all; but if we ex- 
poſe ourſelves as certainly to God's anger and 
diſpleaſure, by wholly neglecting this duty, then 
. theſe words of the apoſtle can be no pretence or 
_ excuſe for our abſtaining from the communion, 
For, becauſe. intemperate eating and drinking is 
very prejudicial to our health, and often breads 
mortal diſeaſes, is it therefore better never to eat 
or drink at all? Would it not be madneſs, leſt we 
ſhould kill ourſelves by a ſurfeit, to reſolve to ſtarve 


ourſelves by obſtinate faſting? This brings me to 


the laſt thing I propoſed to conſider, which was 
To ſhew what is the true and juſt conſequence of 


theſe words of the apoſtle ; ** he that eateth and 


& drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh damna- 


* tion to himſelf,” And fince our Saviour hath - 


plainly commanded all his followers and diſciples 
| : to 
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to do this in remembrance of him, and yet there 


is ſo great danger in doing it unworthily, we ſhould 
then reſolve, neither to omit the duty, (for that 
would be a plain tranſgreſſion of our Saviour's 


command) nor yet be careleſs in the performance 


of it. And this is the inference which the apoſtle 
himfelf makes; not that the Corinthians, whom 


he blames for their unworthy receiving this ſa- 


crament, ſhould forbear coming to it any more, but 
that for the future they ſhould examine themſelves, 
and partake of it with greater reverence and de- 


votion than they nſed to do. Let the danger of 


receiving unworthily be never ſo great, this ought 
only to make us fo much the more careful. to 
receive it after a right and acceptable manner, and 
to put us upon greater watchfulneſs over ourſelves 
The uſe we ſhould make of theſe. 
words, is not raſhly, without due preparation or 


conſideration to ruſh upon this holy ſacrament, 


but ſeriouſly to mind the end and deſign of it; 
and fo duly to affect our ſpirits with the things 
here repreſented, that they may make lively and 
laſting impreſſions upon us, and we may bring 
forth the fruit of an holy and unblamable con- 
verſation, | 

To conclude, I would not have any thing I have 
now faid, ſo interpreted or underſtood,” as in the 
leaſt to take away from the reverence we ſhould 
have of this inſtitution; or to leſſen the awe 
and dread of receiving it unworthily, I would 
not have men afraid of, or ſcruple doing their 
duty. A due preparation and good diſpoſitions 


of mind are required for prayer, and the right 


performance of other religious duties as well as 
this of the ſacrament. We ought therefore only 
to be afraid of theſe things. Of neglecting to 


receive this facrament, for that is to live in diſ- 


obedience 


Diſe. XLIX. On the Lord's ſupper. 1g 
_ obedience to a plain command of our Saviour; 
of receiving it unworthily without reverence or at- 


tention to the meaning of it, or without hearty re- 


pentance and ſincere reſolution of amendment; for 
that is to affront and profane our Saviour's moſt 


excellent inſtitution; and of turning to our evil 


courſes after receiving it, for then our having taken 
this ſacrament will be a greater aggravation both 
of our ſin and condemnation. | 


Diſcourſe 
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o Of the rzax' of Gov. 


Let all the earth fear the Lord ; ſtand in awe 
of him, all ye that dwell in the world. 


UR paſſions are the ſprings which · actuate 
| the powers of our nature. And ſince the 
fear of God is a paſſion of the firſt and principal 
influence in religion, it is of the greateſt importance 
that we rightly underſtand the nature of it. Fear 
in general is that paſſion, whereby we are excited 
to provide for our ſecurity, upon the approach 
of evil. Not that God can be the author of 
evil; for his ſevereſt inflictions are acts of juſ- 
tice and righteouſneſs, and flow from the perfec- 
tions of his nature; but with reſpect to us, they 
have the evil of puniſnment, and demand our 
fear. The frequent miſtakes of men, as to this 
object of their fear, and the reſpect due to God, 
has occaſioned the diſtinction of a ſervile or ſu- 
perſtitious, and a filial or religious fear. The for- 
mer is a diſhonour to God; the latter we are in 
duty obliged to, as it is the ſpring and motive of 
our obedience. To repreſent the divine nature, as 
a being averſe to our happineſs, and armed with 
power only to deſtroy; as an auſtere, rigorous 
maſter, eaſily provoked and always ready to take 
vengeance, muſt naturally raiſe in our minds a 


dread of, and averſion to him, But ſuch a fear is 
not 


Dife. Lxx. of the fear of O 1 


not required by God. This the devils do, who 
believe and tremble. This is like that forced reſpect 
which a captive pays te his conqueror, or ſlave to 


his lord, But ſuch apprehenſions of the divine na- f 


ture, are a blaſphemous affront to his perfections. 


The fear which is acceptable to God, is a filial, 


religious fear. An awful reverence. of the divine 
nature, proceeding from a juſt eſteem and regard to 
his perfections, which produces in us an inclination 
to his ſervice, and an, unwillingneſs to offend him, 


This is a duty which all inferiors owe to their ſu- 


periors; a reſpect which implies a mixture of love 
and fear. For tho' religion demands our reverence 
to God, as that ſovereign power from whom we de- 
rive our being, the judge of our actions, the author 
and diſpoſer of our . and repreſents him 
adorned with majeſty and honour, to whoſe authori- 
ty all things in heaven and earth do bow and obey; 

yet it teaches us alſo to adore him as a mild _ 
merciful Being, of infinite love and affection to his 
creatures, as a tender father who ſupplies our wants 
and defends our impotence ; to whoſe favour we 
owe all our preſent happineſs, and from whoſe 
compaſſion in Chriſt, we hope for eternal glory. 


This is God's proper charactor, whoſe goodneſs for- 
bids us to dread him as ſlaves, tho? his majeſty com- 
mands us to reverence him as ſons, But yet there is 


a very neceſſary fear of God, which attends the 
conſcience. of a ſinner chars d from a courſe of 
wickedneſs ; which fear in its firſt impreſſions muſt 
be attended with uncomfortable views of the divine 


nature, till God's anger be appeaſed, and he recon- 


ciled to the ſinner upon his repentance ; this the 
ſchools call an initial fear of God, a diſpoſition of 
mind no way offenſive to him, but what ſeems ve- 
ry proper for a broken and contrite heart, labouring 
under the conviction of fin, to be poſſeſſed of when 
he looks upon God as his judge. The nature of the 
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W ol tle ſear of God. Dit. LXxX. 
fear of God being thus explained, I will propoſe 


ſome conſiderations, that may be neceſſary to raiſe 
in us ſuitable affections of fear towards the deity. | 

And every one of the divine perfections are pro- 
per arguments for this reverence towards God. For 
can we reflect on his infinite knowledge and omni- 
preſence, and not ſtand in awe of that Being, who 
fees our failings and infirmities, is about 'our bed' 
and path, obſerves and records every word and 
action of our lives, and from whom our moſt ſecret 
thoughts and intentions are. not coneealed? His 
infinite juſtice muſt alſo give us a religious concern, 
for the event of that day, when we muſt appear in 
judgment before God's imperial tribunal. -- His 
goodneſs, holineſs and mercy, tho* the immediate 
objects of cur love, yet when we conſider the nature 
of theſe qualities in God; that the heavens are not 
pure in his fight, and that he charges even the an- 
gels with folly 3 3 this will teach us to bow aur ſouls. 
with lowly reverence before ſo excellent a Being, 
and adore his divine perfections. But the attribute 
which more eſpecially demands this affection from 
us, is his power; for none can reſiſt or interrupt 


the execution of his will. Our happineſs and mi- 


ſery, our ſouls and bodies are in his hands; he has 


power to ſave and deſtroy, nor is he accountable to 


any one for it. If he is angry, unleſs his wrath be 


appeaſed, he is ready to execute his vengeance, 


with an eternity of torments. And tho? a juſt con- 
fidence in his goodneſs, ſhould prefer us from a 


ſervile dread of his power, or deſpair of his mercy ; 


yet ſo unlimitted, irreſiſtable an authority can- 
not be reflected on, without the moſt aweful reve- 
rence, even by thoſe, whoſe piety aſſures them of 
his favour. —But theſe arguments will be ye more 
effectual, if we alſo reflect with a juſt humility on 
ourſelves. That we are indigent, defenceleſs be- 


ings, the creatures of his power, the * 
is 


Dic. Lxx. Of the frar of G 1 


his providence; whoſe ſtrength is weakneſs, and 
whoſe wiſdom is but folly. And what is yet much 
worſe, we have provoked this 1 power by 
our ſins, affronted his goodneſs, deſpiſed his laws, 
and rebelled againſt his authority. And if prophets 


and apoſtles with reverence fell down at the feet f 


his angels; if Moſes, tho' honoured with the cha- 
racter of God's friend, was ſtruc with exceeding 
fear and trembling at the glory of his perfections; 
if the holy angels veil their faces and bow down be- 
fore his majeſty ; with what awe and reverence 
ſhould we finful duſt and aſhes, approach that in- 
finite power we have ſo highly offended; and with 
what profound humility implore his pardon? © 
And as the fear of the Lord is a ſtrong confi- 
dence to good men, a ſure refuge to his children, 


and the beſt preſervative from all thoſe temporal 


fears that diſquiet and embitter the lives of men; 
ſo the malice or power, the wills and paſſions of 
men, are to be conſidered as only inftruments in 
God's hands, and no farther to be feared, than as 
made uſe of by him to puniſh us. 

The effect of this fear ſhould influence us to a 
ſincere, univerſal obedience to all the commands 
of God, But then let it be obſerved, that if our 
obſervance of the divine laws proceeds merely from 
an opinion of God's deſign to make us happy; 
then when his providence or juſtice thinks fit to 
afflict us, he will no lqager appear that kind bene- 
volent being we before worſhipped ; conſequently, 
the motive of our ſubmiſſion will loſe its force. In- 


deed, were the divine laws propoſed to us with no 


other motive than the advantages attending it, they 
would have a very weak influence on the greatett 
part of mankind; who are more inclined to purſue 
their happineſs, in the ſatisfactions of this life, than 
to wait for diſtant promiſes : *Tis therefore neceſ- 


ſary to engage alſo the fears of men, by annexing 
C2 | ſuch 
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20 Of the fear of God, « Diſc. LXX. 
ſuch penalties as will over-balance the perſuaſions of 
temporal pleaſure. _ . 
On the other hand, if our obedience be only a 
dread of God's power and vengeance, it would be 
no better than the ſubmiſſion of a ſlave, to the ty- 
ranny of an inſolent maſter; and muſt want that 
affection which alone can make our obedience ac- 
ceptable. As God requires ſubmiſſion to his laws, 
ſo he expects it to be accompanied with an intire 
truſt in his goodneſs and love to his ſervice; by the 
former we adore him as our Lord and governor, 
by the latter as our father which is in heaven. The 
proper motive therefore of our chriſtian obedience 
1s, that fear which is perfected by love; that filial 
reverence before deſcribed and recommended, which 
has a mixture of both theſe affections, and acts upon 
our lives with equal force. This is a prineiple 
adapted to every paſſion and faculty of our nature, 
to every ſtate and condition of life; and when 
rightly framed will direct us to the due performance 
of all our duties, and equally prepare our patience 
For the day of adverſity, or engage our gratitude 
for God's mercies ; it will ſuggeit tears to our re- 
pentance, hallelujahs to our praiſe, make us receive 
his favours as the bleſſings, or his puniſhments as 
the corrections of a father. The awe of his ma- 
jeſty will keep us from preſumption, the promiſes 
of his mercy from deſpair. If this principle was 
fully fixed in the minds of men, we ſhould be 
aſhamed of hypocriſy and tremble at profaneneſs. 
Our ſecret actions would be as regular as our public; 
our devotions as great in the cloſet as in the temple. 
The leaſt of God's commands would appear vene- 
ravie to us, and the moſt difficult not grievous. 
This affection will give warmth to our zeal, and 
ſpirit to ourdevotions ; it will animate our faith, en- 
_ liven our hope, extend our charity, deter us from 
fin, and encourage us in our duty, 
As 
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As this is the true principle of Chriſtian obe- 
dience, the only foundation on which religion 
ſtands, we muſt labour to form in our minds fuch 
Juſt apprehenſions of the deity, as may poſſeſs our 
ſouls with reverence towards him. Such as are our 
conceptions of God, ſuch will be our affections to 
him; and ſuch as is the affection of the heart, ſuch 
will be the ſervice and obedience of our lives. We 
muſt take care not to affront the Almighty by want 
of reverence, nor yet diſhonour his goodneſs by a 
ſervile dread of his power: Both are defects equally 
deſtructive of true religion; the one tending to ex- 
tinguiſh it by a contempt of God, the other to 
corrupt it by ſuperſtition, As the reflection on his 
goodneſs ſhould reconcile us with delight to the 
duties he enjoins; ſo muſt we remember alſo to 
ſerve him with fear. When we contemplate the 
wonders of his love, we muſt not forget the ho- 
nour due to his majeſty, but rejoice before him 
with reverence; and 'while we approach him with 
the confidence of ſons, we muſt humble ourſelves 
to him with the refignation of creatures, and the 
contrition of ſinners. | „ e 

And let us not be diſcouraged, if our converſion 
from a ſtate of ſin be attended with terrible ap- 
prehenſions of God's ſeverity and power, ſince this 
is not that ſlaviſn dread which deſtroys religion, but 
the beginning of wiſdom; an impreſſion, if dulyß 
cultivated, that will end with confidence in the 
mercy, and with pleaſure in the ſervice of God. 
The divine nature will gradually appear more ami- 
able; the mercy of his pardon will endear him to 
us, and we ſhall love much, for having much for- 
given. Let us then be careful ſo to fear God here, 
that we may behold him without dread and aſtoniſh- 
ment hereafter: That we may ſtand before our 
judge at his aweful tribunal, when the ſinner ſhall 
deſire the mountains to fall on him, and the hills to 
72 ; C3: Ge cover 
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cover him from the terrors of his preſence 3 that we 
may be able to approach the throne of his majeſty 
with the confidence of ſons, and be received among 
the redeemed of the Lord, into that eternal ſtate 
of happineſs, where all our fears and labours ſhall 
ceaſe ; where everlaſting love and peace ſhall be our 
employment and reward. 
From what has been ſaid we may obſerve, that 
the fear of God is the foundation of religion. But 
tho? virtue is in its own nature amiable, and that 
the world could be ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt without the 
being and government of God, as the nature of 
good and evil would be ſtill the ſame ; yet the 
great ſupport of virtue among men, is the ſenſe 
upon their minds of a ſupreme governor and judge 
of the univerſe, who will finally reward what is eſ- 
ſentially worthy of reward ; and puniſh what de- 
ſerves puniſhment. To a perfect unerring mind, 
who is exalted above all temptation ; to ſuch an 
one the reaſons of things, the excellency-of truth 
and right, is always a ſufficient motive of action. But 
men, who when they know, and approve of what 
1s right, yet at the ſame time find another law in 
their members, warring againſt the law of their 
mind, urging them with ſtrong paſſions and unruly 
appetites; who are alſo perpetually tempted with 
allurements of pleaſure and profit, with baits of 
power and ambition, with examples of a degenerate 
and corrupt world : To ſuch infinite, changeable, 
and fallible creatures as theſe, *tis very neceſſary, 
that the eternal reaſon of things, that the excel- 
lency of truth and right, confidered as a motive of 
action, ſhou!d be ſupported by a conſtant and lively 
ſenſe upon their minds, of an univerſal, ſupreme 
governor, the fountain of all perfection; who will 
as ſurely reward and punith vice, as it is certain that 
there is a difference between good and evil. And 
a firm perſuaſion of the reality of this great * 
| that 
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that we are continually. under the inſpection of ſuch 4 | 


a ſupreme governor. and judge, in whom we live, 
move, and have our being, and who knows our very 
thoughts as well as actions; cannot but poſſeſs the 
mind of every conſiderate perſon, with a juſt awe 
and fear of him; hen I conſider I am afraid of 
% him.” Afraid, not as of an arbitrary and tyran- 
nical power; but as of a juſt, powerful, and wiſe 
gavernor, whoſe laws are reaſonable and neceſſary to 
be obeyed, arid from whoſe Juſt en none can 
be protected. 

The true ground of this fear is reaſon and con- 
ſideration; and yet profane atheiſtical men ſup- 
pole this fear proceeds from timorouſneſs of tem- 
per, ſuperſtition, tradition, or political fiction. It 
will be therefore of great moment to determine, 
which of theſe two z the truth. For this reaſon, 
I will diſtinctly conſider. the different grounds, 
characters and effects of religion and ſuperſtition , 
And firſt, | 

As to. the ground and foundation of religion : 
That there is an eſſential difference between good 
and evil, virtue and vice, every man as clearly dil- 
cerns by the natural perceptions of his own mind 
and cenſcience, as his eyes ſee the difference be- 
tween light and darkneſs. *Tis not a man's par- 
cular timorouſneſs ef temper, nor cuſtomary tradi- 
tion from his anceſtors, nor the imaginary ſpecula- 
tion of philoſophers, nor the political fiction of go- 
vernors, that makes him ſee when he is oppreſt, 
defrauded, cheated, and ill treated; that theſe ac- 
tions are, in their own nature unrighteous, and the 
perſon guilty of them, worthy of puniſhment, every 
man of any capacity, age, and nation, knows to 
be true in the nature. of things; and that no va- 
Tiety of temper, no tradition, no philoſophy, or 
form of goverment can alter or aboliſh theſe no- 


tions. The reaſonings and ſpeculations of men do 
C 4 | not 
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not change the nature of things :—-Nor do laws 
make virtue to be virtue, nor vice to be vice; but 
only enforce or diſcourage ſuch things, as were of 
themſelves fit or unfit, before the making of the 
law. Was there in nature no real and unalterable 
difference between moral good and evil, it would 
follow, that whole nations might poſſibly, and with 
a full inward perſuaſion, determine virtue to be vice, 
and vice to be virtue, * we think we with reaſon 
determine the contrary ? Nay, *tis as eaſy and as 
natural they ſhould ſo determine, as for nations to 
differ in the faſhion or colour of their clothes, or in 
any other indifferent circumſtances. So that it'is 
undeniably true, that the firſt ground and founda- 
tion of religion, the eſſential difference between 
virtue and vice, is laid in the nature and reaſon of 
things ; whereas all ſuperſtitiohs, various as the mo- 
tion of winds and clouds, are founded in accidental 

temper, tradition, or political fiction. Again, 
That there. is an inviſible power preſiding over 
the univerſe, (which 1s another prime part of the 
foundation of religion) finally to ſupport virtue and 
Puniſh wickedneſs, is a belief ariſing from reaſon 
and conſideration, and directly contrary to ſuper- 
ſtition. The more extenſive any man's obſervations 
are, the more evidences will he find, of the reality 
and greatneſs of this invincible power; even tothe 
meaneſt capacities God has not left himſelf. with- 
out witneſs : The wonderful works of nature, the 
regularity and uniformity of them, ſhew the great- 
neſs of this power, acting and directing every where. 
And this univerſal governor, who directs the whole 
frame of nature, cannot be infenfible of the diffe- 
rence between moral good and evil. To expect 
therefore that this ſupreme being will judge accord- 
ing to right, or the neceſſary nature of things; or, 
in other words, to fear that he will puniſh us if we 
act unreaſonably, and to hope for his fayour, if we 
follow 
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ght, is the voice of reaſon and 


follow truth and ri 
not ſuperſtition. 


Superſtitious apprehenſions, ariling from timo- 


rouſneſs of temper, teach men to be afraid of God, 
they know not why; to fear him, not as a juſt 
and righteous judge, but merely as veſted with ir- 
reſiſtible power; to fear him, not ſo as to be there- 
by deterred from wicked practices, but ſo as to be 
perpetually commuting for a vicious life, with the 
repetition of unprofitable ceremonies without num- 
ber. Superſtition, founded upon tradition, teach 
men to be afraid of things or beings that have no 
exiſtence, no power and dominion over us; to 
place religion in practices which have no tendency 
to virtue; to rely upon opinions and things that 
have no ſenſe or truth in them; ſo that no rational 
account or anſwer can be given by ſuch, to any one 
that aſketh a reaſon of the hope, or the fear, 


* that is in him. Superſtitions derived from poli- 


tical fiction, make religion to conſiſt in parties and 
factions, in things contrary to each other in different 
countries, and in the ſame country at different 
times; and ſometimes in things deſtructive both of 
truth and charity. 


Thus did the heathen world ſuperſtitiouſly wor- 


ſhip falſe deities, inſtead of the great God and go- 
vernor of the univerſe; mixing barbarous, cruel, 
and impure rites among their religious performances. 
The general ſuperſtition of the Jews, was their re- 
lying on outward forms and ceremonies (which in- 
deed ought not to be left undone) but they laid the 
ſtreſs of religion upon them, more than upon the 
weightier matters of the law, juſtice, mercy, and 
fidelity; of which all external purifications were 
but ſhadows and memorials. In the Chriſtian world 
we have no leſs ſhameful inſtances of ſuperſtition : 
Some men inſtead of worſhipping him “ that 
made heaven and earth, ſetting up the worſhip 
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of the hoſt, of the bleſſed virgin, of angels, of 
ſaints, of relics, and images; alſo relying upon in- 
dulgencies, pilgrimages, proceſſions, maſſes for the 
dead, and the like; and practiſing the moſt inhu- 
man perſecutions and barbarities under pretences of 
religion; all which things are deſtitute of reaſon, 
or any command of God. The true religion of 
Chriſt has nothing of this in it; his religion only re- 


quires of us a reaſonable ſervice, that in expectation 


of a judgment to come, we continually worſhip the 
God of the univerſe; that we live in ſobriety, righ- 
teouſneſs, and charity towards all men; and make 
conſtant acknowledgments of the divine goodneſs 


and mercy, in receiving ſinners to repentance, thro? 


the atonement and interceſſion of Chriſt. A doc- 
trine this moſt firm in its foundation, and moſt ex- 
cellent in its effects. — And as religion and ſuper- 
ſtition entirely differ in their ground and foundation, 
ſo do they in their effects: By their fruits ye ſhall 
* know them.“ Religion, which is founded in truth, 
always makes men impartial and inquiſitive after 
truth; lovers of reaſon, meek, gentle, patient, 
willing to be informed; ſuperſtition, on the con- 
trary, naturally makes men blind and paſſionate, 
deſpiſers of reaſon, careleſs in ſeeking after truth, 
cenſorious, contentious, and impatient of inſtruc- 
tion. Religion teaches men to be exactly juſt, equi- 
table, and charitable; but ſuperſtition, on the con- 
trary, frequently puts men upon undervaluing the 
eternal rules of morality, preferring ſects and par- 
ties, uncertain opinions and needleſs ceremonies, 
before the unalterable precepts of the everlaſting 


law and gofpel. True religion, the religion of na- 


ture and of Chriſt, by ſecuring the belief of a fu- 

ture judgment, tends to promote the happineſs of 
nations and good government, in abliging men to 
real fidelity and juſtice, and the ſincere practice of 
every virtue, which human laws can but — 
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ly ſecure: But ſuperſtition, on the | contrary, fre- 


quently produces wars and tumults, perſecutions 


and tyrannies without end; there being nothing ſo 
wicked, which men of ſuperſtitious principles will 
not think pious and neceſſary, and men of no prin- 


Ciples will not ſubmit to, it Fo. MEE 
J ſhall conclude with obſerving, that the true 
religion taught by Chriſt, (for the religon profeſſed 
by many nations is nothing but - ſuperſtition) has 
been obje&ed to in two particulars, as encouraging 
ſuperſtition, by men whe recieve not the goſpel ; 
one is, that it teaches men to be obſtinate and wil- 
ful, in parting with all advantages, even life itſelf, 
for the ſake of religion: The other is, that by 
teaching men to deſpiſe the world, it hinders them 
from attending to the public good. The anſwer to 
this is not difficult; without a ſtedfaſtneſs not to be 
moved by temporal inconveniencies, there is no 
virtue to be depehded upon in natural religion, any 
more than in the Chriſtian, Is therefore all virtue 
nothing but ſuperſtition? And as to the deſpiſing 
the world, ſo as to withdraw from buſineſs ; chrif- 
tianity no where teaches this, except in times of 


general perſecution. In other caſes, deſpiſing the 


world does not fignify the ſlighting of buſineſs, or 
neglecting the public good; but deſpiſing all temp- 
tations to the wickedneſs of the world, the tempta» 


tions of lawleſs pleaſure, the temptations of unjuſt 


gains and corrupt ambition; theſe only are, in 
icripture ſenſe, that world which is an enemy ta 
God, and therefore what we ought to deſpiſe. 
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Jerem. xvii. 7. 


Bleſſed is he that truſteth in the Lord, and 
| whoſe hope the Lord is. 


RUST in God is a duty we owe um as 
our creator, and the ſupreme governor of 
the world and it is a great degree of idolatry to 
place it on any other being. This duty implies an 
intire reſignation to the wiſdom, a dependance' on 
the power, and a firm aſſurance of the goodneſs 
and veracity of God. On him we muſt rely to ſup- 
ply us with all things needful and proper ; to give 
food to our bodies, pardon and grace to our ſouls, 
Should our temporal projects be full of danger; 
or the days of ſorrow actually overtake us, yet we 
muſt ſtil] repoſe ourſelves on God, who loves us 
as his children; and when he cores us, does it 
with the mercy of a father; and will, in the end, 
make all things work together. for our good. 
* Tho". he ſlay me, ſays Job, yet will I truſt in 
* him,” Nay, if we have offended him by our 
fins, provoked him to withdraw the comforts of 
his Holy Spirit, and to hide his face from us; yet 
ſtill we muſt place our whole truſt in him, and de- 
pend on the promiſes he has made thro' Chriſt, that 
that he will forgive the truly penitent, and again 
receive him to mercy and favour. 
This duty alſo implies, that we ſhould not con- 
fide in any inferior beings. In order to this, we 


muſt put off all truſt in ourſelves, in our parts, abi⸗ 
lities, 
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lities, or acquiſitions, how great ſoever they may 
be; nor yet, ſolely confide in the friendſhip, aſſiſ- 


| tance, or ſervices of other men. For no man, 


how mighty, good, or virtuous ſo ever he is, muſt 
be ſuffered to rival God, as to our truſt and confi- 
dence in him. For the Holy Spirit hath pro- 
nounced him accurſed, who truſteth in man, and 
% maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart departeth 
© from the Lord.“ And tho? the bleſſed angels 
far excel man in power and wiſdom, and whoſe 
goodneſs and benevolence towards us we may be 
aſſured of, yet we mult not truſt in them; becauſe 
theſe glorious beings are to be conſidered as our 
fellow ſervants, and only inftruments in the hand 
of God, who governs all their actions, diſpoſes 
their wills and affections, according to his good 
pleaſure. But to place our confidence in bad men 
or evil ſpirits, is the higheſt offence againſt this 
duty. If we pay this regard to the angels of God, 
we become guilty criminals, in honouring the ſer- 
vant, tho* of great dignity, before the maſter ; 
but to have recourſe to the powers of darknels, 
we aſſociate with profeſſed rebels againſt God and 


Chriſt, and deliberately renounce our allegiance to 


both. For tho? we are permitted to cultivate the 


friendſhip, and engage the benevolence of men 


and angels, yet our confidence muſt terminate in 
God, from whoſe bounty we receive, and at whoſe 
pleaſure we enjoy every bleſſing ; whoſe appoint- 
ment every creature, good or evil, is bound to obey, 


who only is the mighty Lord, that hath power to 


ſave and to deſtroy. But it will be proper to conſi- 
der, when this truſt is well founded, and what is 
required from us to aſſure our confidence and reli. 
ance on the favour and protection of God. 

For, with reſpect to the duty of prayer, the 
proper means of obtaining the bleſſings we truſt in 
God for; as there are certain qualifications on our 

N | parts 
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arts neceſſary to render our prayers ſucceſsful ; fo 
Hkewile, throꝰ our truſting in God, be an homage 
due from us to him, as his ſuhjects and creatures, yet 
unleſs we are duly qualified for his favour, our truſt 
will be a vain and ſinful preſumption. The great and 
important qualification for our ſucceſs in theſe du 
ties, is a ſincere obedience to the laws of God, an 
unfeigned devotion of the heart, a ſteady adherence 
to the faith, purity and holineſs of life, a greeable 
to the precepts of our religion. We muſt examine 
our lives, and be aſſured that our ways pleaſe the 
Lord, before we can hope for his favourable inter- 
poſition: For his eyes are over the righteous, 
| © and his ears are open to their prayers; but the 
<. ungodly, and him that delighteth in wicked- 
„% neſs, doth his ſoul abhor. If our heart con- 
c demns us not, then have we confidence towards 
* God.”” But if our conſcience reproach us with 
unmortified ſin; if we have neglected God's ſer- 
vice, and deſpiſed his authority, all our hope will 
be that of an hypocrite; we may call, but none 
will anſwer; and no other refuge remains, to the 
finner, but · to put away the evil of his doings, 
and humble himſelf by a ſpeedy and ſincere re- 
pentance: and if he returns to God whom he has 
forſaken, God will return and take him again in- 
to his protection; he will be reconciled to him 
thro' Chriſt, and reſtore him to the confidence 
of a ſon. 

Would we draw an abſtract of * happineſs, 
and give a minute deſcription of it, we muſt fix on 
the wiſe and religious ſhort ſentence in the text as 
the ſum of all; ** bleſſed is he that truſteth in the 
Lord, and whoſe hope the Lord is.“ Every 
other ſcheme we can form, will, upon examination, 
appear weak and defective, perplexed and intricate. z 
full of difficulties in the execution, and precarious in 


the iſſue ; depending for ſucceſs on beings frail in 
their 


their nature, confined in their power, or uncertain 
in their will and inclinations: And if any of theſe 
fail us, our ſcheme is broken; the pains we have 
taken, the ſkill and addreſs we have ſhewn in the 
attempt, are all loſt, leaving us nothing but diſap- 

intment and deſpair, But he who can reafon- 
ably confide and truſt in God, is ſecure from theſe 
contingencies. He relies on infinite wiſdom, good- 
neſs and power, which nothing can obſtruct; ; 
God who has promiſed never to fail thoſe Who 
truſt on him; and if he be with us, who or what can 
be againſt us. But then if he be angry; all our 
other dependencies will not avail us; our ſtrength 
will be weakneſs, and our wiſdom folly ; every 
other ſupport will diſappoint and deceive us, in 
the day we want it moſt. And, 

If our enquiry be only after preſent felicity, how 
much better is it ſecured to that man who truſts in 
God, than to him who depends on the creature? 
The hope of the former is founded on a rock, his 
ſoul dwells at caſe, ſecure in the power and affec- 
tion of his governor, calm and unconcerned in his 
purſuits. He commits the event to God, who per- 
fectly knows, and is both able and willing to do 
what is beſt for him. Hechearfully and contented- 
ly enjoys his preſent bleſſings, without any ſollici- 
tude for the future, If things happen contrary to 
his expectations, he conſiders that it is the allotment 
of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, and therefore ſub- 
mits to the diſappointment without murmuring. 
In times of danger his heart ſtandeth faſt, neither 
fearing the rage of men, nor the malice of devils ; 
knowing that all things are under the direction of 
him, whoſe power ruleth over all; who can in a 
moment reſtrain their wills, and with his favour- 
able kindneſs defend him as with a ſhield : Nay, in 
the ſevereſt afflictions, he is full of comfort; 


he knows that all the powers on earth or in hell 
| cannot 


/ 
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cannot diftreſs him beyond God's ability to deliver 
him,” nor exclude them from his preſence, or pre- 
vent his having recourſe to God. He conſiders 
that God'does not willingly grieve his cteatures, but 
has wiſe and gracious ends in all his diſpenſations, 

tho* they may not preſently appear ſo to us, He 
believes that God afflicts him either to exerciſe and 
improve his virtue, his patience and fortitude z or 
to convey thereby ſome other advantage of greater 
value; ſo that he relies on his God either to remove 
the burden, or to enable him to bear it, or to * 
him amends for what he ſuffers. 4.34 20 

But how different from this is he, who 2 in 
the creature? Uneaſineſs and vexation attend him 
in every ſtage and event of life; for he is in perpetu- 
al fear, leſt thoſe he relies on ſhould deceive, or be 
diſabled from ſerving him. And when danger be- 
comes imminent and ready to fall upon him, he 
then finds the vanity of his confidence; fearfulneſa 
and trembling ſeize him; he is diſtracted, irreſo- 
Jute, and diffident of every recourſe. But when 
the day of adverſity actually overtakes him, he is 
then completely miſerable z he flies from one de- 
ndance to another, but finds all either weak or 
treacherous. The riches and honours in which he 
gloried avail him nothing; and even the friend on 
whom he moſt relied, proves falſe and forſakes him, 
or looks on with an uſeleſs pity, and cannot help 
him. © He is like a man diſtreſſed with thirſt in 
the parched places of the wilderneſs, in a ſalt land 
sand not inhabited.“ He ſearches every pit, but 
finds no water; cries for help, but none can hear 
him; ſo that defeated and overwhelmed with trou- 
ble, he ſinks into dejection, and all his hopes end 
in deſpair. This is the man who has not God 
for his hope, but truſteth in the multitude of his 
riches, and ſtrengthens himſelf in his ungodlineſs. 
IT hus weakly provided Wa regard to temporal 
happi- 


e — | thus fooliſh AN in compari- 

fon 5 him whoſe truſt is in . If we alſo 

conſider their different conditions with teſpect to 

fu ke z here the worldipg gives up the argument. 
In 


and wꝛill not diſpute the advantage of religion. All 
his ſchemes terminate in things temporal; and if 
there be an eternal ſtate, he knows that he has 
made no proviſion for it, but is loſt and undone for 
ever. A ptoſpect which is enough to embitter eve- 
Ty pleaſure”; for with what horror and agonies muſt 
he reflect on the dreadful ſcene, whenever he will 
give himſelf time to conſider? _ 8 
From the c compariſon then jt appears, . that he 
who truſts in God has much the advantage as to 
preſent felicity 3 and as to futurity he ſtands alone 
In his hope and pretenſhons. _ And ſuch an hope. as 
is alſo the ſureſt foundation of his preſent happi- 
neſs; 3 for from hence it is, that he derives content 
in his enjoyments, ſatisfaction in his expectations, 
ſupport and courage in calamity. His views are to 
another world. and therefore regards this uch the 
e of a gueſt, whoſe ſtay is uncertain; 
but. ſtill enjoys that peace of conſcience and confi- 
dence towards God, which affords a perpetual ſpring 
of comfort to his wal, He triumphs over death, 
diſarms it of its ſting, and even longs to appear in 
the preſence of, that God whom he has ha a | 
thro' whoſe mercies in Chriſt, he hopes to 2 a | 
bleſſed immortality. We fee then, that a confi- 
dence in God is the only ſure foundation of our 
preſent or future happineſs; and the obedience of 
our lives is the only ſure method to obtain that con- 
fidence. But to approve ourſelves to God, by righ- 
teouſneſs, holineſs, and purity, and to perſevere i in| 
the duties he hath preſcribed, muſt be the ground- 
work of our happineſs. This will enable us to look 
up to God, with a firm truſt in his providence z a 
truſt chat will ſupport us in all events of life; and 
Vor. Ul. „ when 
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34 _.. © Of truſt'in God, Diſe LxXI. 
hen we paſs thto' the vale of the ſhadow of 
death, the light of God's countenance will be our 
conſolation, and open a proſpect to our faith, into 
thoſe regions of bliſs and glory, where our la- 
bours, our fears and Troy, ſhall ceaſe, and be 
no more. 
And from what has been obfervea” we may 
infer, how vain it is to place our truſt in any thing 
but God ; and yet this, all theſe perſons do, who 
depend on riches, honours, great parts, and na- 
tural abilities; expecting deliverance, by their 
means, from all the troubles and calamities of life. 
| This, "indeed, is too frequently the caſe of moſt 
E. men, when under trouble and affliction. For, 
=. when we lie upon a bed of ſickneſs, do not we 
| chiefly depend upon the Es preſcribed by the 
phyſician for our recovery? Do not our fees fly 
bi faſter than our prayers ? Is not God's miniſter / the 
laſt perſon called in to our aſſiſtance, if at all, and 
perhaps not till the perſon is reduced to the laſt 
extremity ? The great work of providing for eter- 
nity, is thought to be the employment only of ſome 
languiſhing moments; and when all other helps 
fail, then we begin to fly to God for his aſſiſtance. 
It is no doubt our duty, in time of ſickneſs, to 
make uſe of thoſe means God has appointed: but 
then, we muſt alſo apply to God by prayer, con- 
fide and truſt in him, and he will bleſs and ſanctify 
the means we uſe, and render them effectual. The 
huſbandman, when he cultivates and tills the 
ground, uſcs all his ſkill, labour and induſtry ; he 
fon his ſeed, in the ſweat of his brow, and takes 
: the moſt proper, convenient ſeaſons; and yet for 
a bleſſing on theſe his endeavours, he muſt truſt in 
and depend on that God, who gives the former 
and latter rain. And thus alſo it is, with the 
word of God, ſown upon the hearts of men; the 


Preacher muſt — perform his duty, in diſ- 
5 penfing 


6 a [ 


U 


Rabe the ani; che Aller uſt ſit and diſpoſe 
their hearts to receive it; but ſtill the ſucceſs will 


depend on God's blefling ; if Apollos waters,” it is 7 


God who gives the increaſe. FP 
From hence we may alſo learn the weakneſs and 5 
folly of making uſe of unlawful means to accompliſh 
any of our. deſigns. They who act thus, ſo far 
from truſting in God, do enter themſelves into the 
devil's ſervice. For n! is the work of the devil; 
and we are his ſervants, if we do his work. If we 
make uſe of ſinful means to attain our ends, when 
God allows only ſuch as be lawful, we in effect de- 
clare, that we will not truſt and confide , in him, 
but in the devil. God has affured us in his word, 


that if we obſerve the means he has appointed, will 


fear and obey him; that he will protect us in all ca- 
lamities, ſupport us under temptations, and deliver 
us in all our ſtraits and neceſſities, if we will truſt 
and depend upon him. But if we will not hearken 
ro his voice, and obey his laws, it will be juſt for 
God to leave us to ourſelves, to withdraw that help 
and aſſiſtance of his, which we flight, and to ſuffer 
our enemies to deſtroy us. Again, 

From hence we may learn, how it 8 that 
ſo many of our deſigns and undertakings prove un- 
ſucceſsful; it is becauſe we truſt too much in our 
own wiſdom and ſtrength, and do not rely on 
God's aſſiſtance. And the reaſon why ſo many 
temptations prevail over us, is, becauſe we think 
to ſubdue them by our own power; we alſo fink un- 
der the weight of affliction, becauſe we depend up- 
on ourſelves, and will not truſt in God. He will 
therefore blaſt our deſigns, defeat our beſt projects, 
and make the weak things of this world, to confound | 
the mighty. So that if we would have our under- 
takings proſper, we muſt have recourſe to ſuch 
means as are juſt and lawful, and having placed 
our truſt and confidence in God; to reſign our- 

| D 2 . ſelves 
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36 © — Diſc. LXXI 
ſelves to God's will, and leave the tucceſs to b 

wiſe diſpoſal. 

Laſtly, we may Gem hence obſetve; han! benpy 
that man is, who has led a holy life. Such an one 
may truſt in God, on all occaſions. No cala- 
mity can happen to him, againſt which he is not 
prepared; no affliction Which he is not able to 


undergo; come life or death, all is alike to him. 


He can fay with Job, 'tho? he ſlay me, yet will 
* [truſt in him. In a time;of public calamity, 
| when dread and deſtruction approach near; or 
wen the greateſt of all troubles ſeize him, a wound. 
ed ſpirit, or a miſgiving confidence; he can then 
rely on his bleſſed Saviour, and plead the merits 
and ſufferings of the crucified Jeſus. Even in his 
laſt hour, When death, the king of terrors, ſets all 
his forces in array; when his mind eis filled with 
horror and diſmay, when the wicked ſhall call for 
the mountains to fall on them, thinking to eſcape 
the anger of an offended God; then will the ſoul 
of every good man be filled with comfort, and felf- 
complacency, and have the pleafing ſatisfaction to 
know, that he has made bis peace with God, and 
got an intereſt in the merits of his crucified Savi- 
our; that the ſting of death is taken away, and a 
crown of glory prepared for him. As a good 
conſcience was a continual feaſt to him, in his life- 
time, ſo will it more abundantly be ſo, at the hour 
of his death. But a wicked ungodly perſon has no 
ſuch comfort to ſupport him in a day of afffiction; 
ſo that his condition muſt be —— miſerable, 
who has ſo much to fear, and nothing to hope for. 
Let me then intreat and beſeech every one, ſe- 
riouſly to conſider, that ſhortly a time will come, 
we know not how ſoon, when we muſt reſign up 
our breath to him that gave it; and then, of all 
the time we now laviſh away, hone will bring us 
Lany ſatisfaction, but thoſe happy moments which 
we 


/ 


Diſe. LXXI. Of truſt in God. DES 
we have ſpent in the duties of religion; in the 
buſineſs of our lawful callings, and in acts of cha- 
rity to our neighbour z in informiog the ignorant, 
reproving the ſinner, viſiting the fick, and ad- 
miniſtring to all the ſpiritual and temporal wants 
of our indigent brother. Nothing will then bring 

us any comfort, but that we have led ſober, ho- 
neft, and devout lives; that we have feared the 
Lord, and obeyed the voice of his word; and 
therefore have good reaſon to truſt in the Lord, - 
and to ſtay ourſelves upon our God, 
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| Of SUBMISSION: and RESIGNATION. to 
the wilL of Gop. 


Matt. xxvi. 39. 


| ——NevertheleG; not as I will, but as thou 
wilt. | 


W HE N our bleſſed Saviour was going to 
| offer himſelf a ſacrifice for the ſins of man- 
Kind, he retired with his diſciples, to prepare him- 
ſelf for the dreadful conflict; in which he was not 
only to wreſtle with fleſh and blood, and the 
5 powers of darkneſs,“ but to ſuffer the diſpleaſure 
of an incenſed God, juſtly provoked by ſinful men; 
not only to bear our infirmities, but the puniſhment 
of our ſins was to be inflicted on him, even that 
bitter death and paſſion, which he endured, to 
atone for the fins of the whole world. The appear- 
ance of theſe ſufferings, made our bleſſed Lord 
© exceeding ſorrowful, even unto death: fo that he 
*© ſweat great drops of blood, falling to the 
ground.“ This holy and innocent perſon, the 
beloved ſon of God, was grieved to lie under the 
diſpleaſure of his offended father, and human na- 
ture recoiled at the approach of ſo great miſery ; 
wherefore he prayed, ** O my father, if it be poſſi- 
* bie, let this cup paſs from me; nevertheleſs, not 
„% as 1 will, but as thou wilt.” Which words, were 
chiefly deſignec to expreſs the ſubmiſſion of our 
Saviour's 


Diſe. LXXII. I Of | Submiſſion, & e. | 29 ; 


Saviour's will to God's; and the reſignation of 
himſelf to the divine pleaſure, —lIr ſhall be my pre- 
ſent buſineſs, to conſider the nature and extent of 


the duty, of ſubmiſſion to the will of God, as alſo 


to ſhew, that this is built on a rational foundation; 3 
and that the practice of it, will produce very | 
happy effects. | 

Submiſſion of our wills to God's, imparts. the 
performing thoſe things which God commands; or 
patiently ſuffering the evils which God either per- 
mits, or inflicts on us. The one may be called an ac- 
tive, the other a paſſive ſubmiſſion to the willof God. 
Had man continued in that ſtate of innocence, 
in which God had firſt created him, there would 
have been only required of him, and active ſub- 
miſſion to the will of God; for by obeying the 
laws and commands of God, he would have at- 
_ tained to the perfection of his nature, and then 
both himſelf, and his poſterity had been happy for 
ever. But by tranſgreſſing the divine law, he in- 
troduced ſin, with all its fatal conſequences into 
the world, and became ſubject to thoſe innumera- 
ble afflictions and calamities, which have ſince been 
the lot and portion of his miſerable poſterity. 
However, as this is now the melancholy condition 
of mankind, it becomes us patiently to ſubmit 
ourſelves, and to behave with reſignation and 
compoſure of mind, whenever any ee or 
affliction befalls us. 

This ſubmiſſion of ourſelves to God's will, con- 
ſits in the habit, and not in the act; and properly 


denotes ſuch a temper and frame of mind, as is pre- 


pared chearfully to bear whatever can poſſibly hap- 


pen to us. And every good Chriſtian ought to 


bring himſelf to ſuch a meek, humble, and re- 
ſigned temper, as to be able to ſay, O Lord, 
6 tho? I ſhould rather deſire an eaſy and comfori- 
" able condition in this life; freedom from pain, 

94 « ſickneſs, 


„ eee e Laveat. 


- ſickneſs, poyerty, and all other evils and cala- 
« mities; yet if thou art pleaſed to order it other- 
d wife, I moſt humbly ſubmit myſelf, and all my 
<< concerns to the direction of thy good ptovi- 


„ dence. I will endeavour, by mortify ing my 


« unruly luſts and paſſions, by id off my 
& affections from tranſitory enjoy ments, to ob- 
« tain ſuch a diſpoſition of mind, as may dil- 
«© poſe and incline me to be wholly refigned to 
« thy will, and to behave quietly and contented- 
ly under thy afflicting had. And let not any ̃ 
« thing be as I will, but as thou. wilt.“ This is 

that ſubmiſſion-to the will of God, recommended 


in the text, to our imitation. But then, 


Our wills muſt be intirely ſubmitted to God's; : 
we muſt reſign ourſelves to his diſpoſal; without 
the leaſt reſerve ; we muſt not ſay with Naaman. 
in this one thing pardon thy ſervant: or, I could 
willingly ſuffer any croſs or misfortune, ſo the 


Lord would remove this affliction, which is great- 


er than I can bear; but we muſt be prepared to 


ſubmit to whatever he is pleaſed to lay upon us; 


and patiently to endure it, tho? we ate touched in 
the moſt tender part. For a partial obedience. is 


very imperfect, and is only a ſubmiſſion to our 
wills, and not to God's. Again, we muſt practiſe 
this duty on all occaſions, during the whole courſe 


of gur lives. We muſt repoſe ourſelves under 
God's protection, continue quiet and contented in 
adverſity, as well as proſperity, when God writes 
bitter things againſt us, as well as when we enjoy 
the light of his countenance. It is 'a duty but of 
low attainment, to ſubmit our wills to the divine, 
only when we enjoy all our hearts can wiſh z but can 
we take contentedly the ſpoiling of our goods, the 
loſs of our children, the ingratitude of our friends, 
a painful and accute diſte mper, and then ſay with 
Jabs ** the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 

ys aways | 


LY 


Diſcs EXXI. co the wild of God. 


ſuffer fot righteouſneſs ſake; © for whom God 


d Toveth; he chaſteneth, and correfteth every ſon 
„ whom he feceiveth.“ We muſt be careful nof 


to fret, ot be peviſh at evety croſs aceident ; but 
whatever thisf6ttuie befalls us, let us in patience 
poffeſs our ſouls, and eridtavour to retain thut hap- 
py chearfulneſs, and even compoſed temper of 
mind, which ſweetens the moſt bitter cup, and ren- 
ders every adverſe condition in life tolerable. And, 
The reaſonablerieſs of performing this duty will 


plainly appear, if we conſider, that God is the great 


creator and governor of the world. He made us, 
and not we ourſelves; and therefore may juftly diſ- 
| poſe of us, according to his own will and pleaſure ; 

«© ſhall the clay ſay to the potter, why haſt thou 
„ made me thus? may not God de what he will 


with his own ? Beſides, God has not only an abſo- 


jute, unlimitted power over us, but he is alſo a 


Being of infinite wiſdom, to conduct and bring 
about the great deſigns of his providence. All 
things are ordered wiſely, and for the beſt: and 


tho* we murmur and repine at his diſpenſations, 
imagining that God deals hardly with us; yet upon 
the whole, he does what is fitteſt for us. Indeed, 
God doth not always conſult the preſent benefit of 


particular perſons, for good men are frequently in- 


volved in common calamities with other people. 
But could we look thro? the whole ſeries of God's 
diſpenfations, we ſhould find, that the affairs of this 


world are managed with exquiſite wiſdom and pru- 


dence, all things condacing to the moſt excellent 


ends. How reafonable is it then, that ſuch blind + 
ignorant wretches as we are, ſhould refign ourſelves 


to the conduct of an infinite wiſe God ? to obſerve 
his directions, execute his commands, govern our 


lives 


f 


48 
« away, bleſſed be the nime of the Lord? And 
yet we ought cheitfully to ſabrhit to the will of 

| God 5 to rejoice and be exceeding glad, When we 
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42 as Of fubmiſſn Diſc, LXXII. 


lives and converſations by his laws, and ſubmit 1 


our concerns to his diſpoſal? For, 
God is not only infinitely wiſe and peppi. 


but alſo a moſt good and merciful Being, and na- 
tmrally inclined to help and aſſiſt the diſtreſſed and 
miſerable. He has bowels of compaſſion, and is 


tenderly affected towards us, ready to relieve all 
our neceſſities, to ſupply all our wants, and to aſſiſt 


us, if we will put our truſt in him; and he takes 


more delight in ſatisfying our neceffities, than any 


earthly parent can ſhew towards his children. So 


that itis certainly highly reaſonable, that we ſhould 


rely and depend upon him. For if God is in- 
clined to do us good, and to make us happy; if 
he is infinitely wiſe and powerful, both knows and 


can perform, what will moſt conduce to our trueſt. 
intereſt and advantage, and be beſt for us; we 
may from hence rationally conclude, that he will 
Kan all affairs of this world ſo, as ſhall be moſt 
for the good of thoſe who fear and ſerve him: and 
tho? affli tions are not for the preſent, joyous, but 
rievous, yet, when God fees it neceſſary for us to 
taſte of the bitter cup, he will ſo direct it, as that 
in the end it ſhall be tor our real benefit and advan- , 
tage. In truth, the conſideration of the power, the 
ſovereignty, the wiſdom, and mercy of God has 
ſuch a natural tendency to beget in us an entire re- 
ſignation to the divine will, that even heathens 
could ſay, Lead me, 0 Lord, whither thou 
de pleaſeſt, and I will follow hee x and tho* I 
« ſhould be unwilling, yet I am reſolved to bend 
** my ſtubborn will, and force it into a compliance 
«« ng thy divine will.” Words that ought to be 
in the mouths of all good Chriſtians. Indeed, as 


God's will muſt be done, whether we will or no, 


it is vain and weak to think we can reſiſt and 
oppoſe it. 


The 


— 


\ * 


Diſc. LXXII. un the will of God. . "43 


The doing God's will actively, is in our power. 


It is left to our choice, whether we will obey the 
commands of God, and ſubmit to thoſe laws which 
he has dictated to us by nature, or revealed in his 
holy word ; but we muſt: alſo paſſively ſubmit to 

the diſpenſations of divine providence. And as 
we cannot avoid thoſe ſufferings, which God is 

pleaſed to inflict upon us, it will be our intereſt to 


make ourſelves as eaſy under them, as poſſible. 


Since, by a due ſubmiſſion of our wills, to the 
divine will, we ſhall conform to the example of our 


Lord and maſter, Chriſt, whoſe faithful ſervants 


we profeſs to be. Our bleſſed Saviour lived on 
earth in a miſerable and deplorable condition; he 


was afflicted, deſpiſed, and deſtitute of all the ne- 


ceſſaries of ks. „The birds of the air have 
<<, neſts, and the foxes holes, but the ſon of man 
“had ho ſettled place of abode ; he was a man of 


„ ſorrows, and acquainted with grief.“ And, if 


the beloved ſon of God, was thus perfected thro* = 


ſufferings, why ſhould we, his adopted children, 
expect to eſcape them? Is it not then reaſonable, 
that we ſhould taſte of the ſame bitter cup our 


Lord did? be content with our lot and portion, 
and chearfully reſign ourſelves to the will of Gd? 


—[ proceed to ſhew, that an humble ſubmiſſion 


of our wills to God's, will produce very happy 


and bleſſed effects. 


A due ſubmiſſion.to the divine will, will be _ 


elfe means, to free us from all ſolicitous care 
and concern for the enjoyments of this world, We 


ſhould reſt ſatisfied with whatever God has allotted | 
us, conſidering that the great Lord and governor 


of the world knows what ſtation and condition of 


life is beſt for us, and moſt to our advantage, and 
therefore we ought to ſubmit to his good will and 


pleaſure. But we are apt to be too inquiſitive 
about future events; we love to ſearch and pry * 
| | | the 
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n r which God Jan ene THE 
= concealed from us; whereas our chief care and 
bufineſs is to do our duty, and to ſerve God in our 
* ſeveral ftations, and then to leave the event of things 
to the determination of divine providence. We 
pProfeſs to believe, that God governs the world, that 
his providence orders and diſpoſes all events; for 
not a ſparrow falls to the ground, nor an hair 
s of our heads drop off,” but with his good plea» 
ſure; and ſhould we cant to wreſt God's 
{ government out of his hands, and place ourſelves 
[ in the throne of the Almighty? Every true diſ- 
1 ciple, ſhould rather ſay, Lord, not as I will, 
1 * but as thou wilt; if thou ſeeſt fit to give me 
** riches or honours, and hopeful offspring, or any 
. « the enjoy ments of this world, I will endeavour. 
« to receive them gratefully, to uſe them mode 
«* rately, and to manage theſe talents thou haſt given 
* me to the beſt advantage; but if thou art pleaſed 
„ to deny temporal bleſſings, or remove them 
* when I have them, I will endeavour to ſubmit ta 
* thy good pleaſure, The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away, bleſſed be the name of 
„ the Lord.“ And from ſuch a reſigned temper. 
of mind, will proceed a perfect tranquility, - and 
calmneſs of ſoul. Moſt of thoſe boiſterous pafli- 
ons, ſenſual luſts and affections, which diſturb and 
diſcompoſe the peace and quiet of our minds, pro- 
ceed from an inordinate love of the tranitory good 
things of this life. 
We ſet too high a value on temporal enjoyments, 
regard them as the principal ingredients of our hap- 
pinefs, and uſe our utmoſt endeavours to obtain them; 
and if our unreaſonable expectations are diſappointed, 
we become troubled and diſcontented, and murmur 
againſt heaven; like Jonah, we are wonderfully 
delighted with our gourds, the comforts and plea- 
ſures of wy, but when they decay and leave us, 
We 
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Diſt. LXXII. 7 e 
we think Good ien us, and then we murmur 


and repine 
who has brought 


his will to ſubmit to Gad's will, 


his happineſs is ſo firmy ——— as cn never 4 
he may ſay with the pſalmiſt, iy thedre Hans: 


be moved, ieither by proſperity 


4 Lord, my theantisfixed, I will therefore ſing 
4 and 
ſons, Gains: Fear, ienvy „ malice, revenge, cove- 
touſneſs, which render hen the: tives of other men un- 


eaſy and troubleſome. For what has he to fear, ; | 


who lives. in a conſtant dependance :0n»God's:good 
Providence, wich gules and governs all things; 
and when he knows that nothing can hurt him, 


without God's permiſſion, and who will allot him 


hat is beſt and fitteſt for him, and moſt conducing 

to his ntereff a 
———— — happineſs of others, who knows 
that all theſe things are diſpoſed of, by a moſt wiſe 


God, who meaſures them out as he pleaſes, and 
proportions them ito our real wants and neceſſities z_ 

as the wiſe allotments of the great governor of the 
univerſe ? Why ſhould he harbour any rancour, 
malice, or revenge in his heart, who conſiders al! 


the evils in this life, as che juſt puniſhments of his 
fins; who when he is afflicted, does not ſo much 


reflect on or complain of the malice of him who 


was the inſtrument; but he looks up to heaven, 


ſeeking to appeaſe the anger of God, Who does 
thus puniſn and chaſtiſe him. Every wiſe and 


good man regards the cauſe, from whence the good 
and evil of this life proceeds, and refts aſſured, that 


none of theſe evils could happen, without the ple - 
ſure and appointment of God, and he — : 
receives them with ſubmiſſion and reſignation. 


Could we once bring our minds to this heavenly 
divine temper, of ſubmitting our wills to God's, 


this would take out the ſting of moſt of thoſe af- 
| | HOO 


againſt his providence, But che man 


Cle is free from allithoſe — | 


d welfare? For, why ſhould he en- 


| \ . | 
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flictions hai calamities which befal us here; and 
our lives might be full of peace, tranquility, and 
happineſs. And then, the end would be obtained, 
"on which our afflictions were ſent, _ 

For one great end, why God corrects his child- 
ren, is to humble their ſtubborn wills, and render 
them more conformable to his divine will ; when 
once this is effected, God ſoon withdraws his 
| heavy hand. For he doth not afflict willingly, nor 

take delight in chaſtiſing his creatures; this he calls 
his ſtrange work, which he never executes, but 

when men compel him to it. In truth, the chief 
part of thoſe calamities which afflict mankind, are 
the natural effects of their own obſtinate and per- 
verſe wills, which he who can once maſter, will 
obtain a moſt valuable conqueſt. For the happineſs 
of our preſent lives, in a great meaſure, depends 
on the right government of our ſinful affections 
and inordinate paſſions. I 

And every one who brings his will to a dei ſub- 
miſſion to God's will, have his converſation in 
heaven. His chief employment here, will be the 
ſerving and worſhipping of God; he will take plea- 
ſure and delight in the exerciſes of religion and 
devotion, and thereby preſerve and maintain that 
ſweet communion, which is between God and every 
devout ſoul. For, the reaſon why men take ſo 
little delight in the duties of religion; why pray- 
ing to God and praiſing him, hearing, reading and 
meditating on his word, becomes ſo unwelcome an 
| employment to moſt men, is, becauſe there is an 
oppoſition and enmity between our wills and God's. 
Our wills are ſenſual and carnal, and therefore 

cannot be ſubject to the law or will of God. If 
our chief happineſs be in ſenſual delights, "theſe ſpi- 
ritual employments muſt needs be burthenſome; 
&« for where our treaſure is, there will our hearts be 


« alſo.” From hence we may eaſtly know what 
pro- 
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progieſs we have made in this duty, of bringing 


our wills into an entire reſignation to the divine 
will; by reflecting how conſtant we have been in 


the public and private exerciſes of devotion; what 


pleaſure and delight we take in praying to and 


praiſing God, whether we daily meditate on his 
word, and are conſtantly fed at his table, and can 
fay that one day in his courts is better than a thou- 
ſand elſewhere, It ſhould be therefore our great 


| buſineſs and employment, to bring ourſelves to this 


divine and heavenly temper, that in every ſtate and 
condition of life, we may be not only content, but 
able to fay, not as I will, O God, but as thou 
e wilt,” I ſhall now make a few inferences, and 
then conclude. _ 

If we enquire into the ſource and cauſe of hu- 
man miſery, from what bitter ſpring proceeds ſo 
much complaint and diſquietude to the world, we 
ſhall be forced to aſcribe it all, to this one irregu- 
larity, the oppoſition of man's will to God's. Our 
creator de ſigned us for happineſs, and would we 
patiently attend to his directions, it would infallibly 


lead us to it. But vain man will be wiſer and 


ſtronger than God; he will lay ſchemes and form 
projects of his own, and contend with the Al- 
mighty, for the execution of them. But alas! the 
counſel of the Lord that ſhall ſtand. When we 
have wearied ourſelves in a fruitleſs conteſt, after 
all our ſtruggling and reluctancy, we muſt ſubmit, 
and gain nothing by the diſpute, but to be forced 
in a way, where a willing compliance had led us 
with pleaſure. In a man reſigned to the will of 
God, we have the noble image of a ſoul raiſed 
above the ſtrife and hurry of the world: ſafe in his 
fortune, and eaſy under every event of providence. 
What the bounty of his creator beſtows on him to- 
day, he enjoys with an humble and chearful con- 


tent, unmoleſted by fear or deſire ; and he relies on 
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ſame vitdom and goodneſs, to provide for 
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* him ſelf wth eng, 1555 ae n are 70 5 
by a jult and benevolent Bein , who 9 0 wil- 


| 1785 meaſure. Amidft all 70 varicus ſens of 


ife, he preſerves an e tranquility, flides 
ſtream of ,provigence, 40 re in 
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and 'Lexation ; ; we LY the wind, | "and 1 #4 
ly tor- 

mented with numberleſs anxious feats in al its pur- 

ſuits, in in every diſappoinment, left to deſpair; - 


ſatisfied with the preſent, and apprehenſive. of 0 
2 future, without any ſettled enjoyment in this wor! 


or any comfortable proſpects 1 in another. a 
This ſtate would be much more deſirable than 
it is, if the will of God was done on earth; if men 


were as juſt, as charitable, as good-natured, as 
ready toy aſſiſt and forgive one another, as God has 
commanded. Whence come wars and fightings, 


and all the miſeries that torment and iche, man- 
kind, but from their luſts and wickedneſs? it is 
the root of {in, that produces theſe bitter fruits; and 
the only effectual remedy is, to leave our fins, 
and obey the laws and will of God. To con- 
clude, 

Were we fully ſatisfied of the infinite wiſdom 


and goodneſs of God, in the diſpoſal of all events ; 


were this perſuaſion deeply fixed in, and conſtantly 


preſent with us, that whatever God appoints, is for 
the 
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the beſt; we ſhould ſee reaſon enough not only for 


but alſo for rejqicing and giving tfanke n 

diſpenſations of his providence. t us then at a 
times, and on all occafions, with all patience, 
meeknels, cohtentment, and r-fignation, of ſpijit, 
be paſſively, as well as actively, conformable to 


conrentment, and a patient ſubmiſſion to his rat 
* 1 


the divine will, and demean ourſelves as becomes 
goo children, under the chaſtiſament of a wiſe and 


good father; let us with ſatisfaction of mind, not 
only endure, but approvy of all God's diſpenſatioos, 

h will he juſtify and ocyuy us eee 5 agg for 
our patient bearing of our preſent affliftiqns, he will 
reveal to us ſuchan exgellent reward of glory, with 
which the ſufferings of this preſent life is not wor- 
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Diſcourſe LXXIIIL Bp. Clagget. 
| Of FAITH, HOPE, and CHARITY: 
| 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


And er abideth faith, hope and charity, 
theſe three, but the greateſt of theſe is 
charity. 5 


RO M this excellent ſaying of the apoſtle, 
we may learn what ought to be the end of a 
Chriſtian, and what means cur religion affords us 
to attain this end. And if we duly and attentively 
conſider the nature of the things he ſpeaks of, it 
will evidently appear, that the uſe of faith and 
hope to us in this world, (for in the next, they will 
be uſeleſs) regards the advancing us to a higher per- 
fection of charity ; here called the greateſt of the 
three. Whilſt we are in th's imperfect ftate and 
condition, faith, hope, and charity, are very need- 
ful, and of indifpen{able uſe, to conduct us to fu- 
ture and immortal hax pineſs. And ſince theſe three 
are diſtinguiſhed by their own natures, we ought to 
have diftinct notions of them. But we are upon all 
accounts to aſcribe the greateſt excellence to charity; 
that it 1s a more perfect virtue, and.h.th a more 
immediate eiEcacy upon our eternal happineſs, than 
t e other two. This will better appear by explain- 
ing the diſtinctions, of faith, hope and charity; 
and by ſhewing the reafons and grounds, why cha- 
rity hath the pre · eminence of the three. 
5 TT, Faith, 


P. ſe. LXXII Li J faith, hope, and charity, m 


-Þ aith, hope, and charity , however rhey differ in 
ſome things, yet agree in this; that they are all 


certain diſſ oſitions of the mird of man, or prinvi- 


ples, that have a natural tendency towards one and 
tte ſame piòus life and virtuous practi'e z as will 
be clearly ſcen, if we diftinaly conſider them: 
Faith, in general, is an aflent to the truth of ſuch 


things upon the teſtimony of others, as ate not eyi- | 


dont of themſelves: The writers of the new teſta- 
ment, by faith; bt btlieving; always meant an aſ- 
ſent to a propoktion; that is true, or a perſuaſ on 
grounded upon teſtimohy. Faith may be diftin= 
guiſhed into ſeveral ſorts; But chiefly into human; 
or divine faith. The faith which the apoſtles in 
the new teſtament treat of, was divine faith, or be- 
lieving on the reſtimony f God; © if we receive 
*© the witneſs of men, the witneſs of God is grea- 


„ ter!“ J he faith of moſt chriſtians is Dany owe- 


mg to education, of to the opinion they have of 
their teachers, or to ſome ſuth method; whereby 
error is imibibed; as well as truth; and yet whikt 
they believe the.d6Arines of the goſpel; their per- 
ſuaſion is true faith: It not being neceſſary to the 
naturè of that aſſent; which we call faith, for à man 
to be able to give all the beſt reaſons for his 
faith, that- may -be pfoduced. But tho' | faith 
n ay be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſorts, yet the ge- 
neral notion of faith is, that it is the evidence of 
things not ſeeh, or a - perſuafion of the truth of 
thoſe things upon teſtimony, which we cannot 
diſcover by any evidence of ſenſe ; and thus the 


faith which the apoſtle here ſpeaks of, is a perſua- 


fion, that the doctrine and laws of the goſpel, are 
the laws of God; that thro'-the atonement of 
Chtiſt's death, fincere obedience to thoſe laws is the 
condition of the forgiveneſs of fins; that thee is 
a future ſtate when men ſhall be rewarded or mu 
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ed, according to their works; and that all the mo- 


tives to repentance and a new life, contained in the 
Chriſtian religion, are divine-revelations. This is 


that faith, which now abideth, and is of indiſpen- 
Able and neceſſary uſe, to work that reformation in 
our hearts and lives, which will qualify us for eter- 


nal happineſs. For all other principles, than thofe 

of the 0 hriſtian faith, are inſufficient, to perſuade 

us to the practice of religion and virtue. In deed, 
That religion and virtue have a tendency to pro- 


" mote our happineſs in this world, is an argument 


inſiſted on by modern divines and old philofophers ; 
but it cannot be fo effectual to procure this, as a 


Chriſtian's faith. For ſuch arguments will not per- 


ſuade a man to that kolineſs, without which no man 
ſhall ſee the Lord. They may prevail with a wiſe 
man, to avoid thoſe vices which are inconfiſtent 


with his preſent advantage ; but not to deter him 


from many fins, that are oppoſite to his eternal hap- 

ineſs. There are no doubt many whom the care 
ef their temporal intereſts will reſtrain from ſome 
vices; but if they have no better principles, what 
Mall hinder them from thoſe fins, which they may 


o diſcreetly manage, as not to hurt their bodies nor 
eſtates? What ſhall give them courage to reſiſt 


thoſe temptations, that threaten their preſent wel- 
fare, if they yield not to them? What can make 
them dare to die, rather than break the laws of 
God? So that the confideration of prefent advan- 
tages, will not carry a man thro' the whole of reli- 
gion. .But if we firmly believe the promiſes and 
doQrines of the goſpel; if we make that faith the 
principle of our lives, it will equally reſtrain us from 
all ſorts of fin, whether conſiſtent or not, with our 
temporal intereſt. A true Chriftian's faith will 
make us refrain from all manner of evil, and not, ta 


ſtain and defile our minds and conſctences with ſin; 


For tho our ſins may be ſuch, as not to faſten in- 
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famy on our names, or procure the hatred and envy 
of men, yet it will deprive us of the favour of God, 
and exclude us from an eternal inheritance in the: 
kingdom of heaven; and this is ſufficient: to make 
us fly from fin, with the greateſt indiguation and 
abhorrence. If therefore our faith abideth, and we 


are really perſuaded of thoſe inviſible future rewards 
will produc: in us the practice of univerſal googs 


neſs. The power of ſuch a faith hath appeared in 


multitudes of believers, who have-been raifed from 


the loweſt and moſt degenerate ſtate, to become ex : 


amples to others of virtue and piety. This is that 


$ 


x * 


faith or firm perſuaſion of the truth of Chriſt's re- 


ligion, which turned the heathen world from their 


vices and idolatries; that exalted men of low degree 

to that high fortitude of enduring torments, not ag- 
cepting deliverance from death. And the ſame faith 
ſtill abideth for us, as was at firſt delivered to the 
Hints. The promiſes and threatnings contained in the 
bible, are ſtiil the doctrine of God to us, who have 
as much reaſon to believe them, and be influenced. 
by them, as any who have lived before us. Thus 


much as to the nature, notion and uſe of faith. _ 


That hope which the apoſtle ſpeaks of, ſignifies in 
general the expe tation of ſome good, whereof a 
perſon hath no abſelute aſſurance; but here it 
means fuch an expectation of eternal happineſs, as 
in the goſpel is promiſed to Chriſtians, who will 
faithfully ſerve God and do their duty ; and perſe-, 
vere in the practice of an holy life, which is the 
condition of the premiſe. Salvation is the object of 
eur hope, which is more or leſs ſtronger or weaker 
according to the degrees of piety and virtue, that 
we have attained, But while we are in this world, 
we cannot with any certainty have more than the 
hope of eternal happineſs. It is therefore neceflary 
that hope ſhould abide with us, to animate our en- 
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daavours to Fleaſe God, and obtain eternal life; and 
God will not be wanting by his grace to enable us- 
to do this, if we will do our part; and the more 
diligent we are in the duties of religion, the greater 
will our hope be. Bur if it be a {ad thing to live 
without hope of heaven, how ſhould this engage us 
to a fycedy repentance ? If it is pleaſing to have 
this hope enc reaſed, and our fears leſſened, how dili- 

t ſhould we be to attain the habits of goodreſs 
a0 all Chriſtian virtues? Is the aſſurance of eter- 
nal life the moſt ve lua ble ſatisfaction we can have; 
how ſhould this oblige us to perſevere in the ways 
ot piety, by which only it can be obtained ? God 
hath ſo ordered the method of our ſalvation, that 
our hopes ſhould not exceed the proportion of our. 
virtues ; that we ey be always excited to great 
dili,ece in a religtous life: tince the promiſes of 
ghe gol. bel, afford no true comfort if we are care- 
leſs and wicked, and do not perliſt in the ways of 
Chriftian virtue. 

As to thoſe who pretend they cannot ſerve God 
comfortably, till they are aſſure of their ſalvation, 
this is a mo? unreaſonable notion. We find St. 
Paul, when he was near the end of his race, thus 
tflumphing ; © ] have fought a good fight, | Have 
* finiſhed my c-urſe, I have kept the fa th, hence- 
* forth there 1 is lat: up for me a crown of righte- 
„ o1/ne's:” So that if afſurance is to be had in this 
life, the Chriſtian can only arrive to a full attainment 
of it, ty a long and patient virtue; by a tried love 
to 55 od, a great firmneſs in good principles, and a 
content practice of true rel gion. But in the mean 
time, if we reſolve to walk as becomes the goſpel, 
without -niertaining har i thoughts of God, and be- 
lie ng that he will ſupply us with grace ſucient for 
us; ve : ſhall neve want ſo much comfort, as will be 
necefſa· to enc'urage us in weil. doing. Having thus 


ihewn, that hope is a comfortable expectation of 
eter- 
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eternal life, if we perform the conditions on which 
God hath prom-ſed it; I proceed to confider that 
other principle of obedience, which being added to 
faith and hope, compl-tes the right temper and con- 
ſtitution of à Chriſtian; and that is charity, the , 
greateſt of the three; the beſt and firmeſt principle 
ot all our obedience and virtue. 
The occaſion of St, Paul's diſcourſe upon charity, 
was the diſorders that then prevailed ia the church 
of Corinth; and the branch of charity he chiefl7 
inſiſted upon, was love to the church. From thence 


he proceeds to ſpeak of charity, in its full latitude, - 


as the principle of all kinds of good actions, and un- 
der that notion reckons it with faith and hope. Some 
turbulent perſons in Corinth, proud of their gifts, 
by endeavouring to gain followers, had made divi- 
ſions in the church, and put things in great diſorder. 
This made the apoſtle to diſcourſe of fpiritual gifts, 
and the uſes to which they were ſerviceable in the 
church of God ; and then he ſhews them a more 
excellent way, than making themſelves great, by 
boaſting of their gifts. Tho' I ſpeak, ſays he, with 
** tongues of men and angels and have not charity, I 
am become as a ſounding braſs or a tinkling cym- _ 
** bal; and tho'I have the gift of prophecy, and un- 
derſtand all myſteries and all knowledge; and tho 
] have all faith, ſo that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, Iam nothing; and tho" I 
beſtow all my goods to feed the poor; and tho'I 
give my body to be burnt, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.“ That is, tho” I could 
ſpeak of religion, and the doctrines of the Lane 
with all the eloquence of nature or art, ſo as to 
gain the attention of all who hear me; nay, tho“ 1 
could ſpeak with the oratory and power of an angel: 
yet if I did not uſe theſe advantages for the benefit 
of the church, the promoting of true piety, -the 
ſtrengtnening of 1 love and concord; but 


* 
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Thould-employ them to breed ſchiſms and conten- 
tions; all my eloquence: would be an emp ty noiſe, no = 
mbre pleaung to God, than a ſounding brais, or a 135 
tink ling cymbal : nay; if I could prophecy, and in- 
terprer ali the ſcriptures, if 1 underſtood my ſteries, 
ould refolve all dificult and doubtful queſtions ; 

or if I ſhould give away all my goods, inflict the 

euteſt ſeveritles and penances on my body, be c on- 

. to undergo torment and death; yet it [ ſhould 

ve. the pſteftation of ths wiſdom and cloquence, 

* mxheſe aufteritics and mortdications, only tocaute diſ- 
cords, and divide the communjon of Chriſtians, this 
would not render we in the leaſt better, or more ac: 
ceptabie 46 God, than if 1 was ignorant of all theſe 

things. And then he takes occation to diſcour'e of 

| Bath, in us utmoſt latitudę, as the nd prin- 
viple of ul kind of virtues. 

Charity at large, is no leſs than an unfeigned 

ve to God and man; to Gog in the firſt place, 

S the moſt excellent being i in the univerſe, infinite 

4h eſs and all porfeHtions : and then to thoſe 

creatures of God, that bear the image of his eter- 

nal reafon upon ther ſouls. This love to mankjnd 

wif includes the love of ourſelves, as being part of 

chat ſociety, which was created for the honpur of 

Gd, and — attainment of one common bappine . 

Anti this virtue of charity, conſiſts in a live] lente 

of the goodneſs of thoſe things, whereby de d 

our of God, and the benefit of mankind are wo 

moted; from whence arifes an obligation to all 
Chriſti virtues : ſuch as pigty towards God, apd 
obdediende to his will, meekneis and peaceableneſs 
rowards men, ſobriety and temperance in all our 
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appetites.— He then that is endued with an un- 

feigned love to God and man, and with a juſt ſenfe 
vf the honour of God, and the welfa e of men, 
will he ãnduced to perferm ſuch things; and have 
as great an averſion to all vice and ungodlinefs, as 
any creature has, to what is deſtructive of its na- 
iure. 


ture. * For love is the fulfilling the law; and 
where an uniyerſal charity is the principle, an uni- 


was there no other motive to aſſiſt it. And thus 


ing parti cus. | | 
Ckarity is the end of faith and hope, St. Peter 
r ltes faith the firſt principle, and charity the high- 


tr jove. God and one another, there would be 


rated from the love of God, and a guſt ſenſe of vin- 
tue and goodnels, it is nece' ary that we ſhould be 
ar e a2ainit temptations. ſecured againſt our ſen- 


by che fear of puniſhment, and the hope of reward. 


to work in us 4 inward principal of virtue; freely 
diſpoſing us to the love of God and men, to the 


ever difficult at firſt it may be for a man who leaves 
a wicke] courſe, to keep God's commandments, 
yet by diligence in avoiding evil and doing good, 
Wien once vicious habits are broken, and that the 


God, and his holy laws, then will the penitent de- 
light in ſuch a lie; and perform thoſe good actions 
which before ſeemed to be againſt his affections and 
inclinations, with the utmoſt pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion. This is the glorious liberty of the children of 


is that ſtate which all the motives of religion have 
ſtians. As much therefore as the end is preferable 


Dit LXXII. and ch.. 37 


yerial gogdneis of manners will ceftainly — | 


have brieily repreſented the different notion of faith, 

hope, and charity. I progeed to thew for what 

reaſons, and upon what grounds, the greateſt af 
theſe is charity; and this will appear by the follow- 


e perfection in tlie Chriſtian life, Did all men 


{e's reed of faith to oblige, or of hope to enzau- 
nge them to obedience z but fince we are degenes. 


ſea! appetites, and reſtrained from evil practices, 


Fat the end ai ned at by theſe external matives, is 


practice of ll piqus and honeſt ations. And how- 


love of ſin and the world gives place to the love f : 


God, to which the. goſpel defigns to bring us. This 


in view, in order to make us univerſally good Chi- 


ws © Of foithy bop, Dit LX III. 
m the means, ſo much greater is charity, than faith 
and hope. 

But this will forther appear, by conſidering that 
Charity is more excellent than they; for faith and 
Kope are only motives to viitue, but charity is the 
noble difpoſition of the ſoul rovards it. J am 
therefore much fir rized, an ſnould contend, that 
zahe faith by which St. i ſays we are jukified, 

_Eath not include obedience; it being evident, that 
wh te he oppoſes faith to works as io our julie 
"tion, he alxays oppoſes it to-the obſervance of tie 
J-wiih law, or to ſinleſs perfefion : The former 
of which coul j-firfy no man before God; ai:d the 
Etter in our frail ſtate is impoſſible. And therefore 
e muſt be juſtified by fa th, that is, by believing 
the goſpel of Chrift, and living according to that 
belief. It is therefore apparent, that the fa th by 
which we are fuilrfied, ſuppoſes charity and univer- 
fal holin-ſs; for to be juſtified by God, is to be 
efte:med righteous by him. Indeed, it would be 
very lirange, that alth ſhould have all the juſtifying 
virtue, and charky none, wich yet is by ny the 
more un diſpofition of the two; unte eſs we 
can be fo ab{urd as to ſuppoſe, that God will value 
and approve of that moſt, which is leſs excellent; 
and that jeſs, which is more excellent in its own 
nature. Sy chat the faith by which we are juſtified, 
comprehen.l all things neceſſary to the making a 
good Ciritian, and conſequently charity, which is 
the moſt excellent of them all. If a man firmly be- 
leves ail the promiſes and threatnings of the goſpel, 
but does not love God, and keep his command- 
ments, what commend>tion or reward can, belong 
10 his faith; or how is it pollible, for God to 
eſteem him a good man? From hence it is evident, 
that chority, as here confidered, is in its own nature 
more excellent t an faith, becauſe without it, faith 
Data [title or no excellence at all. Again: 


Charity 


Diſc. LXIII. and charity. | 1 
- Charit 10 is a more powerful e of geeint | 


chan fai 
good effects, and therefore is greater. G04 knows, 
there are too many who are called believers, and 
have a ſtrong confidence of eternal happineſs, and 
yet are little better for this in their lives. But we 
cannot ſuppoſe a man endued with-charity, that is, 
with the loye of God and man, to be careleſs of 
doing what good is in his pawer ; becauſe this is a 
never-failing principle of all virtyous actions, which 
belongs to the ſeveral conditions of men. It i is this 
that makes men true and fincere worſhippers of God, 
juſt and honeſt, kind and merciful one towards an- 
other; liberal to the neceſſitous, patient under in- 
juries, meek and gentle in their whole converſation. 
his makes us pt.) the miſerable, congratu ate the 
happy, and baniſhes envy and malice, pride and 
cruelty out of the world. This makes men peace- 
able in their ſtation, quiet and obedient under govern- 
ment, and inoffenſive in all their behaviour, becauſe 
theſe things contribute to the good of mankind. 
Charity makes a good man to conſider, that his rea- 
ſon and underſtanding, his wit and judgment, his 
power and riches, his place and calling, his health and 
lite, are not ſq many inſtrumeats only for his own 
advantage; but as ſo many obligations to do all the 
good, of which they render him capable. By cha- 
rity it is, that men are good and uſeful to one an- 
other, that their trueſt intereſts are ſtrengthened, 
their comforts ſecurcd, human ſo-iety.is preſerved 
and made happy. 80 that if factions and animoſi- 
ties grov amongſt us, it is not ſo much for want 
of faith and hope, for there is abundance of that 
even to infallibiliry ity with ſome people, and to a cer- 
tain aſſurance with others, as the not having this di- 
vine grace of charity, to diſpoſe men to thoſe ac- 
tions, which tend to the univerſal benefit of all ſos 
ci. ty. 
7 Clarity 


and hope, and more certainly produces | 
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"is alfo greater than the other two, be- 
cauſe it 8 like unto Goc, which faith and 
Hope cannot do. What is the creation of the world, 
but an effect of the divine charity? What is our 
reaſon and underſtanding; what are all the benefits 
he i;ath befiowed upon us, and all the creatures he 


Hath given us for our ufe, bat the emanations of his | 
Jove towards us? What was the giving the Son of 


his love to ſuffer death, but the expreſlians of an 
metiimable charity tow ards ſinners? Wbat is his 


patience and Jong-ſuffering ? What the grace of 


bis Holy Spirit, with which he aids us? What is 
our capacity to partake of that eternal Ife he hath 


{ed to reward us with? What are all thefe 


and innumerable other bleſſings that he confers on 


us, but the charities of God towards men? It was 


e and goodneſs that made the world, that go- 


verns and directs the affairs of it, in order to an uni- 


verial good, the glory 15 God, and _ welfare 9 


creatures. 

I therefore we would imitate God, we muſt con- 
fider him as the great example of charity, and be 
4 merciful, as our heavenly father is merciful.” 
We muſt be ready to do all the good we can in our 
generation. Our minds muſt be diſpoſed to, and 
our lives employed in, the practice of all thoſe 


Chriſlian virtues, that will beſt promote the honour | | 


ef God, the benefit of mankind, and the improve- 
ment of our own fouls, in what is moſt excellent, 
For he that is mot inclined to do good, that truly 
defires the glory of God, really loves his neighbour, 
ani ĩs kind to 540 men; he it is that moſt reſembles 
God, the uruverſal benefactor, the great original of 
charity, and fountain of all goodneſs. But as faith 
anti hope cannot be ab to almighty God, ſo 


can they have no reſemblance to God. Laſtly, 


- Charity is an immutable perfection in us, that 
will laſt ſorever. Charity never faileth. It is this 


by 


'# 


5 
9 
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by which God will be kind to his ſervants, and they 
forever dutiful to him. Our faith is uſeful to us, 
while we do not ſee the things we believe; and dur 
hope, while we do not enjoy thoſe rewards we ex- 
ns but theſe two will A po. place in the other 


world. The love of God, and of mankind, now 
begun in us, by the chriſtian faith, inſtead of being 
done away, wil in the next ſtate grow into pare 
fection, and be forever the life of that happineſs 
which abideth for us in the kingdom of heaven. So 
that charity is as much greater than faith and . 
as the ſtate of the bleſſed hereafter is ſuper or 
this imperfect life in the fleſh, which we live by = 
faith of the Son of God. And God grant, that our 
faith and hope may be lively and effectual principles 
in us, of obedience and charity; that when this life 
ſhall 'be no more, we may with joy behold that 
kingdom, which we now believe, poſſeſs that e- 
ward we now hope for, and perfect that charity 
whisb is here begun in us. 
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The GREAT BENEFIT of eoNsID ERA 


TION: 
Deut. xxxii. 2H. 


© that they were wiſe; that they underſtdod this; 
then they would conſider their latter end. 
\HESE words are part of that great ſong, 


1 which Moſes ſpake unto all the congregation 
ot 1itael, immediately before his death, and which 


by God's expreſs commantl, he left as h's laſt afid 


beſt legacy to them and their poſterity forever. In 
the verſes before, we have a fad and terrible de- 
claration of thoſe judgments that ſhould hereafter 


befal them for their impenitence; which was no 


doubt the occaſion and importance of that paſſio- 
hate with, into which that prophet here breaks out; 
in conſideration of their danger and inſenſibility of 
it: © © th. t they were wiſe, that they underſtobd 
e this; that they would confider their latter end“ 
Whether by their latter end we are to underſtand 
that great and terrible deſtruction which befel them- 
ſelves and their country in the loſs of Jeruſalem ; or; 
whether of God's rej-Aing them from his covenant, 
and from be rig any longer his own peculiar inheri- 
tance; whether one or both, yet it is certain, that a 
greater and more amazing inſtance of the divine 


vengeance on a particular. nation, has hardly been 


known from the beginning of the world ; and the 
cauſe 
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| cauſe of all their evils was inconſideration, a fault- 
much more inexcuſable in the Iſraelites, as they had 
received moſt clear and ſenſible proofs of the divine 
power and goodneſs. For they had ſeen the miras 
cles by which God had brougrt them out of the 
land of Egypt, and conJucted them neat forty years 
thro' the — They had beheld his majeſtz 
when in a very terrible manner he ' vouct ſafed to 
give them his law from Mount Sinai. Nay, that 
nothing might be wanting to awaken a ſtupid and 
injenfible prople, they had known his judgments 
too, in the puniſhment of their fins. They had 
ſeen the deſtruction which their fathers had tuffered, 
and were exprefsly foretold, what evils they and 
their poſterity ſhould undergo for their impietys 
And yet all this was not ſufficient to awaken cheit 
conſideration, to raiſe in them a ſenſe of, and care 
to prevent the danger that attended them. And 
would to God theſe Jews were the only perſons to 
be charged with this neglect; and that our indifs | 
 ferency in doing our duty, did not equally proceed 

from the ſame inconfideration. Alas! were we to 
enter on a review, we ſhould find but tao juſt a 
parallel, both in danger and incogitancy. And the 
words of Mo'es may aptly be applied to us Chriſti- 
ans, O that we were wiſe, that we underſtood this; 
« that we would conſider our latter end.“ In ſpeak- 
ing on a ſubject ſo neceſſary and important, I ſhall 
ſhew the danger and miſchief of inconfideration; 
enquire into the cauſes thereof; offer ſome general 
rules for the practice of it; and laftly, draw forme 
practical inferences from the whole. 

It has been the uſual method of moſt caſu ſts, in 
enquiring into the cauſes of fin, to expoſe the 
miſchiefs, and aggravate the danger, of thoſe par- 
ticular temptations, that are the immediate occa- 
bons theteof. Hence many run into inveCtives 
againſt the intereſts and 3 the honours and 


ricl. es 


3 

n 
1 
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riches of the world; aſſuring the good Cariftian, 
that he muſt reſolve to abandon them, or at leaſt 

it all undue eiteem, aid inordinate defire of them. 
the true and univerſal cau e of all our evils, is 
inconſideration; this is neglected, or but I'ghtly 
and ſeldom touched. on: There ate I believe but 
very few who place it In the number of their temp- 
tations; or th nk themſelves concerned to provide 
againſt it. But before I proceed to thoſe patticu- 
lars which concerfi the femoval of this evil, I ſhall 
endaovout to convince men of the neceſſity of con- 
 fideration ; by ſhewing, that of all the devil's ar- 
tiſices, this has been the moſt ſucceſsful, and that all 
other temptations is derived ftom the influence of 
this. That riches and honour, pleaſure and inte- 
reſt, do only ſeduce ſome ; triumph over the weak- 
neſs only of fame diipofitions ; but that inconfideta- 
tion is a general ſhare, which carties all before it: 
the one univerial cauſe of all our fins, being no 
other than this, that we do not confider as we ought, 
what our duty is, and what our obligations ate to 
practiſe it. And : 1 
It cannot be denied, but that inconſideration ex- 
poſes us to every temptation, which the devil ſhall 
think fit to lay n our way; it is often the cauſe 
that we are tempted, and always the feaſon of 
dur being overcome by the temptation. How 
many ſins do men fall into, for want of conſider- 
ing and knowing they were fins ? "There is ſcarce 
à more general plea in the mouth of every ſinner, 
than, that he meant no harm in what he did, that 
he did not know, or think it was unlawſul. And 
this want of conſideration, expoſes men to infinite 
temptations, by keeping them in a criminal igno- 
rance, of hat they ſhould have known and con- 
fid>r:d, Nor are the ignorant only concerned in 
this langer. He who knows his duty the beft, is 
wet often times no leſs ſurptiaed by his — 
„ than 
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th n the moſt ignorant. The devil, who knows 


our weakeſt times, and conflantly watches his ad- 


vantage, then aſſaults us moſt, when he tees us 
leaſt o our guard, andia no condition to refiſt him, 
And if oy a diligent care and attention to our du- 
ty, we are not as readily prepared to reſiſt thoſe 
temp tations he ſollicits us to, as we are otherwiſe 


well inſtructed in our duty; our enemy will have a 


great advantage aguinſt us, if not ſufficient power to 
ccm: us. And that in onſideration is the real 
— ulti.oate cauſe ot all our ſins, will appear, if it be 
obſerved, : | f | 3 
That here are in our religion ſuch motives and 
engagements to obedience, that were they duly 
weighed, it would be impoſſible for a man to live 
wickedly. Is there any among us WEO hath” but 
once ſerioufly reflected on the nature of Go; how 
excellent is goodnefs is, how terrible his juſtice; 
With what an irrecondileable hatred he proſecutes 
fin and finners for its fake; That he. is omnipo- 
tent, and cannot be reſiſted; omniſcient and cannot 
be deceived; that he is every where preſent, {es 
our moſt ret red actions, and will one day bring 
them all to light, in he“ day when he ſhall judge 
the world in righteouſneſs? ” Let him, who has 


ſeriou'iy conſidered this, fay, whether the devil 


could draw him into fin, while he had ſuch thoughts 
to oppoſe his temptations. But Chriſtianity carries 
us yet further. It ſhews us a God. incarnate, a 
God made man on purpoſe for our falvation; who 
gave himſelf for us, that he might redeem; us 


* trum all inquity.” It repreſents to us a cove- 
nant of grace, ſealed with His own moſt precious 


blood, in which we have been ſolemnly initiated and 
{worn at our baptiſm; the condition whereof was, 
** that we ſhould forſake the devil and all his 
works, the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
* world, and all the finful luſts of the fleſn; and 
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inſtead of ſerving theſe, ſhould obediently © kiep 
God's holy wilt and commandments, and walk 
in the ſame all the days of our life.” And who- 
ever duly confiders the weight and moment of this 
one engagement, will find it an impregnable for- 
rrets SY fin, ſuch as all the temptations in the 
world can never overcome. For to reflect but briefly 
thereon ; What is there in all out fins, or the temp- 
tations that lead to them, whoſe force and power 
would not be fruſtrated by this one ſerious conſidera- 
tion? Where is the luſt that can offer any tolerable 
inducement-to comply with it, when compared'with 
our obligations to love and obey fo great, ſo excel- 
"Ent a redeemer ? Is there a paſſion ſo darling, an 
Intereſt ſo valuable, that the moſt deſperate Fnner, 
in his cool, confiderate thoughts, would be willing 
to exchange-for heaven ? or rather, which is the 
cafe, be content for the profecution of it, to go down 
perhaps the next moment into hell, and there dwell 
_ with everlaſting burnings ? So. that bowever fn 
may deceive us by our careleſſneſs, yet it can never 
ſtand before corfideration. It may ſurprize our 
xaſHons, but cannot poſſibly reconcile itſelf to our 
reaſon. Nor are our natures yet ſo degenerate, 
but that a due reflection on our engagements to 
obedience, would, by God's grace, foon oblige us 
to a performance of it. And the bopes of heaven, 
the terrors of hell, the vanity of this world, and the 
eternity of the next, were they once confidered as 
they ought to be, would ſo effectually ſtop our ears, 
againſt the arts of the charmer, charm he never ſo 
«* wiſely,” as not to be able to open them to his in- 
finuation. Again, . | 

'That the want of confidetation, is really the great 

and true cauſe of ali our fins; let me appeal to the 
common practice and experience cf all mankind, 
whether any who begins ſeriouſly to conſider theſe 
things, does not preſently become a good Chriftian. 
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Diſc. LXXIV. of confideration. > 6 
Or elſe what is it that makes the worſt of finners, 
if they come into any danger or calamity, ſickneſs 
or affliction, or that any thing ſtops them in their 
wild carreer, ſo as to give them time to cool and 
conſider their duty, and their great and dangerous 
deviations from it? What is it hut vonſideration, 
that makes ſuch: perſons preſently diſclatm their ex- 
travagancies, to confeſs that they were miſtaken'in 
their notions of virtue and vice, and had therefore 
preferied the intereſts of the one, ' becauſe they had 
not known or ſufficiently confidered the excelleney 
of the other? And tho" theſe pious refſections ma) 
not ſecure their future obedience, bit ſuch perſons 
may again return to their renounced follies, yet that 
is not becauſe piety and religion have not ſufficient 
reaſon on their fide, and which ought to engage 
them to deny themſelves; and forfake their ſenſual 
pleaſures, and worldly intereſts; but only that their 
danger being removed, they have with it alſy loſt 
their conſideration; and their incogitaney again ex- 
poſes them to thoſe ſins, which when they reflect 
on, they will be equally ready to condemn in them- 
ſelves as before. Thus ſufficiently evident is the 
; 2 5 8 . BY 3.3 
great miſchief of inconſideration. But I will add 
one reflection more, which is 6 

That whatever particular temptations we may by 
chance be expoſed to, would be of no force, was it 
not for inconſideration. Pleaſure, riches, honour, 
and intereſt; or any more powerful vanity, are not 
{uch omnipotent temptations, as out corrupt affec- 
tions would repreſent them; on the contrary, it is 
certain they would have no force, but by our own 
incogitancy. As for pleaſure; woul1 the volup- 
tuary purſue that as he does, did he really reflect, 
what, in a little time, will be the end of his de- 
baucheries : That in a few years, perhaps it may 
be only months or days, all his enjoyments ſhall 
ceaſe ; his pleaſures: be exchanged for pain and 
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ſickneſs; ene and infirunty; thoſe torments 
in this life, which are uſually the ſad fore- -FuLners 
of his eternal puniſhment in the other? And as for 
riches ; woul.: any take ſo much care and labour 
to get them, who knows how periſhing they are in 
their own nature, and alſo coniders that treaſure in 
heaven, which the goſpel ſi eaks of as ſo infinitely 
ſurpaſſing all the higheſt acquifitions, here; and fo 
much ſurer to be obtained, ſo .catily acquired, {o 
durable and eternal ? As to honour, if there can be 
ſuch a thi g without virtue; if high places, and 
reat titles, that have ſo long uſurped the name, 
may be allowed the character of it; u hat judg- 
ment can any con:'dering man pats upon uch ho- 
nour; but that Chriſtianity apart, it muſt certa nly 
be a vain thing to build a man's hopes, and exp end 
his life, on what depends on mens opinion f, and 
value fer us; Who oſten give this thing called ho- 
nour to the moſt undeſerving, in exclufon of the 
truly brave.and worthy. / nd then ſor the intereſts 
of this world; alas! what can they appear to any 
ſerious cunfidering man, but meer vanity, wko does 
but remember the great and wiſe queſtion of lis 
Saviour, . M hat is a man. profited, if he ſt.ould 
gain the whole world and loſe his own ſeul ? or 
hat ſhall a man give in exchange for his ſoul *” 
Hence it is evident, that our greateſt danger under 
any temptation, ariſes from the want of conſid era- 
tion, 

And if we enquire into the cauſes of this incon- 
fideracion ; it wi'l appear, that the firſt and moſt 
fatal of all is, that men imagine they do well conſi- 
der theſe things, when in truth they do not. If 
we are ſometimes a little ſerious and reflect on re- 
Jigion; if we go to church on Sundays, and are 
not ſcandalouſly wicked the week after; if we re- 
ceive the holy ſacrament in its ſeaſons, and reflect a 


little the week before on our ſins and vanities, and 
; reſolve 
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number of people, Eut alzs ! this is far from be- 
ing true conſideration.” It is not every, "ight reflec- 
tion on religion, which deſerves tłat name. He 
that will do it ettectuaky, muſt reſolve to ſearch . 
the bottom of his foul ; not a fin fo ſecret, a luſt 
or iuteren ſo dear or profitable to us, but to the 
hs of cur power mutt be diſcovered and rooted 

The danger of n in general, Il the black 
circumſtances, and aggravations of our particular 
ſins, muſt ſeriouſly be co.fidered ; the hopes and 
terrors of eternity thoroughly weighed ; Wat the" 


goodneſs of God. is, if „e repent ; what his judg- 


ments will be, if we continue to deſpiſe the riches . 
of his mercy, and treaſure yp to ourſelves wrath” 
againſt the day of wrath. In ſhort, whatever can 


tend to convince us of our fins, and certaih dan- 


ger, engage us to forſake the o e, and eſcape the 
other, mult be laid before us ſo long, till that by 
God's grace we be br.ught to ſuch a ſenſe of our 
co dition, as fincerely. to repent of our paſt ſins, 
a d tedfaf ly reſolve to obey God's commands: 
Without thus confidering, no one confiders as he 
ought; he oaly flatters himſelf, and cheats his o.. 
ul. 
Ano: her cauſe of mens in-onfider-t! on, in matters 
of religion, is the apply ing the r m nds and t oughts 


reſolve to ſin no more, this by m-ny is called con- 
ſidering; and I fear is the voly religion of a great 


— 
1 4 


to other purpoſes. The generality of mankind re- 


gerd religion, as a thing indifferent, and not as 
their proper bu neſs; ſomewhat to entertain them 
When melancholy, 1 * it ſome ſo emn times, but 
not to be made the ſubject of their more immedi- 
ate thoughts and conſideration. Thus « o ſuch re- 
verſe the maxim of ' cur Saviour, and make, not 
our ſalvation, but the buſineſs o this world, our 
employments and intere g, and tco mand e en fin 


and vice, the Olle 1 needful. And if then this 
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is the caſe, no wonder if we ſee ſuch fad and dread- 


ful effects; ; for if men eſteem the concerns of this 


preſent life their main- bufineſs, we need not be fur- 
prized they confider no more of a far better coun- 
try. We may bade with Moſes, with, < O that 
Lac Lide were wilt E, that they would conſider this PT 
But all this miſtake 18 rectified, we cannot mu Hh 
expect, they ſhould conſider their latter end: 
tho there is nothing 1 more pleafing or Seroeable to 
our rational nature, than the practice of religion; yet 
there being ſomething rough and uneaſy in the firſt 
ſetting out, which the habitual ſinnet cannot without 
ains and difficulty get over, this is another, and 
no ſmall enge to religion. He who proſpers 
by fin, who grows rich, great, or hcnourable by 
injury or oppreſfion, by fraud and flattery, u ill no 
doubt be very uneaſy to embrace a religion, that 
requires juſtice and integrity, in every action; that 
forbids violence and rapine, all w icked artifice and 
diſſi mulation, and all thoſe evil methods by which 
he has encr:afed and flouriſhed. So that what with 


4 prevailing intereſt, or real fear; an unwillingneſs 


to forſake bn, or thinking it impoſſible to be over- 
come; many I believe go on without conſidering, 
and hate to reflect on what they reſolve never tore- 
form. Or, laſily, 

Men are apt to delay this great affair, refolying 
one time or other to conſider, without having the 
heart to ſet about it. This is alſo a great, and! fear 
general, fault, ſuch as perhaps has bar more 
fouls, than any one thing in the world us ſome 
refer theſe kind of thoughts to old. age, and yet 
never come to it, but go down 1 in the grave, with- 
out having provided for it. Others fix a time, 
which buſi: ets afterwards diſappoints. At length, 
God's grace is withdra vn, and conſcience having 
been often denied, grows weary of any longer im- 


fern z and when we thought to have con- 
| ME = ſidered, 


«+4 


Diſe. EX XIV. of confuderation 7 
ſidered, we find neither will, ſtrength, nor oppor- | 
tunity for it. „„ Si 

But it may be of uſe to give ſome general rules 
for the practice of conſideration. And this muſt be 
done by a ſerious and impartial enquiry, both into 
ourſelves, and our religion: by a diligent and ſtrict 
examination, what our duty towards God is, and 
how we ought. to perform it. As to our, duty to- 
wards God, the neceſſity of this, is ſo well under- 
ſtood, that however negligent all are, every one is 
convinced of his obligations to it. Indeed it is the 
fault of mary, to fix their thoughts on ſome part 
of their religion, to the neglect of the reſt; to run 
away with the promiſes of the goſpel, without con- 
ſidering what they muſt do, to entitle themſelves 
thereto, Others, ſolely regard the diff culty of its 
commands, and concluding it impoſſible to live as 
they ought, think it in vain to try what they can 
do.. Some admiring St. Paul's account of faith, 
without confidering what it is, content themſelves 
with having a right faith, not regarding the neceſ- 
ſity of good works, — by St. James. 
Others think themſelves ſecure, in being members 
of a pure reformed church, on the one hand; or 
elſe ef an unerring, infallible catholic church, on the 
other; as if the eſpouſing ſuch an intereſt, church, 
or party, was all God requires in order to ſalvation, 
Many are the miſtakes of this kind; to prevent 
Which, let me give this plain rule for the direction 

of all : that whoſoever will confider, as he ought, 
muſt do it univerſally, and leave no part of his re- 
ligion unexamined, That whatever conſideration 
contributes. to leſſen our duty, or rather, does not 
promote it, is falſe and imperfect; and if he fiogs 
there, it will deceive and ruin him, We are alſo 
to conſider our ſtate and our duty, what God re- 
quires of us, and how we have lived, and not to 
defer this. For ſince our life is but a puff of 

| | F 4 a 8 breath, 
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breath, every day in our n ftrils, and net one mo- 


ment that we can call our own, it will concern us 
much, not to deter cont :1dering how we are provided 


for another world. 
© Repentance is a duty that cannot be ai harged in 
a moment, nor is there any time, or pla ce for it, 
after this life: and thould we tho inco: ſideratien 
n glect it, we ſhall in vain lament our fin and folly 
to all eternity. Whoever has omitted fo great 
and nece! ary a cuty, let not ſuch longer defer it, 
nor ſuffer © his eyes to {leep, nor Eis eye lids to 
** l er, until he {-ts about it. Indeed it is to 
be withed, that nen would not let one day tip 
without tEis confderaticn ; becauſe a day 1eidom 
paſſes, but that we are ouilty of ſomething tha t calls 
for r-p:n ance ; and no one knows when he Les 
down to ſleep, whether be ſhall ever rife gain t. to 


Fe form it. 


To conclude : I haye already obſerved, On at 
want of conſideration, is the great univerſal cauſe 
of all our fins; and till that is removed, it w li be 
im; ofible for us to re pent of them. nd one 
woul thin k nothing more need be faid, to engage 
any fober man to the practice cf it: but I mutt go 
farther yet. Almighty God, who has given us 
our underſtandings and wills, on purpoſe for his 
ſervice, requ res the concurrence of them in all our 
actions; his ſervice muſt be res ſonable, or it wil 
not be accept: d. He is rot pleaſed with what we 


do by chance; where his glory 1s not deſigned, te 


thinks it not advanced; and that good which is 
done without conBdefing | is but a meer natural ac- 
tion, and deſerves as little praiſe, as a plant for 
growing, or a ſtone for falling down to its centre. 
Tt is in vain therefore to pretend to be Chriſtians, 


and to deſire ſalyation, without reflectipg, what it 
is to be che one, and how we ſhould vs to attain 


the other. This is certainly ſuch a combination of 


folly 


Diſe. LX XIV. of confideration, 73 
folly and mpiety, that was net fin as great an e e- 
my co rea en, as religion, no man coul! pottibly be 
guilty of it. For alter all the frightful ideas men 
axe apt to entertain of conſideratioñ, it is not only 
one ot the moſt uſeful, but the mg Fleafing things 
in the werld. 
Let me appeal to the experience of thoſe pious 
uss, who by a due Ferformange of his ex:rcite 
tave their converiation already in heaven; who are 
elevated above the little paſſions and intereſts, 
that engage the buſy part of mankind in ſo much 
labour and vanity : who live in this woild, as if 
they were not of it; free and quiet in the midſt of 
its diſturbances ; ft ny he ſame in every ſtate; who 
love nothing but God and their duty; fear nothing 
but to ſin againtt hin; nor defire any thing but to 
be diſſolved, and to te with im: whoſe well 
grounded hopes ſecure them of their future re ard, 
and a good conſcience tully aſſures them, that nei - 
ther death nor hell itſelf, nor any evils of this life, 
nor any terrors of the tier, are able o diſturb: the 
inward peace and ſatisfaction of their n inds. 

O happy ftate | the bleſſed eflects of a ſerious and 
{requent conſideradion ] can any ſinner þret nd to 
have found in the ways of vic-eine's, a plerfure 
like what a g00d Chriftian meets with, even in the 
. «ſent courte of his life? let the miſer oaſt of 

is riches, the ambitious man of his hcnours ; let 
the voluptuary wailow in all ſenſdal and una anly 
ſatisfactions; but what vanities are all theſe, when 
compared with the ſolid ccmfort and ſatisſfaction 
o a g001 con'ciznce ? a conſcience, that can re- 
flect freely on its act ons; can fear h ino tl e moſt 
ſecret parts of its life, with j j y and af urance; and 
d:lights to compare its duty and practice, to ſee 
how the one illu rates and ſets off the other, Who 
would not purſue the happineſs of ſuch a ftate, 
tho' there were no ſuch thing as hcaven and eter- 


nity 
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74 The great benefit, &c. Diſc, LXXIv. 
aity, to. follow after? Certainly, if pleaſure be that 


which is to govern our purſuits, it is the good 


Chxiſtian chat is. the only wiſe man; and to conſider, 
the moſt delightful practice. Only let us ſeriouſſy 
conſider, and as we ought; let us once in our lives 

be perſuaded heartily to experiment a duty, which 
Fo A great buſineſs of, our whole lite ;. let us; be 
willing to be convinced, and to do our religion and 
Guls 1 10 much juſtice, as to give theſe things a fair 
and equal bearing; ſo ſhall all thoſe bleſſings I have 
been 4 e of, deſcend upon us. We ſhall only 
exchange, not loſe or leſſen our enjoy ments. 


Whatever pleaſure or ſatisfaction we _ hereto- 


fore met with in the ways of fin, we ſhall find 
them all infinitely exceeded in the practice of reli - 


Sion; and when we become fit for heaven, and 


ripe for immortality, we ſhall: be tranſlated from 
theſe excellent, but imperfect 3 joys, to thoſe abſo- 
jute and eternal bleſſings, which neither eye hath 
255 ſeen, nor ear heard, nor e it enter into the 


* heart of man to conceive, * 


| Diſcourſe 


Diſcourſe LXXV. Pp. C gel. 
The gtavanLy CONVERSATION: 


Philippians iii. 20. 


For our canverſation. is in heaven, from 
| whence alſo we look for the Saviour, the 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


AH E converſation of Chriſtians, after the ex- 
ample of the apoſtles, ought to be in heaven; 
and we have great encouragement to ſuch a life, 
becauſe, if our converſation be in heaven, we may 
then expect that our Lord Jeſus Chriſt will come at 
the laſt day, to change our. vile body, that it may 
be faſhioned li like unto his glorious body.” From 
theſe words, we may learn the character of true 
Chriſtians ; that their converſation is in heaven: 
and ſuch a "converſation is neceſſary, to our being 
raiſed to life immortal at the laſt day. 

True Chriſtians, altho' they live upon earth, are 
fleſh and blood, have the ſame bodily defires and 
wants with other men, and go thro? the affairs and 
employments of this world as others do; yet they 
WC alſo citizens of heaven, and their converſation 
15 there. A man may have his chief concerns where 
he is not in perſon. He may be in a country where 
he is a ſtranger, and yet a citizen where he is not 
in perſon; and in this caſe, he rather belongs to 
the place from which he is abſent, than to that, 
where he is preſent. And thus in the converſation 
of true Chriſtians in heaven. For heaven is their 
pity or country, oy being only ſtrangers and ſo- 
Journers 


76 Of a heavenly converſation, Diſc. LXXV. 
Purners upon earth. Such are born again, as from 
heaven; and therefore may rightly | claim hea- 
ven for their country; hence it is, that they are 
faid to be born of God, and of the ſpirit, becauſe 
they lave received from God the principle: of a 
new life, to live according to his will, and not after 
the luſts of the fleſh. © As many as received tim, 
* {that is, Chriſt) to them gave ke power to be- 
* come the ſons of God, even to them who be- 
r hexe in his name; Which were born not of blood, 
* nor of the will of the Heſh, nor of the will of 
* man, but of God.” Such were bora inte an 
e 7d lite, by a doctrine from heaven, teach- 
them to live above this world; and by the 
Holy Spirit enabling them to perform hat God 
requires. Bap ti“ m is the ſacrament of this new 
birt i; and the baptized are born of water and 
ſpirit and f:om that time t ey belong to an hæa- 
venly country, and are only g rangers and ſcjouinets 
here ; for our heavenly birth is much more excellent 
than oux natural birth, and gives a title to a far bet- 
ter place. Hen e it is that Chriſtians ought to look 
upon heaven as their country, being. Ipiritually 
born to a future inheritance there, if they live 
here, acceri ng o their new birth. For this rea- 
fon, we mult a. ftain from fleſhly luſts, becauſe we. 
are born to an iheritance in heaven, which 5. 
mall receive at the great day, if in this Hate of pl 
grimage, We avoid the luſts of the fleſh, 7 0 7 are 
dangerous impediments in our way to heaven. To 
thoſe who are ** born again, he gave power to be- 
c come the ſons of God:“ that is, they had a title, 
as all the children of God have, to the promiſe of a 
blefſed reſurrection, and of eternal life, So that hy 
being bapuſod, we are born to a title to heaven, 
tho” "that place is not to be obtained till the 
great reſurrection; when Chriſt ſhall bring us there. 
But it will be proper to conſider, how and in what 
manner our converſation is in heaven. The 


Diſc. LAXV, Of a heavenly connatatint 77 


The convetſation of true Chriſtians is in heaven, 
as they yield a chearful obe_ience to the laws, and 
hve aitzr tae manner of that ſtate ; their chiet in- 
tereſt and dependance, is there, and not in this 
world, and they obſerve the laws ol man in ſubor- 
dination to the laws of God. T ive Chriſt ans mea- 
ſure g00d and evil, what is to be done, or ayeided, 
not by tie vill of man, or the concerns of this life, 
but by the commands of God, and the laws of 
his kingdom, where their chief intereſts lie. Well 
therefore might the apoiiles ſay, that their con- 
veriation was in heaven; for this appeared by the 
manner and deſign of their lives. Ihe Power 
an! greatneſs of the world were againſt them, whilſt 
they were diſcharging the office, committed. to 
them by their Lord and maſter. And tho forbid- 
din by all earthly authority, to do what they were 
commanded, yet they ventured at. the loſs of all 
things temporal, to obey and fulfil the pleaſure of 
God; which manifeily proves, that theit great 
concern did not lie in this world, but in a far bet- 
ter. End thus are true Chrittians citizens, of hea- 
ven, becauſe no dangers deter them, no human 
pleaſures allure them, from their ſteady obedience 
to the lrws of that place. They worthip God 
with purity, they treat their neighbour with fin- 
cerity, ard love without diſſimulation. They do 
not uſe riches for covetouſneſs or Juxu;y,, or bear 
afflictions with impatience, nor return injuries for 
injuries, as the way of this worid is; becauſe they 
live by an heavenly rule, that does not allow theſe 
things. The apoſtle ſays, be not conformed to this 
world, which would be unreaſonable, if all our 
hopes were to be fixed on it. For men to live 
here, and not take the ſame liberties that others do, 
would be exceedingly hard, were this world the 
chief of their concern ; but if their behaviour be 
according to the rules of a better place, where they 

3 are 
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ate going; this is a "moſt juſt and teaſonable fins 
larity. 3 1 
The great amt föpftantial uries of rellgion, Which 
true Chriſtians practiſe 'vn earth, are the fame 
which angels, and juſt men "made perfect, per- 
form in heaven; for they live as do the inhabitants 
of heaven. The reyerence and love which they 
bear to God, their difeſteem of and diſengage ment 
from ſenſual pleaſures, their featch after divine 
truths, and care to maintain a good Conſcience 5 
their mercy and charity to the miſe table and needy; 
their readineſs and diſpoſſtion to forgive, and to do 
good to all, and their taking delight and pleaſure 
therein ; all theſe things render their temper an 
life, much to reſemble that of the bleſſed ſpitits in 
heaven, which is a ſtate of pure and perfect bliſs: 
Were all men endued with ſuch qualities, this world 
might be a kind of heaven, becauſe our cofiverſa- 
tion would be like the inhabitants of that happy 
Place. And as true Chriſtians govern themſelves 
by the laws, and conform to the manher, and way 
of their heavenly country, fo the defign ad end 
of their actions, and whole conduct in this world; 
is to de happy at laſt, A good Chriſtian ſo diſ- 
creetly orders all his affairs, as always to be promo- 
ting his eternal ſilyation, as well as his temporal 
intereſts. This influences a Chriſtian; in the thoice 
of company and recreations; in the choice of huſt and 
and wife, matter and ſervant; in the manner of 
educating and diſpoſing ehildfen; and in all the great 
circumſtances of life, as to what may prove beſt, 
and moſt fit for them to chuſe- Again, - 
Chriſtians have converſe with heaven in ſeveral 
great and weighty matters. They receive all the 
good things of this life, as from God, the givef of 
them; and daily acknowledge their benefactor, teſ- 
tfying their gratitude to and dependance upon him. 
They conſider the doctrine of falvation,-contained 
in 
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in the holy ſcriptures, as originally ſent them from 
God, and receive the holy ſactament as a divine 
infticution ; and for theſe they return him .praiſe 
and obedience. They ſend up frequent prayers _ 
the throne of grace, for bleſſings of the greateſt 
conſequence ; for pardon of their fins, for trength 
againſt temptations, for patience under afflictions, 
for faith, wiſdom and ar good mind, and the aid of 
the Holy Spirit; and God returns the fruit of their 
prayers in all chings neceſſary or expedient for them, 
which they improve to the glory of God, and their | 
own ſalvation. It may truly therefore be ſaid, that 
the converſation of Chriſtians is in heaven; their 
thoughts being engag zed upon it, as their greateſt 
concern. It is the „ hope of this ſtate, that 
relieves them under the uncomfortable | proſpect of 
ſuch things, as this world affords. Here they ſee 
almoſt every where ſcenes of ſin and folly, flattery 
and deceitfulneſs, hard uſage and oppreſſion, ma- 
lice and ill- nature, fooliſh ambition and ſenſeleſs 
avarice, vanity and diſappointment, miſtruſt and 
jcalouſy, afflictions and objects of compaſſion, vice 
and miſery. And what can give them eaſe under 
ſuch apprehenſions, ſo much, as the pleaſure of 
looking beyond the veil of this world, te that bea- 
venly place, where there ſhall be no trouble, con- 
fuſion, or diſorder; no brutiſh ſenſuality, ao de- 
viliſh malice, no baſe hypocriſy ; where God will 
be ſerved with perfect purity, and man loved with 
perfect charity; ; where power ſhall be without in- 
jutſtice, and wiſdom without cunning; where all 
things will be right, becauſe rone will be there, 
but thoſe who are worthy to live with God for 
evermore. Such conſiderations as theſe entertain 
the minds of Chriſtians; and they do not think of 
their heavenly country a8 A thing only deſirable, a- 
bove all that this world can afford, but alſo as an in- 
beritance, which they ſhall one day certainly 
ſels. And this is that joy, which is unſpeakable, 
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"their converſat ont is in heaven. 
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and full of glory, which makes them deſire to de- 
Pait and be with Chriſt, and to long tor the aps 
Þearing* of our Lord Jeſus ; which makes them 
Ttruggie with, and. at laſt to vanqulih, the very 
TIED 5595S 2462002107 | 
'Tte greateſt concerns of Chriſtians are now in 
heaven, eau e they live in conſtant exgectation of 


going thither, to be fer ever happy in 1oul and 


Cody. And as their affections, ſo wi their thoughts 


be frequently engaged upon it, and be the o ject 
of their meditations; and it will be their up port 


and comfort in adverſity, when the world trowns, 
and gos againſt them. Well t erefore may the 
pity of true Chriſti-ns | e de.cribed, by fu.h ex- 
alted ex] reſſions as theſe; that tieir “lite is hid 
*«/with Chr.it'in God, t at they are not of this 
5 world, but dead to it, and alive to God ;”* that 
they ate here but pilgrims and ſtrangers, aul 
28 | 5 

Let us then ponder theſe things well in our 
mi ds, and confider whether our aflections and 
converſations, our tempers and actions, do anſu er 


ſuch ctiaracters as theſe, and which our holy pro- 


feti.on requires. Do we eſtee nn curſelves only as 
ſtrangers and 1{0journers in this world, and live after 
the m-nner and rules of our heavenly country? 


doth this appear in cur ſince ity, in our charity, in 
our Patience, in cur reverence of God, and de- 


pendance u,on him? do we really think of hea- 
ven, as our country, expect it as our inheritance, 
and therefore deſpiſe the afflictions and pleaſures of 


this life? is there that devotion in our Prayers and 
thankfgivings, anſwerable to all this? or, on the 


contrary, are we not taken up with the cares and 
le fures of this world ; obſerving only ſo much 


of the form of godlineſs, and the practice of reli- 
gion, as that we may eſcape the reproach, and 
other inconveniences of this life? Thele things are 
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to be 'confidered by all of us; that thoſe, who love 
the Lord Jeſus, and look for his appearance, may 
rejoice in their own {incerity : and that thoſe who 
do it not, may be aſhamed of fal ing ſhort of their 
profeſſion, dread the day of judgment, and better 
prepare for 1t, than they have hitherto done ; by 
+« ſetting their affections on things above, and 
« ſeeking the kingdom of God, and his righteoul- 
e 5 8 „ 
| Perhaps ſome may think the words in the text, 
our converſation is in heaven, were intended as a 
character only of the apoſtles, or ſome ſttict per- 
ſons, who ſeparate themſelves ſrom the reſt of the 
world. Rut it is pl in, that they are a deſcripticn 
of what all the true and faithful diſeiples of our 
Lord are, and ought to be: The apoſtle ſays to 
all, * brethren, be followers together of me; and 
„ mark them which walk fo, as ye Fave us for an 
« example; for our conveiſaticn is in heaven,” 
which ihcludes all perſons, and not the apoſtles 
only; who were to be as an example to others. 
So that this is the duty and character of all faith- 
ful and ſincere Chriſtians. But we are not to think, 
that this heavenly mind can only be retained by 
retiring from the cares and bulineſs, the pleaſures 
and temptat ons of a mixed converſation, into mo- 
naſteries and religious houſes, Our Saviour and 
his apoſtles did not direct men to run cut of the 
worlo, to eſcape the pollutions and corruptions 
that are in it, thro' luſt. And if we conſider the 
reaſon of the thing, is the honour of chriſtianity 
and the good of mankind better provided for, by 
hiding the true ſpitit of religion in cells and 
monaſteries, than by ſpreading it abroad in fa- 
milies and towns? we find none of this, either 
commanded, or practiſed by our Saviour and his 
afoſtles. 
Yor, 8 - | And, 
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And, if from the deſcription of true Chriſtians, 
we are to learn-the nature of Chriſt's religion, what 
ſtrangers are the generality of us, to the true {ſpirit 

of his religion? How little is there of it, among 
thoſe who call themſelves Chriſtians ? how few have 


their converſation in heaven, in the manner before 


deſcribed? There are too many profeſſed Chriſtians, 
who know they have a worldly and ſenſual heart, a 
"ſpirit and mind eſtranged from God and things 
above, who have no reliſh of the other life, no af- 
fection or concern for heaven. And yct, ſays the 


apoſtle, brethren, be ye followers together of 


me, and mark them which walk ſo, as you have 
* us for an exam] le; for our converſation is in 


„ heaven.” And O that every one of us could 


Hay, this is true of me; I am of the number of 
ſuch Chriftians as the apoſtle here deſcribes. My 
way and courſe of life is agrecable to this; for tho 
J live and converſe in the world, tranſact the 
buſineſs and manage the affairs of it; yet ſuch is 
my heart, temper, and behe viour in lite and prac- 
tice, that I eftcem myſelf a citizen above, my 
great concern being there.“ But I fear, there are 
very few whole conſciences can teftify thus much 
of them; and who. are arrived at this height of 

Chrittianity, at this heayenly mind. But how man 
are there, whoſe God is their belly, ja 

glory is in their ſhame, who mind earthly 
* things?“ 5 . 
But let us ſeriouſly confider the purport of theſe 
words, our converſation is in heaven; and reflect 
whether our practice and temper have been agree- 
able to the character of true Chriſtians. Let us 
remember, that all who are baptiſed, are in the 
new teſtament ſaid to be born of Cod, to. be dead 
with Chriit, to be riſen with him, and to have put 
on Chriſt. The reaſon of theſe expreſſions is, 
that Chriftianity requires a ſpiritual, W 
| lite, 
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life, and all who profeſs it are vaſthy obliged ſo to 
do; having ſufficient means to enable them to 
perform all that is required. And therefore let us 
be converſant in reading the holy ſcriptures; in par- 
ticular the new teſtament, wherein we find our Sa- 
viour de! cribing the ſincerity, piety and virtue 
of his diſciples : and the writings of the apoſtles 
are ſo full of affectionate exhortations to practical 
godlineſs, that we may from thence tee what 
tie true ſpirit of dur moſt holy religion is. And 
we ſhould fo digeſt, in our thoughts, and imprint 
on our minds, thoſe deſcriptions of Chriſtianity, 
as to conform our actions to them; and in parti- 
cular to practiſe the duty here recommended; of 
having our converſation in heaven. And as a 
motive and encouragement to ſuch, an heavenly 
converſation; we are aſſured of being raiſed to 
life immortal, when Chriſt ſhall come to change 
* out vile body, and to faſhion it like to his glori- 
e ous body.” But we can have no hope of this, 
_ unleſs we have out converſation in heaven; for a 
worldly converſation will not be ſufficient for this 
purpoſe. 

And here it will be very proper; to ſhew the dif- 
ference between the ſecular, and the Chriſtian 
life; that ls; between that goodnef: of temper and 
converſation, which is required to a bleſſed immor- 
tality, and that which wWill ſerve for this world; 
whereby it will appear, that ſuch a meaſure of vir= 
tu2 and goodneſs, as is enough for our worldly 
welfare, will not be ſuTcient fot our obtaining 
the rewards and glories of the next life; that 
bleſſed hope of immortality, promiſed by Chriſt, 
when he ſhall come again to raiſe and change our 
vile body. There are two forts of bad people 
in the world, that have not their converſation in 
heaven, Some, who give a looſe to all manner 
of extravagancy and debauchery, without any re- 
| "128 6 | rain 
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ſtraint on their luſts; who work uncleanneſs with | 
greedineſs, and take ſuch pernicious courſes, as 


expoſe them to many dangers and miſchiefs; waſt- 


ing their eſtates, and impair:ng their health, which 
tends to ſhorten their days: of ſuch lewd perſons, 


it may be truly ſaid,“ that their end is their deſtruc- 


tion, their God is their belly, and their glory is 
* in their ſhame.” | | 

But there are another kind of bad ren, who 
are content to obſerve the rules of virtue out of 
neceſſity, in order to ſerve their temporal intereſts 
and advantages; and ſo far as the practice of reli- 
gion, fobriety, and juſtice, will promote their 
worldly ends, they will put on an appearance of 
virtue and a civil conyerſation ; but ſuch are reli- 
gious, not from the principles of religion, but 
from the wiſdom of rhis world. It miuſt be ac- 


| Knowledged, that there is a degree or kind of 


well-doing requifite to render this life happy. 
Reaſon and experience aſſures us, that Tome mea- 
ſure of temperance and patience, liberality and fi- 
delity, and ſuch other virtues, is neceſſary to the 
welfare and proſperity of a worldly man : for theſe 
virtues greatly contribute to a man's ſecurity and 
happineſs in this life ; as they tend either to procure 
health, riches, friends or reputation amongſt men, 


For inftance ; he that regards his health, muſt not 


abandon himſelf to gluttoriy, drunkenneſs, or 
u1bridled luſt. He that would preſerve bis credit, 
muſt not ſpeak falſly, inſincerely, nor act unfaith- 


fully. He who would live peacably and quietly, 


mult not interrupt the peace and quiet of others. 
He who would receive benefits from others, muſt 
be willins and ready to do offices of kindneſs to 
them. He who would procure riches with repu- 
tation, muſt te qligent and induſtrious ; and if 
he would preſerve them, muſt be diſcreetly frugal. 


be 
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be laid upon our appetites and paſſions, if only to 
obtain the advantages of this life. It is therefore 
a weak objection againſt religion, and the fear of 
God, that they check natural deſires, and will 
not allow us many things, which nature inclines us 
to; becauſe it equally holds good againſt world- 
ly wiſdom, which can never attain its ends, but by 
reſtraining us from many things we ſhould other- 
wiſe do. | | 
For what is it that ruins men's fortunes and 
families, but unbounded luxury ? or engages them 
in dangerous quarrels, but unreſtrained anger, or 
ſome other paſſion ? whence come war and deva- 
ſtations by the ſword, but by the exorbitant luſts 
of men? there is no duty we can rightly diſcharge 
in any relation or ſtate of life, but we muſt check 
ſome inclination or other; for we mult live by rule, 
if we would live happily. A maſter who would be 
ſeryed, muſt uſe his ſervant well; a ſervant that 
would be well uſed, muſt ſerve his maſter dlili- 
gently and faithfully. Parents and children, huſ- 
bands and wives, muſt abſerve rules, if they would 
be eaſy and happy with one another. What are 
human laws but reſtraints upon the natural inclina- 
tions of men? The fear of puniſhment, the love 
of life and fortune, often keep men from theft and 
murder, from {edition and treaſon. So that if a 
man would maintain a tolerable reputation in this 
world; if he would preſerve his eſtate, live long in 
| health, in peace and quietneſs, he muſt keep with- 
in bounds, cheek his luſts, and even that fin, which 
doth ſo eafily beſ.t him, 8 
Let us ſuppoſe a man to be covetous, ambitious, 
malicious, revengeful or a knave, yet if he be wile, 
he will be often obliged not to gratify, but to witk+ 
ſtand theſe wicked diſpoſitions of Eis mind, in or- 
(er to prevent the ill effects they would produce, 
if he did not reſtrain himſelf from acting them. Put 
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his ſecular wiſdom will not preſcribe to him the 
whole duty required of a Chriftian. The religion 
he may prete d to, is far from the converſation in 
heaven; tecauſe he may be ſtill wicked in his 
heart and practioc, and a great ſinner in the fi ht 
of Gad. A cunning and obſerving man, may ſo 
diſcreetly order his vices, as to ſave his eſtate, his 
health and good name, talerably harmleſs in a «ic- 
ked way; but yet when he wants to carry his point 
he licks not at any wicked neſs, even the wortt o 
methods to effect his defigns, Put ſuch an one is 
ſo far from being a true Chriſt! an, t at all' the 

oodneſs which appears in him, is grounded upon 
feu prudence and Policy, which never carries a 
man further in religion, than to promote ſecular 
ends. The religion and virtue of a crafty, world- 
Iy-miaded man, goes but a little way. For fleſhly 
wiſdom does not require of a man the peif-r- 
mance of ſecret duties, of prayers and alms in 

rivate, which none ſees but God; nor the avoid- 
ing of ſccret fins, ſuch as uncleanneęſs and debau- 
7 thefts and frauds, when they may be ſafely 
committed ; nor the forgiving of injuries, wren he 

Can properly take a revenge of his enemy. Theſe 
are ſo directly oppoſi te and contrary to his main de- 
ſign, that they ſeem to him very ſtrange doctrines 
of re] gt: on, from which he defires to 'be exculed, 
And hence it appears that no man is truly reli- 
gious, whoſe religion is not founded on the proſpect 
of another world, ard the bleſſed kape of im- 
mortality. 

For, by true Chriſtians having their converſation 
in heaven. it is ſuppoſed, that they are not over- 
fond of this world; that we not only cleanſe our- 
ſelves, from all vnlawinl luſts, but even reſtrain our 


inclinations, As to the lawful enjoy ments of j it ; that 


we muſt not only be content with thoſe we poſ- 


(eſs, but be content without them; that we not 
| only 
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only ſuppreſs covetous defires of what we have not, 
but alto an inordinate love to what we have; not 
only to forbear ſinful pleaſures, but to avoid the too 
clols purſuit of ſuch as are innocent and lawful. In 
ſhort, all our worldly enjoy ments, muſt not only 
be lawful, but our value and eſteem of them muſt 
alſo be lawful, and ever ſubordinate to the love of 
God, and the reſolution of doing his will; that we 

may live for ever with him in his eternal king- . 
dom. The religion of a worldly-minded man dif- 
fers much from the religion of a Chriſtian, on ac- 
count of the different manner of doing the ſame 
good. He that is wiſe only for this world, has no 
more in view than his own preſent benefit and ſe- 
curity ; but a Chriſtian is moved by faith in God, 
confcious of his duty, and the hope of eternal life. 
Thus a man's abſtaining from drunkenneſs out of 
covetouſneſs, becauſe it 15 a chargeable vice, 1s not 
the virtue of temperance ; ſo a man's faſting for 
ſtrife, is not the duty of abſtinence ; his giving 
charity out of vain-glory, is not charity ; ; his mak- 
ing long pray ers to devour widows houſes, is not 
religious devotion, The character of a true Chriſ- 
tian, is, to do things that are juſt and honeſt and 
to avoid the contrary, tho' it would better promote 
his worldly eaſe, intereſt and ſecurity. 

There is therefore nothing of chat fi incerity 
which Chriſtianity requires, where there is no o- 
ther motive to doing, well, than what proceeds 
from worldly views. But the Chriſtian is right in 
heart, and in practice » righteous in the fight of 
God, as well as in the eyes of men. He not only 
1 peaks the truth, but loves it; he is not only juſt, 
but abhors injuſtice he not only reftrains evil de- 
fires, but ſubdues and mortifies them; and becomes 
a new man, becauſe he has a new heart, and a new 
nature. For the ſenſe of God's all-ſeeing eye, and 
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the hope of future happineſs, ſhews him the ne: 
ceility of an holy difpotition, of a godly mind; and 
he obtains it by conſtant prayer, But he that ar- 
rives at this perfection, mult be born af Gol; 
mere nature cannot reach it, nor mere doctrine 
infuſe it. 1 he holy ſcriptures ſend us to God for 

it, and we mult daily pray, that he will renew us 
in the ſpirit of our minds, and ſanctify us through- 
out in ſpirit, foul and body. So that the converſa- 
tion of true Chriſtians, in oppaſition to that which 
is of this world, conlifts in a perfect freedom from 
the vices of the mind, ſuch as envy, ambition, ma- 
lice, covetouſneſs, and the like; as well as in 
avoiding the actions which evil affections lead to. 
It confiſts in an univerſal obediencę to God's Ver 
in having but a mederate love of this world, 
governing our inclinations, even in ſuch 0 
ments as are lawful, and in performing the duties 
and virtues of religion, with integrity of heart, and 
ſincerity towards God; which Chriſtian conver- 
fation, ja the goſpel is called purity, ſanQifiea- 
tion, $a being cleanſed from all filthineſs of 
** fleth and ſpirit; the new man, which after God 
** 1s created in righteoutneſs, and true holineſs ; 
*5 aad having our conyerſation in heaven.” 

Indeed the life of a Chriftian, whoſe. converſa- 
tion is in heaven, implies fuch a contempt of the 
world, ſuch a command over our inclinations, in 
things lawful, as is neceflary to prepare us for im- 
mortality. We muſt not only ſubdue our luſts; 
but our affections to what is lawful muſt alſo be 
reſtrained. In heaven there is no worldly care, no 
trade or commerce. Fleſh and blood cannot inherit 
* eternal life.” The happineſs and delights of the 
promiſed immortality, are pure and perfect, and 
not mixed with fuch mean pleaſures as this world 


affords. But the promiſe of immortal life belongs 


A 
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to none, but ſuch as are influenced i in what they do, 
by o edience to God, and a conſcience of ſerving 
him; and not by the viler ends of this world. 
Sincerity of heart towards God, is that perfection, 
which the Chriſtian law requires as neceſſary to a 
bleſſed immortality, as well as innocent and virtu- 
ous affections. Io inward fincerity, the promiſe of 
future happineſs is limitted. He that hopes to ſee 
God, muſt purity himſelf, even as he is pure. He 
muff be pure in heart and mind; for there“ ſhall 
in no wiſe enter into the heavenly city, any thing 
that defileth.” 

'The uſe then we ſhould make of this diſcourſe, 
js ſeriouſly to examine ourſelves, as to our expecta- 
tions of heaven, and our fitneſs for it, by this; 
whether in that religion and goodneſs, to which we 
pretend, we are moved only by ends 1n this life ; 
or are allo governed by tte faith of another? 
whether from what we do, we are men of this 
world, or ** fellow-citizens of the houſehold of 
* God?” It is true, he that abſtains from drunken- 
nels for his health, from luxury for his wealth, from 
revenge for his eaſe, and the like, avoid theſe 
vices, for wile and good ends. To be moved to 
our duty, by reaſons reſpecting this world, is fit 
and proper. The ſcripture perſuades men by ſuch 
motives, to the practice of virtue; as it tends to 
health and length of life ; as it often brings wealth, 
and ſecures peace. Len gth of days is in her 
right hand, and in her lf riches and honour; 
her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
* arepeace. Godlineſs hath the promiſe of this life, 
as well as that which is ta come.” And blef 
ied be God, ſo. much of the duty which he re- 
quires, as neceſſary for a future immortality, is 
alſo neceſſary for our happineſs in this world. But 
then, tho' godlineſs hath the promiſe of this life, 


yet we mut got from thence conclude, that no 
| - more 
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more godlineſs or virtue is required of a man, than 
what tends to a worldly happinels, or a ſenſual en- 
Py mei.t of one's fell. Indeed, Chriſtianity is in 

general the beſt way to do well in this world, and 
a good man commonly thrives better in a way of 
piety and righteouſneſs, than others do by vice and 
wickedneſs; ſo that 2 wife man would certain} 

Chuſe it, For religion prokibits all thoſe Iffts 
which are enemies to our welfare here; and it 
alſo infuſes thoſe diſpoſitions and habits into ourr 

min s, as will make us happy as long as we live; 
the we may not have the proper happineſs of this 
world. But Kill our temporal benefit is not to be 
te meaſure ef the duty we owe to God, nor is 
eur obedience to him ſaving and effectual, with- 
eut the faith of immortality. Let this truth then 
be impreſſed on our minds, that the principal rea- 
for: of that piety and virtue, on » hich true Chriſe 
tanity ftands, is the immortality it promiſes. God, 
without injuſtice, might have required that Chriſ- 
tian duty, which is more than the world demands, 
without annexing ſuch © exceeling great and pre- 
e <rous promiſes to the performance of it; but 

He requires this, becauſe it is abſclvtely neceflary 
* our ſupreme bap pineſs, which is the ſuper» 
natural re ard he hath promiſed to all fincere Chriſ- 
dia ns. | F 

Wherefore let us not content ourſclves, as being 
gcot en ugh to be meet partakers of the heavenly 
mherxitarice, till by diligence and prayer, we can 
truly obtain this character, that our converſation 
& is in heaven; ti.l our piety and virtue exceed 
that of a prident worldling ; till we have purified 
our hearts, and overcome the world by the faith 
of ſuture ble” dneſs; till we are perfect in Chriſt 
Jeſus, and can rejoice in the teſtimony of our con- 
ſcience, * that in ſimplicity and godly fincerity, not 
with flethly wiidom, we have our converſation = 
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** the world ;” becauſe our converſation in this 
world, muſt be a converſation in heaven, if we ex- 
pect our Lord Chriſt, at his ſecond coming, 
*« ſhould change our vile body, that it may be 
** faſhioned like unto his glorious body, looking 
for that blefſed hope, and the glorious appear- 
** ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jeſus 
Chriſt. “ Tw. ĩð 
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3 Of the caRE of our sous, and the 
# GREAT DANGER of loſing THEM, 


— But one thing is needful, 


UR bleſſed Saviour tells us, that there is one 
thing needful, one thing, which 1s firſt and 
, Principally to be regarded, as being of the greateſt 
moment and concern, for all to know and careful- 
ly mind; and that is the care of religion and of 
our ſouls : it evidently appears, this is the one thing 
«ceffary, and what every man is concerned, in the 
/ © place, and above all other things, to mind and 
regard, The detign of this diſcourſe, is to ſhew 
wherein this care of religion and our fouls does con- 
fiſt ; and to convince men of the neceſlity there is 
to take this care. 
The due care of religion and our fouls conſiſts, 
firſt, in the diſtinct knowledge and firm belief of 
thoſe things which are neceflary for us to know and 
believe, in order to our eternal ſalvation. Without 
faith it is impoſlible to pleaſe God ** for he that 
* cometh to God mult believe that he 1s, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him.“ 
Religion, or the worſhip and tervice of God, ſup- 
oſes our firm belief and perſuaſion, that there is a 
God, and that he will reward thoſe that terve him; 


without which belief, there would be no ground or 
| encourage- 
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_ encouragement for any religion. This knowledge 

of the neceſſary principles of religion, our bleſſed 
Saviour calls eternal life; this is life eternal, to 
«« know the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom 
« he has ſent.” To be rightly inſtructed in the 
knowledge of ** the only true God, and of his Son . 
«© Jeſus Chriſt our Lord,” comprehends all the ne- 
ceflary principles both of natural and revealed re- 
ligion. And to the attaining this knowledge, ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, no ſuch extraordi- 
rary fains and ftudy is required; but only a pro- 
per diſpoſition and application of mind. Since the 
knowledge of the true God, and the light of Chriſ- 
tianity, are ſpread abroad in the world, all that 
enjoy the goſpel may be ſufficiently inſtructed in 
all things neceſſary to our happineſs ; unleſs ſuch 
care is uſed, as in the church of Rome, to take 
* away the key of knowledge,” and to lock up 
the ſcripture from the people, in an unknown 
tongue ; and this, as they pretend, becauſe the 
generality of mankind are mad, and ſhould be 
kept in the dark. But ſuppoſing men to have the 
means of knowledge, which God affords, the great | 
difficulty commonly lies not in our underſtandings, - 
but in our wills; and when we know theſe things, 
we muſt attend to and confider them; that the light 
which is in us may have a due influence upon our 
lives. 
The due care of our ſouls alſo conſiſts in fre- 
quently examining our lives, and fincerely repent- 
ing of all the errors and miſcarriages of them; as 
well all deliberate and wilful fins, as fins of igno- 
rance, infirmity, and ſurprize. In the exerciſe of 
this duty, we are always to confider, that the na- 
ture of true repentance, not only confifts, in an 
tumble confeſſion of our fins to God, and an 
hearty ſorrow and contrition for them ; but chiefly 
"= 
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in the ſtedfaſt purpoſe and reſolution of a better 
life, by actual re formation and amendment. Again, 
The due care of our fouls conſiits in the con- 
tant and daily exetcife of piety and deyotion, both 

in private and public, eſpecially upon more folemn 
occafions ; by tervent prayer to God, hearing and 
reading his word with reverence and godl} fear; by 
| frequenting his public worſhip, and demeaning our- 
ſelves in it with that folemnity and ſeriouſneſs 
which becomes the prefence and ſervice of the great 
and glorious majeſty of God, who obſerves out be- 
haviour, and ſees into our heats; and by receiv? 
ing the bl-fled ſacrament as often as we have oppor- 
tunity, with due pre para tion and devotion of mind. 
For theſe are not only outward teſtimonies of our 
inward piety, but they are means a ppointed by 
God to improve and confirm us in holine's and 
goodneſs ; and whoever neglects the'e duties of re- 
ligion, or performs them in a ſlight and ſuperficial 
manner, plainly ſhews, that he does not in good 
earneſt defign the ed, when he neglects the beſt 
and moſt proper m-ans to attain it. 

The due care of our ſouls alſd conſiſts in avoids 
ing thoſe things which are pernicious to our ſalva- 
tion; ſuch in general is the practice of any known 
fin. And tough perlizps this may be remedied 
after wards by repentance, yet nd man that com- 
mits any wilful fin, knows the diſmal conſequences 
of it, and where it may carry him at laſt; for upon 
ſuch action, God may leave the ſinner to himſelf, 
withdraw his grace, and give him up to a hard, 
impenitent heart. So dangerous a thing is it know- 
ingly to offend God, and to commit any deliberate 
fin. An inordinate love of the world, is alſo very 
pernic'ous to the ſouls of men; becauſe it fills our 
minds with earthly cares and deſigns; it tempts men 
to forſake God and religion, when their w orldly in- 
tereſis come in competition with them; and be- 
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. trays them to fraud, fallhood, and all kind of in- 
juitice. And. there are fome- to taken up in cenſu- 
ring error and hereſy in others, that they never | 
think of ſubduing thoſe luſts, vices, and paihons, 
which fo viſibly reign in themſelves. Deluded 

ple | who do not conſider, that the greateſt herefy 
15 a wicked life, it being directly and fundamentally. 
oppoſite to the whole defign of the Chriſtian faith. 
and religion: For God will ſooner pardon innu- 
merable defects. of our underſtanding, than ons 
fault of our will.— Another great miſchief which 
attends this temper is, that men are very apt te in- 
terpret their zeal againft others, to be great piety 
in themſelves, and as hat will bring them to hea 
ven; they think that religion confiits in making 
mach ſtir about the externals of religion, and thas 
there needs no more to denominate them gcel 
Chriſtians, but to be of ſuch a party, and church, 
which they call the only true one; and then Zea 
louſly. hate, and uncharitably cenſure, all the reſt of 
mankind. How many are there that think t 
have made ſure of heaven, not by the old plain 
way, of leaving their fins and reforming their lives, 
but by carry ing their vices along with them into an- 
other church, and calling themſelves good catholicks, 
and others hereticks ; as if a meer name would ad- 
mit a man into heaven, or that any church had this 
privilege belonging to it, that a wicked man might 
be faved, becauſe he calls himfelf a member of 
it. 

The due care of our ſouls Iixewiſe confifin-d in the 
even and conſtant practice of the ſeveral graces and 
virtues of a good life: and in having a CON!CIence 
void of offence, towards God and n an.“ Religion 
is deſt ſeen, in an equal uniform practice of eve 
part of our duty ; not only in ſerving God devoutly, 
but demeaning ourſelves peaceably and juſtly, kind- 
ly and GP: towards all men; not only in re- 
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ſtraining ourſelves from the outward acts of ſin, but 
mortifying the inward inclination to it; in ſubdu- 
ing our luſts, governing our paſſions, and bridling 
our tongues. The care of our ſouls confiſts, in an 
univerſal regard to all parts of our duty. For tho 
religion doth mainly conſiſt; in piety towards God; 
in temperance, chaſtity and charity; and in truth 
and juſtice, goodneſs and. kindneſs towards all 
'© men,” yet no other grace and virtue of an inferior 
rank, ought to be neglected by us. Thus I have 
endeavoured briefly to ſhew in what inſtances the 
due care of religion and our ſouls doth chicflv con- 
fiſt. And TI would not have any man think, this 
is an eaſy bifineſs, and requires but little time to 
erform it; that a ſmall degree of diligence and in- 
duſtry will ſerve for this purpoſe ; no, to maſter 
and root out inveterate habits of fin, to bring our 
paſſions under the command and governtnent of 
Teaſon, and to attain a good degree of every; Chriſ- 
tian grace and virtue; ſo that faith, hope and 
« clarity; humility, meekneſs and patience, may 
« all have their perfect work, and that we may 
te be perfect and intire, wanting nothing,” that be- 
longs to the perfection of a good man, and a good 
Chriſtian : This, whenever we come to make the 
trial, we ſhall find to be a work that will require 
time and diligence. | 
Some indeed would make religion to conſiſt only 
in believing what Chriſt hath done for us, and con- 
fidently relying upon it; but this is a fatal miſtake 5 
For unleſs our faith works by charity, puriffes our 
hearts, an reforms our lives; unleſs like Abra- 
ham's, it be perfected by works, it is but a dead 
faith, and will not avail to our juſtification and ſal- 
vation. Our bleſſed Saviour hath no where ſid, 
that faith, ſeparated from obedience and a good life, 
will fave any man, but quite the contrary ; for he 
promiſeth bleſſedneſs to none but thoſe, wl o live 10 
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the practice of ſuch Chriſtian graces and virtues as 
are particularly mentioned by him in his ſermon on 
the mount; ſuch as humi ity, repentance, meek- 
e nels, righteouſneſs, purity, peaceableneſs and Fa- 
tience, under perſecution and ſufferings ſor rig h- 
teouſneſs ſake. Again, not every one, that faith 
* unto me, Lord, Lord, ſhall enter into the king- 
** dom of heaven, but he only that doth the ill 
« of my father, which is in heaven.” And he 
very ſeverely checks the vain confidence and pre- 
ſumption of thoſe, who rely upon him for ſalva- 
tion, without keeping his commandments ; © Why 
„call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
„which I ſay ? This is the love of God, that we 
* keep his commandments. If you love me, ſaith 
** our blefled Lord, keep my commandments.” 
Thus vain and groundleſs is the imagination of theſe, 
who truſt to be ſaved by an idle and ineffectual faith, 
without holineis and obedience of life. 1 
proceed in the ſecond place, to prove the ne- 
ceſſity of our minding religion and our ſouls. When 
we call any thing neceſſary, we mean it is ſo, in 
order to ſome end, which otherwiſe cannot be at- 
tained. We call thoſe things the neceſſaries of life, 
without which men cannot ſubtſ, and live in a to- 
lerable condition. And that is neceſſary to our 
eternal happineſs, without which it cannot be ob- 
tained. | ”— 1 
The beſt method I can take to convince men of 
the neceſſity of religion, will be to ſhew, that it is 
the only certain way to happineſs; and if we ne- 
glect it, we ſhall certainly be extremely and for- 
ever miſerable. „ 
That religion is a certain way to happineſs, we 
have God's expreſs declaration and promiſe ; ©* he 
'* that cannot lye hath promiſed eternal life, to them 
* who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeek 
** for glory, honour, and immortality.” All the 
You 8 i Ml happineſs 
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1 | happineſs that we can defire, ſuitable to our nature, 
| is promiſed us, upon the terms of religion; upon 
our *©* denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and 
| living ſoberly, righteouſ y and godly in this pre- 
| « ſent world.” A mighty reward for a little ſer- 
| vice! An eternity of happineſs, of joys unſpeakable 
l 1 and full of glory, for the diligence and induftry of 
I a few days. A happineſs large as our wiſhes, and 
as Jaſting as our ſouls. And it is certain alſo, that 
there is no other way to happineſs but this. He who 
alone can make us happy, hath promiſed it to us, 
upon theſe and no other terms. If we live after 
the fleſb we ſhall die, but if by the ſpirit we mortify 
the deeds of the fleſh, we ſhall live; without holi- 
neſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord; and he who lives 
| in the habitual practice of any vice, of covetouſ- 
| * neſs, or adultery, malice or revenge, ſhall not 
W/ 1c enter into the kingdom of God.” And if God 
ig had not ſaid in his word, yet the nature and rea- 
5 


ſon of the thing plainly declares it; for religion is 
not only a condition of our happineſs, but a neceſ- 
ſary qualification and diſpoſition for it. We muſt 
be like to God in the temper of our minds, beſore 
we can find any felicity in the enjoy ment of him. 
Men muſt abandon their luſts, and thoſe ill-natured, 
wicked paſſions, cf malice, envy, and revenge 
before they can be fit company for their heayenly 
father, who is love, and dwells in love.” 

But if we neglect religion, we ſhall certainly be 
extremely and forever miſerable. The“ word of 
truth hath ſaid it, that indignation and wrath, tri- 
* bulation and anguiſh, ſhall be upon every ſoul of 
« man that doeth evil;” nay, if God ſhould hold 

1 | his hand, and inflict no po#tive torment upon finners, 
1 yet they would be their own executioners and tor- 
1 mentors. The guilt of a wicked life, and the ſtings 
Hl | of their own conſcience, muſt neceſſarily make them 
. | miſerable, whenever their thoi ghtsare ſerious, as os 
WI 
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will certainly be, in the other world, where they 
1h.ll have neither pleaſure nor buſineſs to divert 
them: So that if we are concerned, either to be 
' happy hereafter, or to avoid thoſe miſeries which 
are inexpreſſibly great and dreadful; it will be ne- 
ceilary lor us to mind religion; without which we 
can nelther attain that happineſs, or eſcape thoſe 
miſeries. e "Sek 
And did we ſeriouſly confider the ineftimable va- 
lue of our 1ouls, and the danger of loſing them, 
this would be a great incicement to a religious life: 
The ſou is of ſo great eſtimation, that the world, 
was it poſſible to be acquired, would make no a- 
mends for the loſs of it. 1 his our Saviour has de- 
termined: * What is a man profited, ſhould he 
gain the whole world, and loſe his own Toul ? or 
what ſhall a man give in exchange for his foul 3 
He deprives himſelf of a happineſs, infinitely greater 
than this world , can afford; and that forever ; 
and expoſes himſelf to a miſery ſo dreadful, as a 
prudent man, for all the pleaſures and enjoy ments of 
this world, would not endure for an hour. The 
miſery of lofing a man's ſoul, is terfible and full 
of horror, the loſs great and irreparable beyond 
imagination. For ke that loſeth his foul; loſeth him- 
ſelf; not his being, for that would be a happineſs; 
but it implies the Joſs of God, and of all that is deſir- 
able to a reaſonable creature. It not only ſignifies. 
the deprivation of happineſs, but the infliction of 
the greateſt miſery and torment, without the leaſt 
ſpars of comfort; or glimmering of hope, with- 
out intermiſſion or pity, and this the wicked are to 
endure for ever. The los is not only vaſt, but i:re- 
parable ; could we gain the world by the loſs of 
our ſouls, yet millions of worlds can never regain 
them. It is a loſs ſo gteat, that nothing can recom- 
penſe it; fo fatal, as never to be repaired. It muſt 
turely then be a ſtrange madneſs in any man, for the 
a 2 | tranſitory 
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tranſitory delights of this world, to forfeit the 
eternal pleafures of God's preſence ; and for mo- 
mentary joys to live in pain for ever. Alas! the 
prodigious folly of finners, for ſuch mean and un- 
certain trifes, to Hazard their immortal fouls, and 
everlaſting happineſs ; what ſevere reflections will 
men make on themſelves for ſuch their folly ! 

When the finner comes to reflect on himſelf, and 
ſeriouſly confiders what he hath done, how will he 
cenſure and condemn bis conduct? Like a man, 
who in a drunken fit ſells his eftate for a trifle, 
when he comes to be ſober, is ready to deſtro) him- 
ſelf for fo raſh an action. Or ſhould the finner 
baniſh theſe thoughts whilſt in health, yet when 
ſelzed with fickneſs, and on a death-bed, he will 
then be fadly ſenſible of his paſt folly. When he 
ſhall ſtand on the confines of eternity, and wiſhful- 
Iy look back on thoſe pleaſures he once delighted in 
here, and conſiders kow much he is like to loſe, 
for the falſe and treacherous advantages of a vain 
world ; he will then want none to convince him of 
his error, or to aggravate his folly. He would then 
gladly return all his unjuſt gain, obtained by fraud 
and violence, and even gtve the world, could he 
command it, to ſecure his ſoul. This no doubt is 
the ſenſe of moſt men when they come to die, and 
which if true then, is ſo now. Let us then whilſt 
Ife remains, ſuffer theſe confiderations to take place 
and prevail, left otherwiſe they fill our hearts with 
angviſh and deſpair in a dying hour. O the folly 
and ſtupidity of men ! to be ſo tranſported with 
prefent and fenfible things, as to have no regard 
to a future ſtate, no pity for their ſouls, no con- 
cern for their everlafting abode in another world. 
To be ſo blinded with the pleaſures of fin, which 
are but for a moment, as to forfeit the happineſs 
of all eternity; when the pleaſure is paſt and gone, 
and the vaſt price come to be paid, and our- ſouls 
- Ae 
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are leaving this world, and going to take poſſe ſſion 
of that everlaſtiag inheritance of thame and ſorrow, 
of tridulation and anguith, which, we-purchaied by 
our own foily, how thall we repeat the bargain we 
have ſo raſhly made, but can never be releaſed from? 
Let us then attend to and ſuffer theſe con dera- 
tions to fink into our hearts, that no temprations 
may prevail on us, to do or neglect any thing, to 
the prejudice of our immortal fouls. - And,when 
ever any preſent pleaſure or advantage tempts ar 
ſolicits us to any fin, let us conſider, what an un- 
equal bargain we make, how ſmall the pyrghaſe, and 
how much we | ur t with? “ What is 3 man pro- 
* fited, if he ſhall gain the whole world, and loſe 
* his own foul?” ; 
| But how little do men live under the power of 
theſe convictions ? tor tho' we are allured by the 
moſt glorious promiſes and hopes, awed by the 
greateſt fears, moved by the moſt forcible arguments, 
the evident neceſlity of the thing ; _ how faintly * 
do ©* we run the race that is ſet before us?” - How 
frequently and eafily are we diverted in our Chri- 
ſtian courſe, by very little temptations ? How cold, 
careleſs, and inconſtant are we in the exerciſes of 
piety ? Did we act reaſonably, and as we do in 
things of much leſs moment, we could not be fo. 
indifferent, in a matter on which eternity depends, 
Let us then ſhake off ſloth, and reſolve to make 
that the greateſt buſineſs of time, which is our 
everlaſting concern, And when we are immerſed 
in the cares and buſineſs of this life, let this thought 
often come into our minds, that there is one thing 
needful, the care of our immortal ſouls, to be re- 
garded by us above all others. To provide for 
eternity, to ſecure our everlaſting ſalvation, and ta 
prevent the endleſs and inſupportable miſery of 
another world, is the one thing neceſſary that re- 
quires all our care and endeavours, | 
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If we are Chriſtians, and do verily belicve theſe 
things, and that after a few days death will come ; 
ſurely this thought ſhould make us wiſe and ſerious. 
And therefore happy that man, who in his health 
hath made that caretul preparation for death, and 
another life, as may give him ſo much con:tancy 
and firmneſs of ſpirit, as to be able to bear the 
thought and approaches of his great change, with. 
out terror and amazement of mind. Let us then 
make theſe our firit and principal care, and put our 
ſouls in a fit poſture and preparation for the next 
world ; that when fickneſs and death come, we 
may not haye much to do, but only to act « our part 
decently : and without confuſion. 25 
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St. PkTER's FALL and REPENTANCE, 
an argument againſt PRESUMPTION + 
and DESPAIR. 


Mark xiv. 72. 


And Peter called to mind the word that Jeſus 
ſaid unto him; before the cock crow twice, 
thou ſhalt deny me thrice ; and when he 

thought thereon he wept. 


HE examples of eminent faints recorded in 
: ſcripture are of ſingular benefit to us, not 
only by thoſe ſhining graces and virtues, and that ex- 
alted piety and conſtant perſeverance, which ſhould 
provoke our zeal and encourage our imitation ; but 
alſo by thoſe blemiſhes and failings, that proneneſs 
to fin even in the beſt men, and the painfulneſs of 
that repentance, by which they were reſtored to 
God's favour. The thought of which ſhoujd abate 
our vein confidence, and awaken our care. Cf 
this latter ſort we have an inſtance, in the bitter 
remorſe of St. Peter ; whoſe fault and repentance 
were very great and exemplary. He denied Chriſt 
to avoid being thought one of his diſciples; he 
perſiſted therein with oaths and curſes, But hen 
the crowing of the cock and his maſter's Lok had 
ſummoned the powers of reaſon and recollection in 
his mind, he immediately reflected on what he had 
done, went out and wept; nay, he wept bitterly. 
I ſhall from hence repreſent the circumſtances and 
aggravations of St. Peter's fall; and alſo the ſeri- 
oulneſs and fincerity of his repentance, 
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And it was one great a 2 . 5 of this fault, 
in its being committed by St. Peter; a perſon 
ho had enjoyed a long and ſamiliar converſation 
with his lord ond matter ; who had heard many ex- 
cellent inſtructions delivered by him, both in pub- 
lic and private ; who, beſides ſe-1 ing the infinite mi- 
racles wrought in confirmation of the truth, had 
been admitted to be an eye-witnels, of ſuch as 
more immediately gave teſtimony to his Lord's di- 
vine nature and authority. Such as the appearance 
of Moſes and Hias at our Lord's transhguration ; ; 
* when there came a voice ſay ing, this is my be- 
* loved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed.” A 
perſon, whom our Lord choſe to be the companion 
of his agonies an ſufferings ; and » hoſe negligence 
in time of danger and remptation, he had late] 
ſo kind! reproved. A perton, who made ear] 
confeſſion of his being the Chriſt, the Son of God ; 
for which he received a particular bleſſing and com- 
mendation. L. perfon, who had that very evening 
profeſſed 7 ready to go with Chriſt, “ both 
into priſon and death; and to lay down his life 
«* for his lake ;* ' nay, he declared that ** tho! all 
** ſhould be offended” becauſe of his maſter's ſuf- 
ferings. „yet would not he;“ and he no doubt 
thought his reſolution ſo ſecure, that he ſaid the 
<* more vehemently, if I ſhould die with thee, yet 
* will I not deny thee in any wiſe.” A perion, who 
not only committed himſelf to the mercy of the 
winds and waves, at Jeſus' s command, and recei- 
ved a moſt ſenſibie convincing proof, of his Lord's 
almighty power, by preſerving bim from finking ; 
but he had alſo juſt before given a raſh and dange- 
rous inſtance of his zeal, by wounding one of the 
officers who came to apprehend him. And yet, not- 
Wit ſtanding al! this knowledge and conviction. all 
ſuch warning and long experience, all his boaſtedfirm- 


neſs of mind, and forward attempts to reſcue ſo dear 
g a 
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a maſter; this very St. Peter fell off in time of 
trial, denied and diſclaimed all rel tion to, all know- 
ledge of, that very Jeſus; and which made the 
fault much more heinous in him, than it word 
have been in another. | a 
As to the cauſe of St. Peter's miſcarriage, it 
plainly proceeded from fear. And fear is a paſſion 
10 interwoven with human nature, and the princi- 
ple of ſelf- preſervation, as to be the firſt dictate of 
reaſon; and which is ſo apt to confound our judg- 
ment where it gains power, that no mfirmity more 
ſtrongly prevails, or is more eaſily excuſed. The 
beſt and braveſt minds are not exempted from ſome 
apprehenfions of danger. And God, who knows our 
weakneſs, will no doubt make gracious allow- 
ances for ſuch failings as ate the m 2. effects of 
fear, under ſevere trials. But had St. Peter been 
in extremity of fear, by ſome ſudden accident, 
of which he had no warning to have provided a- 
gainſt, much more might have been alledged in 
his ex uſe, in abatement of bis fault, than can be 
now done ; for St, Peter had been frequently told, 
that hatred, perſecution, and contempt muſt be the 
portion of the firſt planters of the goſj el. That 
they muſt follow their maſter in his ſufferings, no 
leſs than in his virtues. That they ſhould be brought 
before kings and rulers for his name's ſake : nay, ' 
they were even forewarned who they ſhould fear; 
not them who kill the body, and after that can do 
no more, but him only , who after he hath killed, 
* hath power to caſt into hell.” This ſhould have 
inſpired kim with courage, tho? he had been in the 
utmaſt danger; which yet was not, his caſe : for 
he ſuffered nothing, and only ſaw his maſter ſuf- 
fer. what he had frequently and punctually told him, 
muſt of neceſſity be done. But no ill-treatment 
was as yet begun againſt St. Peter. He was not ſa 
much as taken into cuſtody, nor examined by any 
| perſon 
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perſon in authority; ; only ſome of the inferior ſer- 
vants put this queſtion; which ſo terrified him (tho 
juſt before he had withſtocd a band of armed men) 
that he endeavoured to clear himſelf with a moſt 
ſhameful falſhcod, ** I know not, neither under- 
< ſtand. I what thou ſayeſt: that is, my being 
with Jeius in the garden, or belonging to him, 1s 
fo far from being true, that Jam an entire ſtranger 
to him. 

And St. Peter did not make this denial once, 
but he repeated and perſiſted in it. After his firſt 
denial, he is ſaid to have gone out, and to have 
heard the cock crow, without any concern. - Nay, 
he returns again, and mingles with the fame com- 
pany, chuſing rather to gain credit by freſh and 
more obſtinate denials, than to leave any jealouſy of 
having before ſaid an untruth. Thus another lye 
was added to confirm a former, and each repeated 
with greater eagerneſs and vehemence, till three diſ- 
tinct denials had left him paſt the excutcs either of 
forgetfulneſs, inadvertency, or a ſurprize, which a 
fingle denial might have ſuggeſted in mitigation of 
his crime, But what is yet a much greater degree 
of guilt, St. Peter bound theſe denials with volun- 
tary oaths and curſes, in order to have a notorious 
ſalſhood believed. And what could be more dread- 
ful, than thus to call God as a witneſs, and to im- 
precate his macgme: t upon his own head, in a thing 

ſo utterly falſe? A thing which he ought to have 
eſteemed his honour and greateſt advantage, and 
to have owned his being Chriſt's diſciple, even at 
the hazard of his very life. Such were the ſad cir- 
cumftances of this apoſtle's fall, every way un- 
worthy of St. Peter's eminence, provoked there- 
to by ſo flight an occaſion ; ſo baſe was he in re- 
nouncing of his maſter, ſo impious and blaſphe- 
mois in his perjuries againſt him. All which ! 


have repreſented as the evangeliſts have done ; 81 
| with 
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with any envious deſign to leſſen our eſteem for 
this glorious faint, but that by ſetting this action in 
its worſt light, we may profit by his fin, be in- 
ſtructed by his danger, and take care to ftand the 
faſter for his fall. E rely a5 

This paſſage of ſcripture ſhould convince us of 
the miſerable frailty even of the beſt men, and ef- 
fectually ſubdue thoſe vain confidences which are 
apt to riſe in our hearts, from our own ſuppoſed 
ſtrength and virtue. For what a fad inftance have 
we before us, of a great man, falling in the moſt 
ſcandalous manner? Who ſhall hereafter. dare to 

depend upon the higheft degree of knowledge, 
when one ſo wiſe, ſo perfectly ſatisfied in the Chri- 
ſtian truth, was after the fulleſt convictions of his 
own conſcience, ſo weak and frail, as to deny and 
abjure his Lord, who taught and bought him? Who 
may preſume upon his beft reſolutions,” when he 
who declared ſo firm a purpoſe of adhering to Jeſus, 
did within a few hours after, ſo peremptorily and 
ſolemnly. difown that very perſon, for whom he 
was ſo lately ready and diſpoſed to lay down his life? 
Indeed there is no reaſon to doubt but St. Peter at 
that time ſpake the very ſenſe of his foul ; that he 
had an honeſt and fincere mind, and was ſtedfaſtly 
determined, and, as he thought, able to perform, 
what with ſo much piety and affection, he intended 
and profeſſed. But his misfortune was, that he did 
not conſider the infirmities of human nature, but 
in the warmth of his zeal, promiſed more than he 
could do. He relied upon his own integrity, think- 
ing good reſolutions a ſufficient defence againſt the 
moſt violent temptations. But when the aſſault was 
made, and danger drew near, the event proved, 
that how willing ſoever the ſpirit might be, yet the 
fleſh was at the beſt exceeding frail and weak. And 
if this great champion ſo ſoon gave ground, how 
thall we be able to engage in this ſpiritual combat? 

| A | fince 
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Hince few of us have the ſame knowledge and wiſ- 
dom, courage and reſolution, zeal and love for our 
maſter, to aſſiſt us in our encounters that he had ? 
who of us would reſolve to die with Chriſt, rather 
than deny him? and yet the moſt ſerious and ſin- 
cerely reſolved may fail in time of trial. We have 
in St. Peter a ſad experiment for our inſtruction. 1 he 
opinion of his own ſtrength proved his ruin. So 
dangerous and fatal is it to lean to our own under- 
ftanding, to be wiſe, good and ſafe in our own 
conceits ; when all our ſufficiency, all our ſafety, is 
of God. B ; 

In the apoſtle we have a mortifying example of 
ſpiritual ſecurity, who undertook ſo much and per- 
Formed fo little; and his experience ſhould admo- 
niſh us, that whoſoever is kept unto ſalvation, it 
muſt be thro' faith, and by the power of God. There 
is a ſecret hand that inſenſibly directs, governs, 
and eſtabliſhes our hearts. God gives us glace and 
inclin s our wills to do what is right. If we eſcape 
temptations, and maintain our ground when they 
aſſault us, it is becauſe God ſupports us with cou- 
rage, confirms our reſolutions, and enables us to 
gain the victory in the day of trial. Suſtained by 
theſe divine ſuccours, we are more than conquerors; 
but without theſe, we become a cheap and eaſy 
prev. Had St, Peter's apprehenſion of danger and 
diffidence of his own abilities been greater, the 
event of his conflict had been leſs diſhonourable. 
But in him we learn how wretched the beſt of men 
are, when left to ſtand upon their own bottom. 
That in all our ſpiritual encounters, it is the ſaſeſt 
and moſt prudent way to diſtruſt our own endea- 
yours, and to watch and pray. To watch iligently, 

| becauſe we are frail and apt to be overtaken. T9 
pray fervently becauſe without our aſking, we can- 
not obtain divine aſſiſtance, and muſt expect to be 
| | van- 
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vanquiſhed. | But we ſhall be able to do al * 
e thro' Chriſt that ſtrengthens us. 
Let us from this example learn, to keep as much 
as poſſible out of the way of temptation. I his 
was St. Peter's great fault. We are commanded 
to pray, that God would not lead us into tempta- 
tion; but then we muſt uſe our own endeavours, 
and not 'ruſh upon miſchiefs we might avoid. 
There are few of ſo confirmed virtue, as to with= 
ſtand great and hazardous encounters ; we ſhould: 
therefore act ſolely upon the defenfive. Ihe ap- 
| proaching near to fin, is like playing upon the bank 
of a precipice. We ſhould therefore run as few 
hazards as we poſſibly can. We muſt labour to 
ſubdue our paftions, and not provoke them to rife 
in rebellion againſt us. We muſt atk and improve 
the grace of God, and if plentifully endued with it, 
we ſhould not try dangerous experiments. And 
then, if the providence of God brings trials upon 
us (and which all our prayers and prudence may 
not he able to prevent) we may reaſonably kope his 
grace will be magnified, in reſcuing us from our 
difficulties. Bur we muſt not expect this, where 
our own indiſcretion involves us, and is the cauſe. 
We are to take up our croſs when our Lord com- 
mands us, but we are not to ſeek it; for we may 
honeſtly and with a good conſcience endeavour to 
eſcape it, For all the promiſes of grace and our 
belief of them, ſuppoſe the uſe of proper means; 
the firſt and beſt of which is, to prevent our dan- 
ger. No conſiderate Chriſtian will lay himſelf open 
to fin, only becauſe he knows God is more powerful 
to preſerve, than 'the devil to deſtroy, For the 
dangers which we chuſe, and bring upon . 
have no right to his protection. 
We ſhould alſo be careful to avoid temptations, 
in regard the commiſſion of one ſin, draws on to 
more and greater. Tu St. Peter after one denial 


pro- 
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proceeded to a ſecond and third, and this with falſe 
oaths and horrid curles, which greatly aggravated 
the crime. And it is the ſame in other cates ; ſin- 
ful acts will grow into habits, which by cuſtom. 
waſte the conicience, and by degrees deitroy the 
very beſt principles. For when men do an ill thing 
to eicape jome preſent inconvenience, if they find 
themſelves preſſed, and are gone too far to retreat 
with honour and ſafety; they will then endeavour 
to diſengage theqiſelves, by more obſtinate degrees 
of fin: Tie who is forced to aruige on in a courſe, 
of wickednets, from the difficulty and ſhame of 
retracting his former errors, is a moſt abandoned 
wret:h. And when once the reproaches of a man's 
mind is broken thro”, he lies at the mercy of every 
freth temptation ; and only wants opportunities of 
becoming every day more proftigate. This is more 
eſpecially evident in tle caſe of lying, which fin 
comes neareſt to this of St. Peter. - What pains will 
men take to gain credit by repeating and con- 
firming with lyes what they have cone amis. 
'This ſettles into a habit of falſhood, till they have 
loſt all regard to honeſty and truth, the checks of 
conſcience, or the vengeance of Almighty God. 
And yet the event proves like that of St. Peter's, 
to entangle themſelves in the ſnare ; and the more 
they ſtruggle to get rid of their difficulties, the 
more they aggravate their fin, and expoſe their 
reputation. So that the wiſeſt, ſafeſt, and ſhorteſt 
met od, is always to ſtick faſt to our duty. Fer 
truth and Honeſty will ſupport us, when all the 
ſhufflings and tricks of wicked craft, will forſake 
and betray us. And this ought well to be confidered; 

by ſervants, children, and all who are under au- 

thority. 05 | e 

From hence we may obſerve the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of © od, in cauſing the faults and infir- 
mities of his ſaints, to be recorded in holy ſcrip- 

| ture, 
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ture, and the uſe we ought to make of their fail- 
ings and temptations. . Their eminent virtues, and 
their as eminent repentance where they did amiſs, 
are remembered as a ſeaſonable warning, and to be 
an humiliation to all future ages ; by letting us ſee, 
that the moſt perfect are ſtill but men; ſubject to 
mighty blemiſhes and imperfections, and that the 
higheit and pureſt ſtate, is no ſecurity from danger. 
This ſhould make us very tender, how we judge 
and deſpiſe our brethren; whoſe faults, how ſevere- 
ly ſoever we may cenſure them, might probably be 
our own, were we in their circumſtances, and ſur- 


rounded with their temptation. ** For let him that 


* thinketh he ſtands, take heed leſt he fall.” We 
ſhould not then promiſe ourſelves ſafety and freedom 
ſrom temptation, in any circumſtances in life; or ſo 
far preſume on our virtues, as to think we are in- 
capable to commit the blackeſt vices, ſhould God 


withdraw his grace, and leave us to ourſelves. But 


the miſcarriages of ſuch worthies ſhould awaken our 
care, mortify our vanity, and remind us of our de- 
pendance upon a higher power, and to give him the 
acknowledgments due for all the good we do, and 
for not falling into evil. And as their failings ad- 
moniſh, ſo thould they comfort us, by confidering 
that God does not utterly caſt off his ſervants 
when they have heinouſly offended him. That we 
ought not to deſpair, tho' our tranſgreſſions are 
many and great ; for if we will return and make 
amends for our paſt offences, we ſhall be kindly 
received and freely pardoned. But St. Peter's fall 
will afford no Juſt ground of comfort to any but 
ſuch as are careful to riſe again with him. As his 
fin is a warning, ſo is his repentance. They who 
blame his fin, ſhould remember his ſorrow ; and if 
they abhor the one, let them ſtrive to imitate the 
other. This leads me to confider his repentance, 
and to draw from thence ſuch refieQions as may 


be 
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be uſeful to all Chriſtians in general; more eipeci- 
ally to ſuch, who by a ſinful courſe have, rendered 
a dcep and iolemn repentance neceflary for retioring 

The firſt thing obſervable in St. Peter's repen- 
tance is, that which gave occaſ:on to this change; 
and this was the crowing of the cock. The firſt 


crowing made no impre on on him, but the ſecond 


did; and this becaule the Lord turned and looked 
upon Peter, and Peter then remembered the u ords 
of the Lord.” This glance of cur Lord falling j 


with the crowing of the cock, awakened his mind, 
and made him ſenſible of his fault. For © he re- 


„ membered the words that je us ad /aid,” and then 
perceived, how thametully he had fallen from his 
boa ed courage and conſt.ncy ! how frail and un- 


ſtable his ſtrongeſt reſolutions had proved! how eafily 


he had been betrayed into a crime, of which he 
could not believe himſelf capable! how baſe he had 
been to ſo kind a maſ er; how falſe to his own pur- 
poſes; how regarcileis of truth, and peremptory in a 
moſt nctorious faliſhood ? how profane in the oaths 
and curſes, by which he had bound it on his con- 
ſcience? For by this remembrance, no doubt is meant, 
his repreſenting; to himſelf the offence he had com- 
mitted, in the blackeſt colours, with all the dread- 
ful aggravations attending it; which proved ſo 
ſhocking, that he could no longer refrain from 


tears. 


It is obſervable, that when St. Peter thought of 
his behaviour, he wept, he immediately burſt out 
into tears; he went out and wept bitterly :” there- 
by intimating the ſuddenneſs and extremity of his 


grief. His reflection upon what he had done, 


roduced in him a very ſerious and hearty ſorrow. 
The horrors of his mind exprefled itſelf, by the 


abundance of his tears. And every thing conſpired 


to encreaſe the anguiſh of his ſpirit. For, beſides 
| N the 
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the many particular circumſtances that heightened- 
his guilt, and embittered the remembrance ef his 
oticnce ; the kindneſs of his maſter, who in the 
midſt of iutterings had a compaſſionate look in re- 
ſerve to reclaim him, muſt greatly add to his 
aſtoniſhment and concern. Tnere being nothing 
more apt to ſoften a man's heart, and bring him to 
a ſenſe of his own vileneſs and ingratitude, than 


the receiving ſome undeſetved kindneſs from a per- 


{on whom he hath heinouſly injured. :; And what 
higher indignity could St. Peter put upon his Lord, 
than to diſown and abjure him? What greater 
kindneſs could our Lord ſhew to this revolt- 
ing, ungrateful man, than by the filent, but ſigni- 


ficant rebuke of his eye, to call him back to him- 


telf? what could more inwardly affect St. Peter than 
ſuch an inſtance of mercy and tenderneſs? ſuch as 
declared, that tho' as a wicked ſervant he had diſ- 
claimed his maſter, yet that his maſter was ſo gra- 


cious, as not to diſcard and forſake him. This, no 


doubt, was one of the bittereſt ingredients in St. 
Peter's ſorro w. 11 % ee 
There is another thing neceſſary to be obſerv- 
ed, which is the thorough change wrought in St. 
Peter by this godly farrow ; and the ample amends 
he afterwards made, for all the diſhonour this de- 
nial of Chriſt could poſſibly reflect upon himſelf, 
his maſter, or the Chriſtian religion. For imme- 
diately after our Lord's reſurrection, we find the 
ſame ardent affection, as bright in him as ever. 
This once diſmayed St. Peter caſt himſelf into the 
ſea, impatient to get to Jeſus on ſhore. He with 
undaunted zeal aſſerted the reſurrection and divinity 
of that Saviour he had formerly denied. He de- 
ſpiſed the rebukes and menaces of the Jewiſh ru- 
lers, telling them that God was to be obeyed ra- 
ther than men,” and therefore would declare the 
truths he had ſeen and heard. He perſiſted in his 
voii ͤ 1:1 2M Preaching, 
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preaching, and moſt willingly offered his perſon to 
ſcourging and impriſonment; “ rejoicing that he 
** Was counted worthy to ſuffet thame; for the 
* once abjured name of Jeſus.“ And he did at 
aft glorify God, by the ſame kind of tortures and 
death which his maſter underwent; nay, and gladly 
received'the notice of it from Chriſt's own mouth, 
This ſettled and deliberate fidelity was a noble com- 
penſation for the infirmity, fears, and violent tranſ- 
port of his fall. This ſhewed what the man was, 
when himſelf, and ſupported by God's grace; as 
alfo what he was when deſtitute of heavenly ſuc- 
cours, depending on his own ſtrength, and left to 
his own paſſions. So that whatever he did amiſs 
thro' frailty, and in à hurry, he thus undid again 
in cool and deliberate acts. I ſhall now make a few 
reflections upon St. Peter's repentance, and which 
may be of uſe to all Chriſtians. 
And from the conſideration of this inſtance, it 
will not be difficult to form right notions of God's 
promiſes to good men, in regard to temptations. 
| God hath not engaged that virtue ſhall never be in 
danger, for this would prevent the -proofs of our 
fidelity, and the trial of our conſtancy; but we 
are to ſupport our ſpirits with thoſe affiſtances of 
His grace, which may enable us to reſiſt tempta- 
tions. And if thro” the infirmity of our corrupt 
nature, and the violence of temptation, we happen 
to fall into fin, his grace will not be wanting to 
raiſe us again by repentance. Thus our Lord pray- 
ed for St. Peter, that his faith might not fail; or, 
that he might not fall finally away. Chrift did 
not pray for the prevention of his tin, but for bis 
converſion and amendment after it. The grace of 
God is never fo conſpicuous, and ſo glorioully 
_ triumphs over the power of Satan, as when it Te 
vives miſerable offenders from the death of fin, to 


the life of righteouſneſs. And the fatal as. 
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of good men, are often {6 ordered; as to tur to 
their greater advantage. For theſe fallings have a 
natural tendency to awaken their care, to make 
them more ſenſible of their weakneſs aid danger, 
and more vigilant to prevent it for the future, than 
they would othewiſe have been. They difpoſe 
them to be more tender and compaſſionate to their 
brethren; more ſparing in their cenſures, more 
ready to forgive others, and more diligent to uſe 
their endeavours to reſtore ſuch in the ſpirit of 
meekneſs; when they reflect how eaſy it is to be 
overtaken, and how prone even the beſt men are 
to offend. They kindle in true penitents, a” vigo- 
rous and active zeal, to make amends ior the ſcan- 
dal of a bad example, by a ſtricter holineſs for the 
future. So little reaſon then is there for us to be 
delivered from temptation, of ſecure from ſinning 
when tempted ; that the one or other is often fo 
managed. by the wiſdom and goodneſs: of provi- 
dende, as to become inſtruments of greater good 
to be more effectual to obtain our own ſalvation, + - 
more ſerviceable to the glory and grace of God, 
and more beneficial to religion in general, than if 
po men had not fell or been tempted : and as St. 
Peter's fall cohfutes the error of thoſe who believe 
that men who once have true grace, cannot loſe it; 
fo his riſing again proves, that ſuch as have loſt 
grace, may be teſtored and fecover it again. 

' However, thus much muſt be acknowledged, 
for a terror to all ſinners; that the more wilful 
any man's offences have been, the harder his re- 
 pentance will be, and the greater reaſon he hath 
to dread his being forſaken and given up by God 
to a reprobate mind. For God may be fo provo- 
ked as not to afſord grace neceſſary to repentance. 
to ſuch as have long and obſtinately abuſed and re- 
ſiſted it. But he will be more eafily reconciled to 
thoſe, who have ignorance or infirmity- to plead, 
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in excuſe of their fault, We have a remarkable 
jnſtance of this in St. Peter and Judas. For, tho 
both were guilty of a heinous oflence, yet the na- 
ture of them was as different as the event. The 
former indeed, baſcly and blaſphemouſly denied our 
Lord, but how came he to do this? He knew 
he ought not, and came fully reſolved not to do it; 
but the terror of his maſter's ſufferings, and the vio- 
\lerce of his own fears, ſo. confounded him, that 
- his thoughts ard judgment were not at libeity; and 
2 yet as ſoon as he returned to his reaſon, he moſt 
- ſeverely condemned himſelf for what he had dane. 
- The fault was begun, ended, and lamented within 
the ſpace of two hours; and this ſhort defection 
was compenſs ted by the moſt reſolute confeſſion of 
eſus all his life after; which in ſcme meaſure ex- 
tenuated the beinouſneſs of his crime, and there- 
fore our Lord mercitully allowed for the infirmities 
of that nature, which he was fo intimately acquain- 
ed with, and had a Kind reproving look. i in ftore 
for him. | 
But no ſuch grace was extended to Judas, who 
had no ſuch moving circumſtances to expect it. He 
laboured under no: difficulties or temptations,” but 
what proceeded from ſordid covetouſneſs. His 
. wickedneſs was the effect of deliberation, long 
contrivance, and ſolemn debate. He conſulted 
with the high prieſts and elders every circumſtance 
for the moſt convenient execution of his villainy. 
| | He ſet his own foul. and his maſter's life to ſale at 
| avile price ; continued to attend his maſter, that 
| under the diſguiſe of friendſhip, and by a laboured 
hypocriſy, he might be the better able to deſtroy 
bim. And after he had projected this wickedneß, 
Jeſus gave him many hints and warnings, of the 
| fin and danger he was running into; and told hin, 
it had been © better if he had never been born; 


but nothing would make him alter his purpoſe. * 
that 
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that this act of Judas was meer malice, a ſettled 
reſolution to do wickedly. It was ſuch an act of 
the will as plainly ſhewed he intended to reject all 
faith in Chrift and his doctrine; and to be a devil, 
as jeſus called him. And the regret he afterwards 
felt, ſeems rather the effect of confuſion and rage, 
of amazement and deſpair, than any godly re- 
lenting; and far from that ſorrow, which worketh 
** repentance not to be repented of. The de- 
ſign of this compariſon is to raiſe in us a juſt ab- 


horrence of all wilful fin, that we may not dare to 


act delibrately againſt our reaſon and conſcience. 
And if ſo deep a remorſe, if ſuch bitter tears were 
by St. Peter thought little enough, for a fin of in - 
firmity, what meaſure of grief muſt needs be due 
where the will acts freely, and the choice of evit 


is the effect of obſtinacy, perverſeneſs, and con- 


tempt of our duty? In uch circumſtances we muſt 
be careful, that none of thoſe qualifications be 
wanting in our repentance, that rendered St. Peter's 
ſo ſucceſsful. I ſhall therefore ſhew, wherein his 
repentance ought to be a pattern to all returning 
ſinners, 


And we ought to imitate him, in aſcribing the 


diſpofitioa and inclination to repent, to the grace 
and favour of God, Some of the ancients com- 
pared the crowing of the cock to the outward, and 
the awakening look, which J eſus gave St. Peter, 

to the inward call to repentance, By the outward 
call I mean, the preaching of the word, the ad- 
vice or reproof of friends, the merciful or ſevere diſ- 
penſations of proyidence, inviting or forcing men 
to better courſes, By the inward, thoſe kind, ſea- 
ſonable and ſecret operations of the Holy Spirit, 

which incline and make a due impreſſion on our 
minds, And as the firſt crowing of the cock had 


no eſſect upon St. Peter, ſo theſe outward calls are 


often pnſucceſsful, becauſe not ſeconded by God 
N a 
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grace, which can only, make them effefual to our 
reformation, But where the outward means are 
backed with the inwaxd influences of the ſpirit, 
they then produce wanderful alterations. What 
realons God has for vouchfafing this inward call to 
ſome and not to others, is beſt known to his own 
infinite wiſdom z. and it is no way requiſite for us 
to enquire. 7 OE is ſufficient for us to know, that the 
ending men deęad in treſpaſſes and fins,” with the | 
principle of a ſpiritual new life, is what nothing 
lefs than almighty power can do, Therefore when 
ever we feel any deſires to forſake our fi ins, and lead 
better lives, let us found our repentance in hy- 
mility; meekly acknowledge our owa inſuffici- 
ency, and that we are not able of ourſelves, ſo 
4 much as to think one good thought, it being 
God alone, who warketh in us to will and to do 
of his god pleaſure : that by the grace of God 
ﬆ we are what we are; and that it lics upon us to 
| take care, that ** his grace be nat be flowed i in vain,” 
Again, | 

Our repentance, after St. Peter's example, ought 
to be ſpeedy. He was no ſooner ſenſible of his 
fault, 1 5 be forſook his wickedneſs, and betook 
himſelf to prayers and tears; and if we would be- 
come true penitents, we muſt not tamper with our 
conſciences. and find out frivolous excuſes to defer 
bur reformation ; but ſtrike 1 in with the firſt con- 
viction of opr minds, improve the motions of 
grace, and quit all occafipns of fin whatſoever ; 
or at leaſt carefully watch q gainſt the approaches of 
al temptations. For the continuing to approve of 
our fins, is the ſame in effect, with repeating them; 
and he wha 1s unwilling to part with his vices, 
only wants an opportunity to, repeat them. Men 
may flatter themſelves as they will, but he that i is 
convinced he ought to repent, and does not im- 


| mediately : ſet about it, is not in earneft to leave 
his 
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his wicked ways, nor never heattily intends to re- 
pent. $9096.10] 1) 10193763 317 anime od 
And the bitterneſs of St. Peter's weeping ſhould. 
inſtruct us, how neceflary and efficacious a branch 
of repentance it is, that we ſhould have a deep 
and fincere ſorrow for our fins. This is neceſſary, 


be.aule the only fatisfaction we can make to God, 
is the taking ſhame to ourſelves, and the being un- 
feignedly atfficted for all our unworthy behaviour 


towards him. © A broken and contrite heart is 
God's lacriace, and ſuch an offering as he will 
not deſpiſe.“ As ſuch ſorrow is neceſſary, ſo it 
is of great efficacy, becauſe our care to avoid fin 
will bear. ſome proportion to our concern for having 
committed it. Hence we are commanded to turn 
unto the Lord ©* with weeping and mourning. Hence 
„ David waſhed his bed and watered his couch 
with tears. And godly ſorrow worketh repen- 
« tance,” But remember, that ſorrow is not re- 
pentance, but works it; that is, it is only inſtru- 
mental and very powerful to produce it. | 
Laſtly, we muſt imitate 'St. - Peter, in an ef- 
fectual change of manners, and ſtedfaſt perſeve- 
rance in holineſs, for the time to come; or all the 
reſt will fignify nothing. And this will be the na- 
tural conſequence of our ſorrow for fin, if it be un- 
feigned true and ſincere. No man needs to be 
cautioaed to keep at a diſtance from u hat he hates, 
or apprehends extreme danger and certain deſtruc- 
tion from. If this therefore be our real ſenſe of 
ſin, our behaviour will be agreeable to it. But be- 


ſides our own ſafety, we are bound in gratitude to 


Almighty God: for can we ſo well expreſs our 


thanks for his ineſtimable mercy, in reſcuing us | 


from fin and death, as by living to him, who hath 


thus loved us? And this can only be done, by 


devoting ourſelves as eagerly to the ſervice of reli- 
gion, as we have formerly done to that of our luſts; 
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by ſtemming the torrent of profaneneſs and impie - 

ty, and endeavouring all we can to . good- 
neſs in the world; by being 1 conſpicuous 
in thoſe virtues which are moſt direct ee to 
the vices we formerly indulged; and by our active 
charity to our brethren, in all things conducing to 
the welfare of their ſouls and bodies. 

And when we have thus far followed St. Peter's 
re we muſt not ſuppoſe, that our pardon or 
good acceptance with God is owing to any deſett 
of our own good works ; or that our deepeſt ſor- 
row can make any ſatisfaction to God. For as St. 
Peter's faith did therefore“ not fail, becauſe Chriſt 
* prayed, that it might nat; ſo our reſtoration 
and the efficacy of our repentance, is Entirely the 


effect of the merits and interceſſion of the fame 


kind Saviour. He only could reconcile offended 
God, and ſinful man. And therefore when we 
draw near to God, let us not forget to beg, that 


the intolerable burden of our ſins may be removed, 


not in preſumption of our ** own righteouſneſs, 
* but in confidence of his' manifold and great mer- 
* cies;” let us humbly beſeech him, «© for his 
* Son our Lord Jeſus "Chrif his ſake, that he 
** would forgive us all that is paſt; and grant, that 
*© we may ever hereafter ſerve and pleaſe him -in 
* newneſs of life, to the honour and glory of his 


290 wal name, thro the ſame Jeſus Chriſt our 


vb Lord. 9% . 


Diſcourſe 


Diſcourſe LXXVIII. Abp. 
Tiles. 


Of the baxckR and DECEITFULNESS 
of SIN. | ; 


: Heb. iii. 13. 


—Leſt any of you be hardened thro! the de- 


ceitfulneſs of fin. 


A MONG the many conſiderations which the 


word of God and our own reaſon offer, to 


diſcourage us from fin, this is none of the leaſt, that 
whoeyer engages in a vicious courſe is likely to 
proceed in it; being inſenſibly led from one degree 
of wickedneſs to another: So that the farther he 
advances, the more difficult his retreat grows. All 
errors, as well of practice as of judgment, is end- 
leſs; and when a man is once out of the way, the 
farther he goes, the harder he will find it to get right. 


There is great reaſon therefore, why men ſhould _ 


Le often cautioned againſt the beginnings of fin 
or if they are unhappily engaged in a bad courſe, 


that they ſhould be wanted preſently to break it off, 


ant without delay, left by degrees they are harden- 
ed in their wickedneſs, and their caſe grows deſpe- 
rate and paſt remedy, To this purpole is the apo- 
ſtle's advice. Exhort one another daily, whilſt it 
is called to-day, left any of you be hardened 
ce thro” the deceitfulneſs of fin,” 

I ſhall therefore endeavour to repreſent the 
growing nature of ſin, and by what gradual ſteps 


bad habits do inſenſibly gain on men, to harden 


them in an evil courſe. I will alſo warn every 
| | one 
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one of this danger, and endeavour to reſcue them 
therefrom : Arid then conclude with a ſerious ex- 
hortation, to reſiſt the beginnings of Fn, and to de- 
il. n 4 
All actions which are not natural, but proceed 
from deliberation and choice, are ſomewhat diffi- 
cult at firſt, "for want of being exerciſed in that 
way, but after a little practice they become more 
eaſy ; we then begin to take pleaſure in them, and 
by often and frequent repetitions, acts become con- 
firmed habits, which is a ſecond kind of nature ; 
and when a thing is natural to us, we many times 
do it without thought. This is the uſual progreſs 
of all habits indifferently confidered, whether good 
or bad; But vicious habits have a greater advan- 
tage, being of a quicker growth. For the corrupt 
nature of man, is a rank ſoil, in which vice eaſily 
takes root, and thrives apace. The mind of man 
muſt be cultivated and prepared with great care 
and pains, for piety and virtue ; but vices are weeds 
that grow wild, and ſpring up of themſelves. 
4 are in ſome ſort natural to the ſoil, and 
herefore need not be planted and nouriſhed. So 
that vice having this advantage from our nature, is 
the reaſon we are ſo eaſily tempted to it. But that 
we may the more clearly diſcover the progreſs of 
fin, and by what ſteps vice gains on men, it may 
be proper to obſerve the ſeveral gradations of 
No man is perfectly wicked at once, but begins 
with ſmaller fins. There are certain rudiments of 
vice, in which men are firſt entered, and then 
they proceed by degrees to greater and more enor- 
mous crimes. Vice hath its infancy, and ſeveral 
ſtates of growth. Men are not fo totally degenera- 
ted, as not to be aſhamed when they firſt venture 
on a known fin, tho' but ſmall in compariſon ; and 
are very ſolicitous to palliate and hide their my 
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by excuſes: but after they have frequentlyccoma, 
mitted them, and they become too vifible to be 
concealed; then they ill juſtify, and by degrees: 
take pleaſure in them, and in thoſe who do the 
ſame things. And after men are onde initiated in 
theſe leſſer fins, it prepares and diſpoſes them fox 


greater. A ſinner by degrees will grow ſo daſpg+ 


rate, as to attempt thoſe crimes, which at firſt he 
could not think of committing without horror- 
Like Hazael, wha when he was told by the pro- 
phet Eliſha, what barbarous cruelties he ſhould be 
guilty of, towards the people of lirael, when he 
ſhould come to be king of Syria; he abomigated 
the very thought, and ſaid, ** is thy ſervant: a dog 
that he ſhould do theſe things?“ and yet for all 
this he did it afterwards. Indeed, when a ſinner is 
fir't tempted to the commiſſion af any groſs and 
notorious fin, his conſcience is apt to ſtartle at ' it; 
and he does it with great regret ; the terrors of his 
mind, and the fears of damnation, are very trouble- 
ſome to him; but this wears off by degrees, and 
what at firſt was difficult, by frequent practice and 
long cuſtom becomes tolerable. And when a man 
hath thus put off ſhame, which is one of the great- 
eſt reſtraints from fin that God hath planted in hu- 
man nature, there little remains to deter him from 
all manner of wickedneſs ; After this, men come to 


approve of their vices. For if their judgments do 


not command their wills, and reſtrain their luſts, in 
proceſs of time, their vicious inclinations will put 
a falſe biaſs on their judgments, and then it is no 
wonder for men to boaſt of their tins, and glory in 
their vices, when they think them generous and 
commendable qualities, Nay, many have acquired 
juch a habit of ſame fins, as not to obſerve when 
they commit them. To give an inſtance or two. : 
Some are ſo accuſtomed to ſwearing, that they 
cannot avoid uſing an oath or two in every ſentence. 

| And 
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And others have told an untruth ſo often, and aver- 
red it with ſo much confidence, as themſelves 
Ge true, what they knew at firſt to be a 
ye." 4 1 
7 When men are arrived to this pitch. of wic- 
kedneſs, then they endeavour to draw in others, 
and to make proſelytes to their vices ; and not con- 
tent to fn on their own ſingle account, they, be- 
come teachers of fin, and miniſters of unrighteouſ- 
neſs ; they ſedulouſly propagate their lewd practices 
with their atheiſtical principles, and make followers 
and diſciples after them ; this diſcovers not cnly a 
great approbation, but even fondneſs for it. And 
when arrived to this height of iniquity, it is vatu- 
ral for them to hate reproof, to reject the means of 
their recovery, and eſteem thoſe their greateſt ene- 
mies, who have ſo much courage and kindneſs to 
tell them the truth. Then all the wiſe counſels of 
God's word, and the moſt prudent admonitions, 
will ſerve only to provoke their ſcorn and paſſion. 
But ſurely that perſon is in a ſad ſtate, wha turns 
the moſt efſectual means of his amendment into 
the occaſion of new and greater fins, And what 
renders the condition of ſuch much more deplora- 
ble, is, that God, for every degree of fin, with- 
draws from them the grace of his holy pirit; and 
the devil (who works effectually in the children of 
diſobedience) according as men improve in wicked: 
neſs, gets a greater and more eſtabliſhed dominion 
over them. For as they who are reclaimed from an 
evil courſe, are ſaid to Le reſcued out of the ſnare of 
the devil, and to be turned from the power of Satan 
unto God; ſo the more men advance in he ways of 
fin, by fo much the farther do they depart from 
the influence of God's grace, his protection and 
providence ; and thereby give the devi greater op- 
portuaities to gain the firmer poſſeſſion of _ , 


And thus by pafſing from one degree of fin'to 
another, the ſinner becomes hardened in his wicked- 
neſs, and inſenfibly falls into that ſad flate, in which 
without God's extraordinary grace, he muſt for 
ever continue. For the mind of man, when long 


accuſtomed to evil, and grown old in vice, is not 


eaſily to be rectified. The ſcripture ſpeaks of ſome, 
„ who commit {in with greedineſs, and drink ini- 
'  quity as the ox drinketh water,” with a mighty 
appetite and thirſt ; as if they were not able to re- 
frain from it. And to expreſs to us the miſerable 
condition of ſuch perſons, it repreſents them as per- 


fect ſlaves to their vices ; as having fold themſelves 


to do wic kedneſs, and being led captive by Satan at 


his pleaſure. And when men have brought them- 


| ſelves to this paſs, they are almoſt under a fatal 
neceſſity of ſinning on. I do not mean that God 


hath abſolutely predeſſinated any man to ruin; but 


only, that by a continued courſe of wilful fin, men 

may in a fort predeſtinate themſelves to it, and 
chuſe wickedneſs ſo long, till they are almoſt un- 
able to contribute any thing towards their own re- 
covery; being fettered in the chains, and held in 
the cords of their fins. Nay, like Sampſon, not 
only bound by thoſe luſts they have embraced, but 
alſo robbed of all their ſtrength to get loſe there- 
from. God grant that none of us may ever have 
the weeful experience of it. But I am afraid it is 
poſſible for a ſinner to arrive at that confirmed ſtate 
of impiety, as almoſt totally to loſe his liberty to 
be better, He may attain to that perfection in vice, 
as to continue bad, becauſe he would not be other- 


wiſe. Can the MÆthiopian change his ſkin, or the 


leopard his ſpots ?” is the ſcripture compariſon, 
to repreſent to us, how difficult is is for a man to be 
brought to goodneſs, who hath been long accuſtom- 
ed to do evil. One ſo deeply engaged and entan- 
gled in a bad courſe, will ſcarce have reſolution 
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enough. to es from it, unleſs he is forced 10 
lently out of it by ſome {eve ere affliction, arp fick- 
neſs, or terrible calamity or by the fy ent appre= 
- henfions of d- ath, and, the terrors of a future. + 
ment: nor Will even theſe be effectual to le 
- Jueh without an extraordinary degree . 5 
grace; which, conſidering the greatneſs and leng th 
of his proyocations, he has very little reaſon, to - 
pect from God. Wretched man | to bring himſelf 
into this miſerable tate, out of which there is only 
Ja pollibility of being reſcued; to provoke God ſo 
lar, and to tin to ſuch a prodigious height, as to have 
reaſon almoſt to deſpair of his grace and aſſiſtance 
7 for repentance, and of his mercy for pardon. I ob- 
ſerve this, not to. diſcourage the greateſt ſinners, 
1 whoſe: caſe, however extremely difficult i it may be; 
rt is not quite deſperate z but I do it to ſtop ſin- 
ners if poſſible in their evil courſes, and to diſcęu- 
rage them from continuing therein, leſt they are 
hardened thro' the deceitfulneſs of ſin. 
I ſhall now conſider the great reaſon there is to 
warn men of this danger, and endeayour to reſcue 
them out of it. The apoſtle directs this precept to 
all Chriſtians. Exbort one another daily, leſt any 
** of you be hardened, thro) the deceitfulneſs of fin.” 
- That is, leſt you be hardened by degrees, and final- 
ty ruined. And moſt certain, every man is oblig 
to do what he can to-reſcue his brother from ſo Im- 
minent a danger. It is every one's place and duty; 
to endeavour to ſave thoſe, whom he ſees ready to 
riſh-; much more, doth .it concern the miniſters 
of God's holy word, whoſe proper office and bufi- 
neſs it is, to exhort and warn every man, both day 
wad night. And if we believe the threatnings of 
God, which we declare to others; if we have, any 
: . - apprehenſion of the . dreadful miſery of anothet 
world, any ſenſe of our own duty and fafety, any 


- pity for periſhing fouls; we cannot but be very im- 
portunats 
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portunate with ſinners, to conſider their danger, and 
ſeriouſly reflect on the miſerable event, and ifſue of 
a wicked liſe. We cannot but be earneſt with them 
to break off their fins, and give glory to God by 
repentance, before darkneſs comes, and their feet 
© ſtumble on the dark mountains.” When ve are 
fully convinced that mitery and deſtruction are in 
their ways, and plainly ſee the evil day haſting to- 
wards them, and deſtruction coming upon them, 
„like awhirlwind;“ heaven above threatening them, 
and hell beneath moving herſelf to meet them; can 
we poſſibly do leſs than warn ſuch perſons, to flee 
fromthe wrathtocome; and out of a fad apprehenſion 
of the danger that hangs over them, to caution them 
againſt it, and endeavour with all our might to re- 
ſcue them from the miſcry which is ready to ſwallow 
them up? Indeed one would think ĩt needleſs to dif- 
ſuade men from being miſerable; and yet we ſee by 
experience, that ſin is of ſo ſtupifying a nature, as 
to make men inſenſible of their danger, tho” it be 
near and very terrible. We muſt therefore have 
hearts harder than the millſtone, if we can patiently 
ſee men periſh without ufing our utmoſt endeavours 
to ſave them; which brings me to the laſt part of 
this diſcourſe, I mean, ſerioufly to exhort every one 
to reſiſt the beginnings of fin, and to depart from 
all evil. | DLL. | 

And I ſhall addreſs myſeif to two ſorts of per- 
ſons on the occafion. I will endeavour to perſuade 
thoſe who are innocent of great crimes, to refiſt 
the beginnings of fin, leſt it gain on them by degrees; 
and then preſs ſuch as are engaged in a wicked 
courſe, ſpeedily to depart from that dangerous 
ſtate, left they are hardened thro” the deceitfulneſs 
of fin, Vice may eafily be diſcouraged at firſt; it 
is like a ſight diſeaſe, which if early taken care of 
1s ſoon cured, but grows dangerous by being ne- 

glected. The firſt approaches of fin, and temp- 
| | | = tations 
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rations to it are uſually very modeſt ; but if not diſ· 
countenanced, they will preſently make bolder at- 
tempts. Every inclination to ſth, e ery compli- 
ance with temprations, is like going down the hull; 
and we cannot ſtop when we will. If we once let 
looſe the propenſic ns of our nature, we cannot gos 
vern them as we pleaſe; if we give way to prefump- 
tuous ſins, they will quickly get dominion over us. 
It is much eaſier not to begin a bad courſe, than 
after wa. ds to put a ſtop thereto. It is meer deluſion 
for a man to imagine, he can ſet bounds to himſelf, 
in what is bad; to think of ſinning with great tem- 
perance, diſcretion, and government of i imſelf; 
that he will commit this lin, and then give over; 
entertain this one 'temptaticn, and after that, ad- 
mit of no more. Our corrupt hearts, when once 
in motion, are like the raging ſea, to which we can 
Jet no bou ads, nor ſay to it, hither ſhalt thou came, 
and no farther.” Sin is of a very bewitching; de- 
ceitful nature, and ſtrangely gains on men, when 
they give way to it. By yielding to one little vice, 
it diſpoſes us to greater, and the ſtrongeſt reſolu- 
tions will thereby be eaſily broken; for fit is very 
- Fruitful, and tho' no bleſſing is annexed to it, yetit 
will ſtrangely encreaſe and multiply. As there i is a 
connection of one virtue with another, ſo are vices 
linked together; one ſin draws many after it. The - 
Devil, when he tempts to fin, does as it wete ky. 
a train of ſins; and if the firſt temptation takes, it 
fires another. Let us therefore reſiſt the beginning 
of lin, becauſe we have then the moſt power, and 
fin the eats... 

As to thoſe who are engaged! in 4 wicked coutſe, 
let me preſs and perſuade them, ſpeedily to depart 
from ſo dangerous a ſtate. And this can only be 
done by repentance, that is, by a real change and 
reformation of our lives, for herein the nature of 


true repentance coalifts; without this, all the de- 
vices 
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vices which men uſe, to get rid of the guilt” of 
their fins, are vain and to no purpoſe. It cannot 
be done by a formal confeſſion nu abſolution, nor 
yet by a long pilgrimage, or even the pope's indul- 
>cnc:es. A wiſe man would much ſooner perſuade 
himſelf, that God will not puniſh fin at all, than ſo 
eafily forgive it; n receive to favour great offen- 

ders, on ſuch flight terms. Let us not deceiye our- 
ſelyes, the only plain way to heaven is by a holy 
life and ſincere repentance. There is no gè. ting 
there by tricks. And without this change of our _ 
lives, all our ſorrow, faſting, and humiliation for 
fin, will ſignify nothing. ror © he that waſheth 
himſelf after tie touching of a dead body, if he 
touch it again, what avails his waſhing ; So it is 
with man, that faheth for his fins, and doth the 
tame things; who will hear his Prayer, or what 
doth his humbling. profit him?“ The difference 


between trouble tor lin; and repentance, is, that 


ſorrow only reſpects paſt ſins, but repentance is 
chiefly preventive of fins for the future. G0 
therefore x.quites us to be troubled for our fins; 
that we may reſolve to leave them. | 
And to oblige us to 4 vigorous and ſpeedy feſo- 
lution herein, let us conſider, that we have enga- 
gel too fat already in a bad courſe; and that every 
day our te; reat will grow more dangerous and diffi⸗ 
euit, and our del ys make work fur a deeper and 
longer repentance: Let us alſo remember, that 
except we repent and turn; we ſhall die; and 
that the evil days may ſoon overtake us. That vice 
is far from being mortified by age, ſince a few days 
continuance there'n, will encreaſe the power of it; 
and ſo much firength as we add to our diſeaſe, w6 
certainly take from curſelves. The deceĩtfulneſs of 
ſin appears in nothing more than in keeping us from 
this neceſſaty work, and perſuading men to hazard 
all, on the unreaſonable hopes of God's mercy, and 
. a 
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the _ uncertain reſolution of future repentance ; a 
great and dangerous habit this! Since who is fit 
tor fo ſerious a work as repentance, on a death bed, 
when we are ſcarcely capable of doing any thing? 
How can we be aflured'of the truth and reality of 
our repentance, when there is no ſufficient opportu- 
nity to try the ſincerity thereof? I deny not the 
- poſſibility of the thing; but it is much to be feared, 
that the repentance of a dying finner is uſually like 
the ſorrow of a malefactor, when carried to exe- 
cution. He is not troubled that he hath offended 
the law, but that he muſt die. So when death is 
ready to ſeize on the ſinner, and he feels himſelf 
falling into deſtruction, no wonder if he then would 
be. glad to be ſaved; and ſeeing he can ſtay no lon- 
ger in this world, would rather go to heaven than 

ell; and in order thereto, give ſome teſtimonies 
of his repentance. No wonder if then, in hopes 
of pardon, he makes many-promiſes of amendment, 
and reſolutions of a new and better life. But then 
it is very difficult to judge, whether what is thus 
done under fo great fear and force, is real or not? 
for as a fick man loſes his appetite to the moſt plea- 
fant food, ſo likewiſe are his finful pleaſures, and 
fleſhly lufts, nauſeous to him; fickneſs altering the 
temper of his body, takes off all guſt and relith for 
theſe things. Such perſons reſolve againſt fin, juſt 
ſo much as a man who hath no ſtomach reſolves 
againſt meat. But if the fick fit is removed, and 
the apprehenſions of death abate; it is to be feared 
his former appetite to ſin would ſoon return, with 
the ſame eagerneſs as before. Beſides, how can 
we expect God ſhould accept of our repentance at 
ſuch a time, when we before reſolved to put it off, 
till we could fin no longer ? can we think it fit for 
any man to fay thus to God, in a dying hour ? 
* Lord, now the world leaves me, I come to thee. 
I pray thee give me eternal life, tho' I never af- 
1 flerded 
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forded thee one good day of my life. Grant that 
I may live with, and enjoy thee for ever, whe could 
never endure to t ink on thee. I muit confeſs, 
that I could never be perſuaded te leave my ſins, 
out of love to thee, but I now. repent of them, ſos 
feat of thee. Tho' I would never dv, any thing 
for. thy, take, yet I hope thy goodneſs is ſuch, as 
to forgive all the wicket actions of my life and to 
accept of this forced ſubmiſſion. I pray these not 
to fruſtrate and diſappoint my form ex re ſolutions of 
ſinning whilſt I ive, and getting to heaven i heh I 
die. Can any maathink it fit to ſay thus to God ? 
And yet J fears this is the true interpretation of 
men's repentance, who defer it till they come to 
die. 5 . 

I do not ſpeak to diſco:rage repentance even 
at that time; it is always the beſt thing we can do. 
But I would by all means diſcourage men from 
putting off ſo neceſſary a work till then. Indeed, 
when it comes to this, and a finner finds himſelf 
going out of the world, if he has been fo fooliſh, 
as to put things on tis laſt hazard; repentance then 
is the ſole remedy, the only refuge he has left. 
And wn jthis caſe the miniiter ought by all means, 
earneſtly to perſuade him to it. But when we 
ſpeak to men in other circumſtances, to ſuch as 
are well, and in health, no encouragement ſhould 
be given them, to venture their ſouls on ſo great 
an uncertainty. For at the beſt, it is a very dan» 
gercus remedy; eſpecially where men with deſign 
contrive to rob God of the ſervice of their belt days, 
and put him off with a few unprofitable ſighs and 
tears, at the hour of death. And no min, who 
hath any worthy apprehenfions of the deity, can 
imagine him ſo eaſy, as to forgive men, on the leaſt 
word and intimation of their minds, and to have 
ſuch a fondneſs for offenders, as would reflect on 
the prudence of any magiſtrate or goyernor on 
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eatth. Let us then ſincerely endeavour to live a 
holy and virtuous life, that we may have the com- 
fort of it, when we come to die. Let us never be 

fo unwiſe, as to venture all hopes of a hleſſed 

eternity on a death-bed repentance. For ** as God's 

*© mercy is great, ſo are his corrections. But 

« let us haſten to return to the Lord, and put not 

off from day to day; leſt ſuddenly the wrath of 

the Lord come forth, to deſtroy us in the midſt 

of our ſecurity,” 0 e 
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put them in fear, O Lord, that the heathen 
may know themſclves to be but men. 


THEN God created the heaven and the 
earth, and diſtinguiſhed the whole crea- 
tion, in their feveral orders and degrees, he placed 
man in the middle region, between himſelf and the 
inferior world, that we might obey the one, and 
command the other. And in order to the preſerv- 
ing our reſpect towards God, and our government 
towards the creatures, he gave us laws to inſtruct 
and direct our conduct, in that courſe of life, on 
which all our wiſdom and happineſs depends. But 
thro' our preverſeneſs or ſimplicity, many tempta- 
tions are apt to divert us from the right way; for 
either a vain delire of greatneſs, or an exceſſive 
love of riches and pleaſures, makes us forget our 
dutv to God; and inſtead of walking in the ways 
of wiſdom, our eyes are ſo blinded with ambition, 
covetouſneſs, and luxury, that we degenerate into 
ſomething leſs than man. „ rand. 
To prevent this fatal miſca:riage, God has en- 
forced his la vs, by many gracious: promiſes to in- 
vite us to our duty, and many dreadful threitnings 
to deter us from evil. When the one proves ia- 
ellectua, he wil execute the other. If we ate ſa 
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bardened and ſtupid, that nothing but judgments 
Lan kwaken "bs. God will fend! bis terrors monęſt 
us, to make us know him; and his judgments to 
k:.ow ourſeives. As the efcre the knowledge of 
 curſelyes is a religious duty; ] thall endeavcur to 
Ede. the excellency and uſcfulneſs of this know- 
4 There are indeed ſome, who think for man to 
know himſelf, is of all knowledge the moſt delight- 
ful and eaſy. But this proceeds from our igno- 
rance: for alas! tho” we can with eaſe gaze round 
us, be very intent pop ears concerns, yet all 
the while we may te utterly unacquainted with 
outſelves. Pefides, It is an unpleaſant thing for a 
man to look into himſelf, to rake into the filt l ineſs 
of his on heart, and difcompo'e the quiet of his 
mind; hence it is that fo many men take up with a 
ſuperficial and falſe account of their own affairs, and 
are often moſt pleaſed e ith themſelves, when they 
have the leaft reaſon for it, nd however ve may 
think, that this fond conceit of our own worth, 1s 
only an innocent allowable triftake ; yet -upon 
examination, we ſhill find it ſuch a dangerous er- 
ror and diſpoſition of mind, as will difable us 
from performing our ſeveral duties; for it is giv- 
ing up aur reaion, to be guided by fintacy and 
umour, 7 
He that will not take the pains to know himſelf, 
lives as it were by chance, and moves w't-out de- 
fign. He embraces vice or virtue, as they boſt ſuit 
his fancy or convenience; but ſeldom con ders the 
excellence of his nature, or the goo pleature of 
his God. Thus when a conceited man his || 
himſelf, it is impoſſible he ſhould maintain his pro- 
per ſtatipn in life, or obſerve decency and juſtice 
towards men, but he will he apt to enc roach upon 
- their rights and liberties; and we muſt aſcrib ll 
ee 20d.” vIolones- in tn 
=. : World, 
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world, to this ignorant ſelf- love. We may as well 

expect meekneſs from a lion, as common juſtice 

from one conceited of his own werth, and full of 

himſelf. He that thinks himſelf ſomething more 

than man, will not look upon others as his fellow 

creatures, but takes a pleaſure and pride in deſpi- 

ſing and treating them like deſpicable worms. | 

From whence proceed in general, all hereſies and 
ſchiſms in the church, all tumults and factions in J 
the ſtate ; but from this ignorance and carnal pride, | 
this exalting ourſelves bi rh meaſure, and under- SY” 
valuing every ordinance of God and man ; but had 

we the ſenſe to conſider, or the grace to under- 

ſtand, what we are; we ſhall appear to be only a 

load of infirmities, a lump of fleſh, where'n our 
ſpirits are impriſoned and confined. For God knows 

what. worthleſs, ſenſeleſs creatures we are; having 

nothing to boaſt of, but what we received from 

him; nothing but our humility to recommend us to 

God or man. For what is our wiſdom, goodneſs, 

and greatneſs, to value ourſelves upon? Whos 

ſoever does ſo, "knows not what it is to be wiſe, N 
great, or good. In ſhort, it is nothing but igno- | | 
rance that makes us ſo fond of admiring ourſelves, 
which occaſions all the decays of virtue, religion 
and goverament in the world ; and proves how ne- 

_ ceflary a duty, and great virtue it is, for men to 
know themſelves. - In order to our obtaining this 
knowledge, we ought to conſider, both our nature 
and end, rt | - 

We muſt conſider our own nature, the value 
and ſtation we bear in the world; that ſo our be- 
haviour may be decent and agreeable thereto, 

| Hence ſome compare this world to a ſtage, where 
| every perſon is to act conformably to his place and 
character. A prince ſhould not degrade himſelf to 
| thoſe mean performances, which are fit and proper 
na peaſant; nor a ſubjeRt uſurp the ſty le, or affect 
3 c 
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the figure of a prince. Bot much more ab urd it is, 
fl 5 for ignorant man, born in weakneſe and fin, the 
8 Jon of corrux tion, and brether to the worms, to aſ- 
Pire uato the throne of God, aſſum e to himſelf ab- 
Jolute power, and to think he is more than man? 
and no leſs ſhameful is it, that man, who is born 
lord of this worl ', beir of eternity, compan'on of 
angels, and refreſ.ntative of Go on earth, ſhould 
ſubmit to ſordid mean deſires; make himſelf les 
than man, even level to the beaſts that periſh. It 
behoves us therefote to coafider o r nature and con- 
\Aituti- n, that we may ſeek after thoſe things that 
axe agrecabie to them. If our ſouls are our beiter 
part, and immortal, it requires our greateſt cure; 
as being an eternal good. . 
We ought allo to ifiudy our on inolinations, 
that we may know how to apply the advantage of 
_ religion, to the exigences of our fouls. For trere 
is no man ſo perfectly virtuous, but he has a ten- 
dency to ſome vice; nor is there ſcarce any fo pro- 
fligate in vice, who has not ſome remains of virtue. 
If therefore we know ourſelves, and our inclina- 
tions to good and evil, we may by degrees gain 
ground upon our vices. Some ſparks of virtue that 
lie covered, may with a little care be blown up 
into a glorious flame: and we ought to cbberiſh theſe 
remains of g odneſs, and prop:gate the ſeeds of 
virtue. If we are hardened by ſin, we may find 
ſome tender part, capable of. good impreſſions ; 
and by degrees reduce the whale. Let us but learn 
to know ourſelves, ſee how we ſtand affected to- 
wards the vanities and vices of the wor'd, and ve 
| ſhall ſoon diſcover our failings, which is the firſt and 
great ſtep towards a remedy ; for then we are only 
to uſe our diligence and care, to ſubdue thoſe vices 
which are moſt predominant, ard to ſet a double 
guard on our weakeſt fide. But if we give the devil 


An opportunity to affault us, v hen unprepared, he 
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wants neither ſub'l-ty nor milice, © take advan- | 
tige, and puriue it to or ruin. Our principal 
care and deſign ſhould therefore be to conquer our 
favorite ſin, and darling luſts, and then we ſhall 
find no difficulty in all the reſt. eee 
And yet how common is it, for men to neglect 
this, and bend their forces ano her way; to fortif 
tihemſelves againſt remoter Cangers, thoſe luſts the 
Have no inclinition to; but as for their beloved fin, 
that has taken ſhelter in their Loſoms, to cheriſh 
an! keep it up, in defianc of correction or reproof. 
Haende it is, that many men in appearance live very 
regugtaren zealous lives, and comply with all the 
outward exer-iſcs of religion, and yet there is no 
alterat cn in their lives, where it is moſt wanted. 
Ths is what turns go lineſs into formality, an 
fruſtrates the deſigu of religion. This want of 
knowing ourſ-lv:s, is the only caſe, u hy ſo many 
j eo:12 make out ard profeſſion of the goſpel, and 
yet are inwardly never the Letter. Bur, 
In erier to know vurſelves, we muſt conſider 
the end we aim at; and uſually there are two ſorts 
of ends, to direct our actions, an ultimate, and an 
intermediate end. For every confiderate man 
propoſes to himſ-If ſome principal ultimate end; 
ſome univerfal main deſign, which he purſues in all 
his thoughts and actions, and makes the centre of 
his happineſs. Thus one man propoſes honour for his 
portion, another c! uſes riches, a third pleafure ; 
an | but very few are there ho delight in virtue and 
religion; for when men once fix their choice en 
the meaner concerns of this werld, they ſcarce _ 
think upon any thing elſe. Indeed he that propoſes 
to lead a virtuous religious life, may defire a com- 
petency of the riches, honours, and pleaſur: s of the 
v.or'd ; but then he quits them all, when they are 
incouſiſtent with his religion. And this laſt end is 
Poe + wo ar age ES, moſt 
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moſt deſirable, becauſe we undertake the reſt for 

the ſake of that. ES | | 
And now let every man ſeriouſly aſk himſelf this 
important queition, What end he propoſes to him- 
ſelf, or what his buſineſs is in the world? The 
ambitious man will anſwer, to be great and honour- 
able. But ſurely to come into the world like a 
comet, to be admired by the vulgar, and deſpiſed 
by the wiſe, is below the dignity of a reaſonable 
creature. Perhaps another will ſay, that his buſi- 
neſs here is only to take pleaſure ; but does not his 
being here depend on God's pleaſure, and his well- 
being on the protection of the laws, and the good 
of the commonwealth ? and if fo, ought he not 
in gratitude, in prudence, and in conſcience, to 
conform to the pleaſure of God, and to be uſeful 
to the ſtate, and not to make his pleaſure his 
law, and his belly his God ? Another will perhaps 
Hay, that his defigns are only to grow rich; but this 
154 manifeſt abſurdity and contradiction. For if he 
would grow rich to promote the honour or plea- 
ſure of himſelf, or his poſterity ; then honour or 
pleaſure is his principal end, and riches are only 
means thereto. But if he would grow rich for 
the ſake of riches, he is then the moſt indigent 
and deſpicable man alive ; being poorer to all the 
ends of riches, than he that has got nothing. Thus 
we ſee, that neither riches, pleaſures, nor ho- 
nours, thoſe idols of the world, can be the princi- 
pal end which a wiſe man propoſes to himſelf ; for 
a man in the higheſt honours may be diſcontented, 
and not without reaſon; a man of pleaſure may 
be contemned, and not to be wondered at ; and a 
man of great riches may be miſerable, even to 2a 
proverb. ME | „ 

Since then none of theſe things can he the ulti- 

mate deſign, the proper objects of our wiſhes ; what 
is it we ſhould deſire, but to be happy? and as theſe 
, | vanities 


* 
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vanities cannot be our real happineſs, we muſt ſtudy \ 
to be wiſe, that we may enjoy happineſs. We mutt | 
| leave theſe amuſements to the world, to the heathen 
who do not know themſelves, no more than they do 
the God that made them. We muſt find out lome 
other end more ſuitable to our nature, more wor- 
thy of our pains: which can only be the ſervice of 
our God, and the falvation of our ſouls, Here we 
muſt fix our hopes, and make all our actions tend; 
there being no other way to reconcile our worldly 
cares to reaſon or common ſenſe, but by making 
them ſubſervient to religion. Then we may delire 
riches for the greateropportunity of doing good upon 
earth, in hopes of obtaining a greater reward in 
heaven. Then we may uſe innocent pleaſures for 
the preſervation and refreſhment of life; in order to 
obtain a better inheritance hereafter. Then we 
may fairly. defire honour and reputation in the 
world; that by an illuſtrious example of virtue to 
others, it may be the means of ſaving our own 
ſouls. It is this laſt end, that encourages and juſti- 
fies all the reſt. Take away the eternal weight of 
glory, and how frivolous, how infignificant are all 
theſe momentary pleatures ? or what will it profit us 
to gain the whole world, and loſe our own fouls?” 
Having thus diſcovered what our proper end is, 
{ct us next enquire what progreſs and advances we 
have made towards the ſalvation of our ſouls ? for 
with all the wiſdom of men, too few are wiſe enough 
to do their duty, They ſee the glorious prize be- 
forte them, yet will not run ſo as to obtain, but floth- 
fully acquieſce in the formalities of religion, andin an 
unactive faith, as if that was enough to carry us to 
heaven. It is ſtrange indeed, that we ſhould know. 
religion, and the value of our precious ſouls ſo 
well, and yet live as we do. Our Saviour ſpeaks of 
taking heaven by violence, to ſhew what labours 
and difficulties a good Chriſtian ſhould undergo, to 
5 procure 
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pfocurs the ene of his ſoul; but we, prongs. our 

| unconcerned behaviour in this point, C to ex- 
"| ect that heaven ſhould commit a violence upon us. 
ep apoiles and frimitive martyrs endure the ſe- 

vereſt perſecutions, imp: ilonments, and deaths, as 

"examples for our imitation, and yet we can hear 

5 All this without the l-aft remorſe. l he angels re- 
_ Joice in heaven, over every linner that reenteth ;” 
. yet we ha ve no joy but in our fins. Our 

E pleſled Saviour relinquithed the boſom of his father, 

HED and ju mitted to a Not indigent life, and ſhameful 
death; and yet we Wo ue e the cauſe of this, 

are neither aibamed nor troubled about it. Surely, 

be did not make himſelf fo pcor, only to make us 

ich; nor beſtow temporal Fonours upon us, only 

to gratify our ambition: theſe are below the dig- 

© nity of the goſrel; prizes tco mean for the Son of 

God to purchaſe, or the ſons of men to deſire. 

uch leſs did le take up his croſs, that we might 

indulge ourſelves in ſenſual delights. This is a 
contradiction to all religion. But he did it, that 

we might learn to follow the captain of our ſalva- 

tion, by a laborious virtue, in order by our victory 

to obta n a crown of glory. 

: 7 Since then ambition, covetouſne S and ſuſt, arethoſe 
corrupted principles, from u hence all vicious prac- 
tices grow and increaſe upon us, and this chiefly 
for the want of knowing ourſelves; I will now more 
. pyticuarly confiler, how it is, that theſe bad 
1 rinciples hinder this knowledge in us. 

Ile fiſt vice which dazzles our eyes, and hin- 
Fer us from knowing ourſelves, is ambit an. A 
vice to which mankind has too natural an inclina- 
tion; an with this bait the devil tempted the firſt 
; man. When our deſires take their riſe. from proper 
_groun's. and are direc ted to proper ends, there is 
a virtue in ambition. We may ſtudy to "be alike 
God in wildom, if we can; ; and in goodneſs, if we 
pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, But when we aim to be like him in 
power, and to be above reſtraint, then there is ya»: 
pity in the inclination, and danger in the attempt, 
which makes ambition a vice. Thus the angels 
fell ; who by endeavouring to exalt themſelves, 
were miſerably degraded,” and degenerated; into 
accuried ſpirits. And yet neither the angels, nor 
our fore-fathers fall, can terrify us from the like 
preſumption ; but we will be ſtill bordering upon 
their guilt, and flattering ourſelves, that we are 
ſomething more than men. We firſt learn to deſpiſe 
our fellow-creatures, and from therce ambitions 
| ſoars aloft, and teaches us to defy our God; to 
value ourſelves upon rejecting his commands, and 
to think we are very great, for daring to be very 
wicked. This fin of ambition, is the firſt inlet to 
vice. For the ſake of this idol, this meer phantom, 
men are contented to ſacrifice their own peace, and 
the quietneſs of the wor d, to build trophies on the 
ruins of other men, only to ſtand a little higher in 
the eye and admiration of the people. 1 42 

When ambition leads a man on, every virtue muſt 
ſubmit to him; both juſtice and mercy muſt give 
way to his violence. If he can but get the ſuperi- 
ority, and appear like God, he cares. not what 
deſtruction be brings on man, or how he diſturbs. 
the courſe of nature. From hence tumults and 
factions, ſlaughters and deſolations take their riſe : 
for when a pampered ambition prevails, hatred and 
malice, rancour and revenge, like a deſtroying 
army attend its motions, and execute its deſigns. 
And can any man pretend to know himſelf, w ho 
' ventures on ſuch an enterprize. For alas | how ea- 
ſily are we cruſhed, in the height of all our pride? 
God need not with his thunder to caſt us down; 
ſince one blaſt of his air, one breath of his diſpleaſure 
will undo us. If he only withholds our breath we 
die, and all our enter prizes fall to the ground. Is 
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this our glory, this our pride] how contemptible is 
. man, who miſtakes his honour; and docs 
not know himſelf ? does not know, that, there is 
** Neither device, nor wifdom, in the grave, whither 
he is going.“ Let us not then rejoice in Hattering 
* e that we are like Gods upon earth; but 
that our names are written in the book of heaven. 
Let us not boaſt that we have made many men ſub- 

t to our power; but that we have overcome the 
perverſeneis of our wills, jubdued dur unruly paſ- 
ſions, and are grown ſo wiſe, as to know, and o 

reat as to command ourſelves. 

Ihe ſecond corrupted principle, which debauches 
our nature, and hinders us from knowing ourſelves, 
is covetouſneſs, or an immoderate love of wealth. 
In ambition, there is ſomething of generoſity, but 
covetouſnefs i is perfectly vile and ſordid. Ambition 
is an overflowing of the ſpirit, but covetouſneſs 

finks us below the fleth. It is burying ourſelves 
alive, and anticipating the curſe which God de- 
nounced upon us, duſt thou art, and to duſt 
thou ſhalt return.“ It is making us leſs than the 
worms, the loweſt of all the creatures; they only 
grovel in the duſt to ſatisfy their nature, and Provide 
themſelves with food; but covetous man ra kes 
without meaſure, and ſcrapes without deſign, and 
never thinks he has got duft enough, till he returns 
to it himſelf ; his appetite is never ſatisfied, til] his 
mouth is opt. It is this that occaſions all that 
fraud, extortion, oppreſſion and falſhood, that is 
practiſed among us. Covetouſneſs is the root 
« of all evil.” 

How wonderful 3 is it then, that man ſhould not 
9145 what it is to be a man, nor how to anſwer the 
ends of his nature; which moſt certainly are to im- 
prove in wiſdom, and to grow in grace, till our 
ſpirits are ſo refined, as to be fit to appear before 
God. But ca 1 this end be promoted by our grow- 

ing 
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ing rich? all our labour of this kind, tends the di- 
rect contrary way; it is ſtifling our ſpirits under 
ground in the mines, when our thoughts ſhould be 
ſoaring up on high. I herefore, ſays the wiſe man, 
get wiſdom, and with all thy getting, get under- 
« ſtanding ; for wiſdom is much better than gold, 
and underſtanding rather to be choſen than ſilver.. 
So many abſurdities and contradictions are involved 
in this one ſingle vice, that did we not ſee it practiſ- 
ed, we ſhoula ſcarce believe, that a, man ſhould 
labour for he knows not what, and ſave it for he 
knows not whom. If we view his income, he would 
ſeem the moſt ſelfiſh man in nature ; but if we con- 
fider his expence, he is certainly the moſt ſelf- 
denying man alive, | | 
hut there is another powerful principle of vice 
within us, which hinders us from knowing ourſelves, 
and fiom purſuing our proper end, and that is luſt, 
or an immoderate defire of pleaſure. I here is no- 
thing ſo eaſily impoſed upon, as a man of pleaſure ; 
for he judges of things only by his ſenſe, which 1s 
the moſt deceitful judge in nature. How ſhameful 
is it, for a man to ſet aſide his reaſon and virtue, 
his underſtanding and religion, and deyote himſelf to 
a flothful, ſenſual life? To be ſo unacquainted with 
himſelf, and forgetful of his ſoul, as to employ all 
his time to entertain his body? But we are too apt 
to get into a habit of ſenſuality, before we are a- 
ware, and to like it we know not why. | 
However, I would not be thought to undertake fo 
needleſs and unneceflary a work, as to perſuade 
men from pleaſure in general, fince God not onl 
allows, but allots it for our uſe ; nor would I abſo- 
lutely condemn even the pleaſures of ſenſe, or-ſet 
nature and religion at variance. My only inten- 
tion is to ſhew, that what we call pleaſure, is not 
really ſo, but only a childiſh fluttering ſtate of 
life, too light and airy to build any ſolid ſatisſaction 


upon. 
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upon. We think it agreeable to our nature, bit 
this is a miſtake ; ; for it firſt debauches that, before . 
we can approve it: and then what we call our na- 
ture, is nothing but our corruption ; ſo that we are 
firſt corrupted, and then deſtroyed. And there- 
fore ſince our pleaſures are not to be extinguithed 
in us, it is abſolutely neceſſary, that they ſhould be 
regulated and reformed ; ſo that our pleaſure may 
be agreeable not only to our ſenſe, but to the prin- 
ciples of our reaſon and religion, and cont:ſent with 
our happineſs. 1 
Thus we have conſidered the three vicious cor- 
pee principles within us, which make us forſake 
the law of our nature, and the comman iments of 
God, and keep us from knowing ourſelves, name- 
ambition, covetouſneſs and luſt. W th one or 
other of theſe vices, every man in ſome meaſure is 
poſſeſſed; and it is our duty to find out which of them 
it is, that by knowing our darling fin, where our 
death and danger lies, we may correct, and put a 
ſtop to the growing evil, before it becomes deipe- 
rate. And we cannot but obſerve of all tt.ofe vices, 
that tho' they may divert us for a time, and give" 
| ſome preſents deceitful ſatisfaction, yet they can 
never ſettle us in a ſtate of eaſe and happineſs. 
An ambttious man is above, and a luxurious man 
beſide himſelf. He who is truly virtuous and con- 
tented, is the only man, that under all the turns of 
rtune in this world, maintains his ſtation, and 
ſtands his ground. He neither flies too high, thro' 
a a vain ambition, nor deſcends too low, through co- 
vetouſneſs or ſenſual luſts ; but with an equal tem- 
per of mind, and a perfect indifferency to all things 
hufnan, he enjoys the ſmiles, and deſpiſes the frowns 
of fortune; he is undiſturbed at the courſe of this 
world, is unmoved at the chances and motions of 
this tranſiiory life, becauſe he has a dearer concern, 

4 Letter portion in the world to come. of 
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Was ſuch a man ſo eſtabliſhed in virtue, and ſet- 
tled in his principles, but ſeriouſly to reflect on the 
common practices and folly of the world; would | 
his better thoughts, his diviner contemplations, 
give him leave to ſee with what eagerneſs, hurry 
and zeal, the men of this world ſtrive to ruin 
themſelves and others; how they will alike trample 
uon the necks of friend and foe, to promote ſome 
little paulty vile deſigns; how would he ſtand ama- 
zed at this world, and conclude, that hell itſelf 
could not be a more wicked place ? When he ſecs 
with what fury, malice and revenge; they perſe- 
cute thoſe who dare oppoſe the intereſts of their 
ambition, covetouſneſs, or luſt z how earneſtly 
would he ptay, that God would deliver tim from 
ſuch a ſavage race? How zealouſly would he with 
to enjoy ſome private retirement whefe he may enjoy 
calmer days, and in perfect ſerenity of mind, taſte 
the ſweets and reliſh the joys of a quiet conſcience 
and a favourable God. In this happy ſtate, he will 
find riches, honours and pleafures in abundance ; 
ſuch pleaſures as the ſenſual man never heard of; 
ſuch riches as the covetous man never ſaw; ſuch 
honours as the ambitious man can never poſſeſs: 
perfect peace and tranquility of mind, undoubted 
ſecurity and eſtabliſhment of heart, are the certain 
portion of that man, who knows himſelf, and 
« fears his God.” © + zan , 

But if our ambition, covetouſieſs, or luſts have 
ſo far got the aſcendancy of us, as that religion can 
make no impreſſion upon us; then God will find 
ſuch other ways to work upon us, as we ſhall ſoon 
repent of, If out hearts are never ſo hardened, 
yet there are two arrows of God, that will be ſure 
to reach us; calamity and death. Calamity is one 
effe qual method which God uſes, to make us know 
ourſelves. When he ſtrips us of all our gaudy plumes, 
and ſends us de picable and almoſt naked into that 

vor. II. 0 1 world, 
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world, where we before took ſo much pride; then 
we ſhall not only know, but deſpiſe and condemn 
durſelves, for our paſt folly. M hen poverty and 
thame come upon us, and deprive us of that armour, 
which our ambition and covetouſneſs hath cloathed 
us with; then we ſhall with for“ the breaſt-plate 
“ of righteouſneſs, and the ſu ord of the ſpizit ,” 
and confeſs that one grain of faith is better than 
many talents of gold and filver ; than all that pomp 
which our ambition can deſire ; than all that trea- 
fure which our covetouſneſs could rake up, or our 
luxury ſquander away. When our haughty looks 
thall be brought down, our deceitful honours taken 
from us, we thall no more truſt to the ſmiles of for- 
tune, nor believe the flatteries of men; but learn 
impartially to examine the condition of our ſouls, 
and fee how unhappy that man muſt be, ho does 
not chuſe virtue for his ornament, and God for his 
defence. Proſperity is deceitful, but adverſity gives 
us a full view, and free acceſs to our own boſoms, 
And fheus what is there amiſs; it corrects the ſwel- 
lings of our hearts, aſſuages the overflow ing of cur 
pride, and plainly proves, that there is no true ge- 
nuine pleaſure, but in being virtuous; no ſolid 
greatneſs, but in being humble; that the way to 
be happy men, is to knew ourſelves to be but 
66 men.” | | | 
The laſt method of providence to reclaim us, 
and make us know ourſelves, is death. When this 
Ad ſpectacle holds the glaſs, and ſhews our ghaſily 
face ; then to our ſorrow we fhall ſee of what we 
are made, and to- what we muſt return. When 
this body of ours, upon which we have beftowed fo 
much pains, at the expence of our precious ſouls, 
is now finking into nothing ; how will all our pride 
and pleaſure die before us? We fhall then be 
eonvinced, that we muſt die like men, and ſoon 
decome duft and aſhes, To what pupae _ 
| 0 
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ſhould we contrive mighty projects, and lay vaſt de- 
ſigns, when death may overtake us in the height of 
our 1 and ſtifie our ambition in the birth. 
Alas | what a tame inoffenfive thing is man, when 
death has laid his hands upon him! The very ap- 
prehenſion of death checks our exttavagance, allays 
our heats, ſubdues our unruly wills, ſuppreſſes our 
vicious afſections, and brings our minds into tem- 
per, and our hearts into a proper frame. But then 
we muſt have theſe apprehenſions of death in time, 
leſt it be too late; leſt it does not lead us to a new 
life, but carry us to a dreadful judgment, where we 
ſhall be made to know ourſelves to our eternal ſorrow 
and ſhame, TT OY 
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Diſcourſe LXXX. Dr. Barrow. 


The yu Ty of M1NDING our own 
BUSINESS. | 


1 Theſſ. iv. 11. 


Study to be quiet, and to do your own 
bulineſs, 


H O' according to the general tenor of ſcrip- 
ture and of our religion, we are in charity 
obliged to be heartily concerned for, and earneſtly | 
to promote the good of our netghbour ; and fo far 
to interpoſe and meddle in the affairs of others, as 
to endeavour their good, and to inftruct and adviſe, 
admoniſh and reprove them on occafion, as allo to 
offer them our aſſiſtance and help: Yet St. Paul 
directs and enjoins us, to ſtudy to be quiet and mind 
** our own buſineſs.” This ſeeming contradiction or 
difference is a difficulty that ought to be reconciled 
and cleared up; and which I ſhall attempt in the 
following method. I will ſhew when it is allow- 
able or commendable for us to meddle with the 
allairs of others, and when not: then propoſe ſome 
general rules and proper directions in the diſcharge 
of this duty. And laſtly offer ſome conſiderations 
to dfluade men from a criminal interfering or med- 
dling with the concerns of others. 

Superiors may intermeddle with the buſineſs of 
inferiors, in all things concerning the proper diſ- 
sharge of their duty. Magiſtrates may inſpect the 

ehaviour, examine the actions, reprehend and pu- 
fiſh the offences of their ſubjects; parents may ad- 


vile, 


bl 
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viſe, rebuke and correct their children; miniſters of 
the goſpel may admonith and rerove the people 


committed to their charge, If theſe things are 
performed with prudence, equity, and modetation, 


then do ſuch mind their own buſineſs, it being the 
roper work which God and reaſon require of them, 


and therefore they are not culpable, Again, 


Wherever the honour and intereſt of God is con- 


cerned, we may interpoſe to vindicate and maintain 
them. If any man dares to blaſpheme God or con- 
temn religion, we ought to rebuke him; if any 


divine truth is denied, we are to defend it, and 


to reprove ſuch as notoriouſly tranſgreſs againſt the 
laws of God; to do this, every man is obliged as 
God's ſubject. Thus did Elias maintain the true 


worſhip of God, againſt the kings and the whole 


nation of Iſrael who had e it; thus did the 
prophets rebuke the wickedneſs of princes, prieſts, 
and people in their time; thus John the baptiſt re- 
proved king Herod for his unlawful practices; thus 
did our Saviour cenſure the ſuperſtitious hypocritical 


ſcribes, and chaſtiſe the profaners of God's houſe. 
We may alſo rebuke him that ſlanders or reproaches 
our prince, and reftrain or check him that breaks 


the peace, or would violate the laws ; for eve 


man is a ſoldier againſt traitors and enemies of his 


country; every man is obliged to defend the pub- 
c againſt thoſe who would ruin it; to defend his 
prince againſt rebels, and the laws againſt ſuch as 
would break and diſturb the peace. We may alſo 
help an honeſt man again a thief aſſaulting him, 


and guard another's life againſt an aſſaſſin; we may 


vindicate the reputation of an innocent perſon 
when aſperſed; we may repel thoſe who attack our 
ſafety or peace, invade our goods, or traduce our 
name; we may endeavour to defeat their defigns 
and feſtrain their violence. If we ſee our neigh» 


aur expoſing his life to any hazard, os running into 
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any great fin, we may by friendly admonition, 
advice, or reproof, even without his will, endea- 
vour ro reclaim or reſtrain bim. It is innocent, 
juſt and laudable for us to watch over and be care- 
ful of our neighbour's welfare, ſo as it be done 
out of pure charity, after a diſcreet. quiet and gen- 
tle manner. If an opportunity offers of doing our 
neighbour any conſiderable good, we may lawful- 
ly, and in charity ought to embrace jt; and if he is 
ſo blind as not to perceive our good will, ſo peeviſh- 
as to diſlike it, or fo ung rate ful as not to thank us 

for it; yet our kind intentions will juſtify us before 
God, and acquit us at the bar of reaſon; and to 
countenance us therein we have the example of 
good men, who for ſo doing have vorthi'y been 
eteemed the friends and benefactors of mankind. 
For duty to our ſupcriors, juſtice and charity to 
one another, a juſt regard to our own welfare, al- 
low and'oblige us in ſuch and the like cafes, to in- 
termeddle without offending ; ſince in theſe in- 
ſtances, we may truly be ſaid to be quiet and to dg 
our own buſineis, becaufe we thereby act agree- 
ably to God's laws and right reaſon. There is no 
buſineſs more proper for us than to promote God's 
glory and procure the good of men, this being the 
principal deſign of God's ſending us into the 
monks, © | 
But then we ſhould never out of ambition, co- 
vetous defire, or ſelf-conceit, ſo meddle, as to in- 
vade or aſſume the exercife of any man's office. 
We muſt not preſume to' meddle with our ſupe- 
riors, ſo as to adviſe or reprehend them, to blame 
or cenſure their proceedings ; for this is to con- 
found the right order of things, to go beyond the 
bounds of our calling and ſtation; and even worſe 
than to aſſume the enſigns of their dignity. It is 
tod common for private perſons to invade the of- 
ee, to exetciſe the duties, and to controul the ac- 
"I tions 
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tions of their ſuperiors; to preſcfibe them laws, to 
murmur at, and inveigh againſt what they enact. 
But to make, alter, or reverſe laws, belongs to the 
higheſt authority ; and therefore to arrogate this to 
ourſelves is the moſt egregious preſumption. Fo di- 
rect our governors, is in effect to depoſe them and 
appoint ourſelves; and what greater injury can we 
do the public? By attempting ſuch things we con- 
found the ranks and orders of men, and interrupt 
the public tranquility ; than which, what more enor- 
mous miſchief can we do: As God hath appointed 
his repreſentatives and miniſters to deliberate and 
conclude what is to be done, and that to him they 
are accountable; our duty is to fubmit and obey. 
If we act otherwiſe we are undutiful to God and 
our ſuperiors, and forget the precepts of our re- 
ligion, that where the ** word of a king is, there is 
power; ſubmit to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's fake ; deſpiſe not government, nor ſpeak 
* evil of dignities.” There is a kind of ſacredneſs in 
the ſecrets of government. As the myſteries of 
faith ſurpaſs natural reafon, ſo thoſe of ſtate tran- 
ſcend vulgar capacity. And as God employs princes 
in the great work of governing the world, makes 
them inftruments of his providence, and is got 
wanting to affiſt and direct them in the diſcharge of 
their duty; ſo according to the reaſon of things, 
they by means of their high ſtation and peculiar 
advantages, are better able to judge of and know 
affairs than others; having by experience and con- 
ſtant practice acquired a ſuperior knowledge in ſuch 
things, and how to manage the. . 
Nor ſhould we fo meddle with the concerns of 
our equals, as to controul or direct; check or cen» 
ſure their proceedings, without good reaſon for it; 
ſin e this is to uſurp an undue authority, and im- 
plies ſelf- conceit, immodeſty and arrogance, For 
every man ſhould have leave to manage his on bu- 
1 L 4 figeſs 
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| fines in the method he beft likes, confifient with 
law and juſtice, without interruption. This is 
what every man defircs, and hath a right, and which 
all are generally capable of doing. Indecd, as every 
man is moſt concerned in the ſucceſs or difappoint- 
ment of his on endeayours, ſo it is but juſt and 
equal that he thopld haye liberty to act as he pleaſes 
in his own affaits : eſpecially | in concerns of leſs 
moment. In matters innocent and indifferent, ſuch 
as diet, dreſs, diverſiqn and pleaſure, it is moſt rea- 
| fonable that every man ſhould pleaſe himſelf. This 
all men like, 2nd therefore we ſhould not attempt 

to hinder it. 

In converſation, we ought not to. impoſe our 
opinions on others, When we converſe with our 
equals, tho we may offer opr judgment and de- 
clare our reaſons for it, yet if neither is regarded, 
we ought to be filent ; to preſs farther is nude, to 
be diſpleaſed thereat i is vain, to be angry. is unrea- 
he For by the law of converſation every 
man has a right to uſe hjs own reaſon ; and whoever 
ams to deprive another « of it, will be very i! efteem- 
ed. Nor ſhould we affect to teach others, for this 

ler a pretence to ſuperiority j in wiſdom, which 
ſhews vanity, and is offegfive to thoſe we converſe 
with. Indeed we may modeſtly diſpute the cafe 
with our equals, as fellow ſtudents of knowledge, 

or adyocates of truth ; but we muſt rot perempto- 
rily dictate or pronounce with authority, like mal- 
ters cr judges. | ' Weſheuld be cautious not to inter- 
rupt any man's diſcourſe, or take Lis wards out of 

his mouth; this is rude, as it ſuppoſes imperiinen- 

CY in another, or that we are wiſer than they, We 

"" thould not intrench on any man's modeſty, by ſo 

_ commending gr reflecting en him, as to make him 

I blufh or expole him to ſcorn. Sober men like not 
80 be the ſubject of diſeourſe, or the object of 


port We ought | to be! cautious of talking abou 
the 
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the affairs of others, or to give characters of any 
one; and yet this is the practice of ſome buſy 
ple, who will do nothing themſelves, but reflect 

on the actions of others. We ſhould not be inqui- 
fitive about the deſigns, nor preſs into the retire- 
ments of men; to do ſo, is immodeſt, rude and 
unjuſt, It is immodeſt to defire to know, what 
another is aſhamed or unwilling to tell; it is rude 
to diſturb any man in his lawful enjoyment, to in- 
terrupt his converſing with himſeif, to obſtruct 
his private ſatisfactions; it is unjuſt to hinder a 
man from doing what he beſt likes, and perhaps is 
greatly concerned in ; as that of enjoying his own 
thoughts, conſidering his affairs, examining his own 
behaviouf, ſtudying of truth, performing his devo- 
tion to God, and of promoting the welfare of his 
foul. He' retires on purpoſe to avoid diverſion, or 
to be maſter of his time and thoughts; how un 
kind and unjuſt therefore muſt it be, to deprive him 
of his pleaſure and ſuch real advantages ? = 
To pry into the ſecrets of others is alſo very 
blameable, it being a moſt impertinent curioſity. To 
break open the cloſet of a man's breaſt, to ran- 
ſack his mind, to pilfer Eis thoughts, affections 
and deſigns, is moſt injurious to him, and the worſt 
of robberies. To peep into holes, to liſten at doors 
or windows, to open letters and papers, and ſuch 
like practices, 1s highly criminal, and which com- 
mon humanity will not endure. Indeed, a wiſe 
man would not deſire to know the ſecrets of others, 
but gladly ſhun them, that ſo he may be free from 
the burtken of keeping them, and the danger of 
diſcovering them. Laftly, we ſhould not lie in 
wait to ſurprize or take advantage of another, to 
inſult on his miſtake or misfortune ; to do thus is 
always ill manners, ſometimes barbarous inhuma- 
nity. In ſuch cafes, goodneſs woutd rather incline 
| 4 
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a man to ſupport,” comfort, and reliève another. 1 
proceed ebe, e ede 

To give ſome general rules and directions con- 
cerning our meddling in the aflairs of others. I 
ſhall only mention that of advice, reproof, and in- 
terpoſing in matters of conteſt or contention.” As 
to advice, we ſhould not adviſe one ſuperior to us in 
authority, dignity or age. He who offets advice, 
claims a kind of fuperiority in knowledge over an- 
other; which is not confiſtent with the reverence 
and refpe& that is due to our betters. Indeed, if 
they aſk advice, we may without preſumption 
give it; becauſe they may defire it in prudent cau- 
tion, to hear another's ſentiments ; but go obtrude 


it on them is preſumptuous arrogance. , Nor ought 


we with any appearance of ſupericrity, to adviſe 
aur equals; for this would be to exalt ourfelyes in 
wifdom above him, and imply a contemptuous 
opinion of his knowledge. If another deſires our 
advice we muſt.not obſtinately preſs or urge it, in 
caſe it ſhould not. be liked. For if we Biel Mn the 
Part of à faithful friend, in adviſing another what 
to us ſeems beſt, this is ſufficient; as to the regard- 
ing of it, that is his concern and not ours. To te 
diſpleaſed becauſe he doth not fellow it, is to be- 
come his commander, not counſellor; which was 


P g 4 11 278 pb” * 
whit he never intended. No c:nfideraticns except 


of friendſhip, humanity, or charity, ſhould induce 
vs to accept the office of an adviſer, it being a crt- 
tical and dangerous undertaking... For if the buſi- 
neſs fuceeds aceording to our advice, yet the party 
epncerned has generally the praiſe; his judgment, 
induftry and ſucceſs are applauded, when little be- 
nefit or honour accrues to the adyiſer : But ſhould 
it not profper, the chief blame is laid on him who 
gave the advice, ſuppoſing that it would not have 


fo happened, had he not directed ir. We ſhould 


therefore adviſe with caution and diffidence. Such 
| 4 
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a modeſt diſcreet method, whatever the event may 


be, will ſecure us from blame, and advance our re- 


putation for ſagacity and wiſdom. + For if our ad- 
vice fails, our giving it with ſome ſort of doubt will 
be approved; if it ſucceeds, the goodneſs of our 
judgmgnt will be applauded. 1 4 2 
As for reproof, which is a neceſſary duty on ſome 


0<cafions, it may be proper to obſerve theſe direc- 
tions. We muſt not reprove a ſuperior, for that 


is to exerciſe a power over him, which tends to 
pervert order, and confound the ranks of men ; 
to do this, is irreverent and preſumptuous, inju- 
rious and odious. What the miniſters of the goſ- 
pel do of this nature is by ſpecial command from 
God, as the prophets rebuked princes and prieſts; 
John the baptiſt Herod ; or, as being ſet over us 
to guide and watch our fouls, for which they muſt 
render an account. We ſhould not reprove raſhly, 


or without certain knowledge of the fact; to re- 


prove for things not done, to ſuſpect a man of ill, 


to blame him on ſlender pretences, or doubtful ſur- 


mites, is unjuſt and unfair. Even thoſe who can 
contentedly bear friendly reproof, like not to be 


rebuked without Juſt cauſe, We ought not to re- 


prove for flight matters, for ſuch faults or defects 
as proceed from natural frailty, inadyertency or 
miſtake ; friendſhip, charity, and humanity ſhould 
cover ſuch offences. Nor yet ſhould we do it 


unſeaſonably, when there is no probability of doing 


good thereby. Profligate perſons will not regard 


reproof, but hate the reprover. To be derided, or 
aſperſed with reproach and flander, is all we ſhall 
get by reproving ſuch. Indeed moſt men in 
iome ſeaſons are incapable of reproof ; as in time 
of calamity, when their grief ought rather to be 
mitigated by ecmfort, than encreaſed and aggra- 
vated by blame; and men in a paſſion have no ears 
to near, reaſon to judge, or inclinations to com- 
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n 


ply with advice. At ſuch ſeaſons reproof will ſooner. 


produce anger and ill-blood, than effect amend- 


ment? Public reproof alſo is ſeldom proper; 
by this a man's modeſty and reputation ſuffers. 
When we reprove, it thould be done in a mild 
calm manner, in gentle terms, not in a N 4h | 
imperious way, with bitter looks or language; for 

ſuch methods hinder the good effects of reproof, 


they inflame and diſturb the perſon reproved, create 


envy and hatred: againſt the reprover ; nor is it 
likely to convince a man of his error, or induce 
kim to correct his fault. Such reproofs tend rather 
to harden than mend men. For if reproof doth 
not favour of humanity, it will never prove effec- 
tual. Nothing but a ſenſe of duty, of friendſhip, 
of cnarity and good will, ſhould move us to com- 
mence a reprover ; for to affect reproving is a ſigg 
of ill- nature and arrogance. A good man would 
gladly be excuſed from the office, and be moſt plea- 
ted with commending the good deeds and virtues of 
others. | | 6700 
Another kind of medling is, interpoßng in the 
conteſts, and contentions of others. As to this, we 
ihould never ſo meddle, as to raiſe or breed diſſen- 
tions, to create miſunderſtandings or differences be- 
tween our neighbours, to inſtil jealouſies or fur- 
miſes; we ſhould not interpret their words and ac- 
tions to an ill ſenſe, nor diſcloſe the 1ecrets of one 
to another; fuch practices produce enmity and 
firite, and are therefore inhuman and diabolical. 
We ſhould nat foment diſſentions already begun, 
by blowing up the coals, abetting the ftrite, or ag- 
gravating the cauſes thereof; nor encreaſe the 
quarrel by ſiding with one party againſt the other; 
unleſs when one is notoriouſly oppreſſed or abuſed, 


then indeed we may offer our advice and aſſiſtance. 


We ſhould not interpoſe without requeſt to be ar- 
bitrators of difference ; our Saviour waved this 
office, 
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office, ſay ing, who made me a divider or a judge 
« between you?“ If we would meddle in theſe 
caſes, it ſhould be only in endeavouring by the moſt 
prudent methods to promote peace and reconcile 
differences; if by exhortation and perſuaſion to 
peace, by handſomely repreſenting the things ſo as 
to mitigate their paſſions, and bring them to good 
terms; this is a laudable meddling, a bleſſed practice. 
I ſhall now haſten to propoſe ſome conſiderations, 
perſuading men to quietneſs, and to refrain from a 
criminal interfering with the concerns of others, 
And this may be done to the greateſt advantage, b 

comparing the nature and benefit of quietneſs, th 
that of a pragmatic buſy temper. es. 


Quietnets ſignifies humility, modeſty and ſobri- 


ety of mind; that we do not think ourſelves wiſer 
than our neighbour, allowing to every man his 
ſhare of diſcretion, to underſtand and manage hrs 
own affairs; but pragmaticalneſs or ſelf- conceit 
ſhews great arrogance, and that we imagine our- 
ſelves the only men of wiſdom, at leaſt wiſer than 
thoſe. with whom we interfere, Quietneſs is bene- 
ficial to the world, preſerving the general order of 
things, keeping men within their proper ſtation, 


attending to their own work and buſineſs, to the 


mutual advantage of themſelves and the public ; 
but pragmaticalneſs or a buſy meddling temper, 
diſturbs the world, deſtroying the diſtinction be- 
tween ſuperior, inferior and equal, and renders eve- 
ry man's buſineſs uncertain. Quietneſs preſerves 
concord and : mity, for thereby no man is diſturbed 
or hindered from doing his buſineſs according to his 
own mind and pleafure ; but a buſy- body breeds 


_ diſſentions and differences; by his 1ntermedling he. 


provokes others to quarrel with him, every man 
being zealous to maintain his own liberty of acting 
as he likes, and will oppoſe thoſe who attempt to 


deprive him of that right. Quletneſs is 2 decent 
$ | EE. _ 
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pleaſant thing, implying a good temper, and pro- 


ducing happy effects; but a pragmatic buſy- body is 


ever diſagreeable and odious. Every man would 
gladly be neighbour to a quiet perion, who by 


the calmneſs, ſweetneſs and inoffenſiveneſs of his 
humour and behaviour, atiords all the pleaſur; of 
converſation, without any trouble, But na man 


would willingly live by him, who is of a turbulent 
or furious behaviour; who on all occaſions will offi- 


ciouſly obtrude himſelf, prying into what is done, 


dictating and adviſing what he thinks proper, and 


thus uſurping power and juriſdiction over the ac- 
tions of his neighbour. Cuietneſs adorns any pro- 
feſſion, bringing credit, reſpect, and love thereto; 
but to be pragmatical or officious, brings an odium 


on any party or cauſe. Nothing hath occaſioned 
more prejudice to religion, or more diſparaged truth, 


than a boiſterous unſeaſonable zeal. A quiet per- 
ſon, tho' miſtaken, is more to be eſteemed, than 
he that is. furiouſly and factiouſly orthodox. The 
ornament ** of a meek and quiet ſpirit, is in God's 


«© ſight of great price,” and alſo very eſtimable in 


the opinion of men. Laſtly, to be quiet is ſafe, as it 
not only keeps men from needleſs buſineſs, but 


from being charged with its bad ſucceſs ; but prag- 


maticalneis is dangerous, for if things go ill, the 
blame and damage will be imputed to thoſe who 
meddled in the buſineſs. Men to excuſe them- 
felves will throw the diſgrace on thoſe who did pro- 
ject or adviſe the undertaking, He therefore that 
would be ſecure, let him be quiet; he that loves 
trouble, let him be officious and pragmatical. 
We thould alſo conſider, that every man hath 
buſineſs of his own ſuKFcient to employ him, to 
exerciſe his mind, to take up his time and leifure. 
To ftudy and mind our own concerns, to provide 
for the neceſfities and conveniences of life, to re- 
gard the intereſts of our fouls, to be diligent in our 


a 


buſinegg 
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buſineſs and calling, to diſcharge faithfully and care- 
fully all our duties to God and man ;. theſe are 
what will abuadantly employ us. And . whoever 
diligently performs theſe neceſſary duties, - will find 
enough to exerciſe his time, without intermeddling 
with the affairs of others. It is indeed obſervable, 
that thoſe who meddle with the concerns of others, 
are apt to neglect their own; and that they who 
know others moſt, are leaſt acquainted with them- 
ſelves. But ſhould it happen that we want buſi- 
neſs of our own, yet we ought not to meddle with 
the affairs of others ; there are many different 
ways more innocent, ſafe, pleaſant, and advan- 
tageous to divert ourſelves, and fatisfy curioſity. 
Nature herſelf offers an inexhauſtible fund to out 
contemplation ; we may without any crime, and 
with much delight, ſurvey her rich varieties; exa- 
mine her proceedings, enquire into her minuteſt 
ſecrets ; every kind of animals, of plants, of mi- 
nerals, of meteors, preſents us with matter, inno- 
cently, pleaſantly, and profitably to entertain our 
minds. There are alſo many noble ſciences, by 
the ſtudying of which we may not only divert our- 
ſelves, but cultivate and improve our own under- 
ſtandings. The hiſtories of paſt ages, or what con- 
cerns foreign countries, wherein the manners and 
actions of men are deſcribed and reported, may at- 
ford us uſeful pleaſure ; we may thereby learn and 
know as much of the world, as by the moſt cu- 
rious enquiry into the preſent actions. of men; 
there we may obſerve, reflect on, and cenſure the 
proceeding of whom e pleaſe, without danger 
or offence. We have alſo numberleſs books, 
wherein the wiſeſt and moſt ingenious of men 
have laid open their hearts, and expoſed their moſt 
ſecret thoughts; in peruſing them, we may in no- 
eently buſy ourſelves and gratefully paſs our idle hours. 
We may meddle with ourſelves, ſtudy our own diſ- 
W- poſitions, 
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poſitions, examine our own principles and inten- 


tions, reflect on our own thoughts, words and 


actions, and thoroughly ſtrive to know ourſelves, 
To intermeddle in ſuch things we have an unque- 
ſtionable right, and by it ſhall obtain much greater 
benefit, than we can hope to gain by interfering 
with the bufineſs, deſigns and actions of others. So 
that pragmaticalneſs or being buſily officious, is very 
dangerous and troubleſome, alſo perfectly needleſs. 
It is a fort of idleneſs the worſt and moſt unreaſon- 
able of any. It was the ſaying of St. Gregory Na- 
zianzen, that he would rather be idle more than he 
ſhould be, than be over-buſy. Tho' other conſide- 
rations might be added, yet I hope theſe will be 
ſufficient, to reſtrain us from a practice, ttat js ſo 
unreatonable and unprofitable to ourſelves, fo inju- 
ridus and troubleſome to others, 
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Luke xiv. 11. 


For whoſoever exalteth himſelf ſball be 
abaſed ; and he that humbleth himſelf 


ſhall be exalteeu. 


| TUM IL T is à virtue of the greateſt uſo 


in life, and yet very diff eult to be truly 
practiſe.!, or rightly ſtated. True humility con- 


lifis, not in mens appearing to think amiſs of them 


ſelves, but in a modeſt prudent behaviour; not 


in aſſuming a character above their ſtation, but by 


the practice of real and uſeful virtues. This is the 
behaviour of true merit; the method which tends 
to bring men to teal honour, and an eftabliſhed 
eſteem. In order to explain more diſtinaly what 
true humility is, regard muſt be had to the perſons 
towards whom it is to be exerciſed, and to the 


things wherein” ſuch perſons differ. The virtue of 


humility is to be expreſſed either to ſupetiors, e- 
quals, or inferiors; and the things in which ſuch do 
principally differ, are either their civil ſtations, 
their natural abilities, or religious improvements. 
As to ſuperiors in general, true humility conſiſts in 
readily ſubmitting totheirauthority, and paying them 
all due honour and reſpect in things juſt and lawful ; 
in not deſpiſing their perſons, nor expoſing their 
weakneſſes, or infirmities ; but making all reaſon- 
able allowances for the Cifficulties attending their 
high ſtations, and the temptations to which they 
are liable. It alſo conſiſts, not in bl:udly and im- 
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. | Of humility, and - Diſc. LANA. 
licity ſubmitting our bnderftanding to theirs, but 
n being willing and defirous to be inſtructed and 

informed by they, With regard tocfuperiors irre. 


ligious improvements, humility conifits-in rejoicing 


to ſee the practice of virtue, and the advancement 
of God's kingdom to encrcaſe,upon, earth... .... 4/\ 


Es s 


yr 


True humility towards our equals conſiſts, in a 
civil, affable and courteous behaviour; in patiently 
permitting our equals to be pr-ierred before us. and 
modeſtly deſiring that thoſe who are upon a level 
with us, may have'rather a greater than Jef re- 
ſpect; in being kindly atftectioned one towards 
* another, with rotherly love, in honour preferring 
% one another.“ For whoſoever exalteth himſelf 
ſhall be abaſed, and he that humbleth bimſelf ſhall 
be exalted. It further conſiſts, in willingly ſub- 
mitting for peace ſake, to many things we may not 
otherwiſe chuſe or like. As men have different 
judgments and inclinations, gifts and talents from 
God, given to every one as he pleaſes, therefore to 
prevent confuſion, the duty of humility requires, 
that we ſhould be ready to ſubmit to each other, 
with all meekneſs, patience, and good-will; “for- 
* bearing andforgiving one another, and fubmitting 
& ourſelves one to another, in the fear of God.“! 

True humility with regard to our inferiors con- 
fiſts, in aſſuming to ourſelves no more than the dif- 
ference of mens circumſtances, and the perfor- 


mance of their, reſpective duties, neceſſarily re- 


quires, In civil ſtations,” the humility of a gover · 
nor conſiſts, not in mak ing his authority deſpicable 
and ſubject to contempt, but to exercĩſe it as a truſt 
committed to him for the benefit of others; and not 
out of love to power and dominion. Ne commands 
without inſulting, reproves with meekneſs, puniſhes 
unwillingly, and never without pity and compaſſion; 
with regard to the natural or acquired abilities of 
others, humility conliits in not deſpiſing and con- 
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temning thoſe; whoſe talents ate inferior to ours, 


but in conſidering that they may have ſome gifts, 
Which we want; and in being willing to commu⸗ 
nicate to them the advantages we enjoy, that they. 
may be better for what God has bleſſed us with. 


Phariſees, who bind very heavy burdens and prie> 
vous to be borne, and Hy them on mens ſhoulders, 
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our left hand know, what our right hand does ; and 
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but they themſclves, will not move thee with one 
of their fingers. Laflly, i it confitis in uſing, great 
gentleneſs even to thoſe that have offended; „ bre- 
** thren, if a man be overtaken in a tault, 5e which 


. 
are ſpiritual, reſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit 


of meekneſs, conſidering thyſelf, leſt thou allo 


© he tempted. * 


Indeed, there are no caſes, wherein the prac= 
tice cf humility, is more intricate, or difficult, 
than when men are tempted to ff iritual pride, or 
deſpiſe thoſe who are inferior to them in religious 
improvements. This is a vice that will inſinuate 
itſelf into men upon many occaſions ; and to men- 
tion ſome inſtances thereof may be of uſe. nd 
there is a ſpiritual pride in preſuming to fin, becauſe 


of other virtues we are en ved with. This was the 


caſe of Uzzizh, and Hezekiah, who had done 
* what was right in the ſight of the Lord, and had 
* ſerved him diligently,” and yet at laſt their beartz 
were lifted up to their own deſtruction. And even 
St. Paul ſays, © left J ſhould be exalted. abore 
« meaſure, {= the abundance of the revelations, 
© there was given to me a thorn in the fleth, an 
os affliction, the meſſenger of Satan to buffet 
46 me. 

The duty of humility in this caſe confiſts i in being 
ſenfible of our frailty and danger, in working out 
dur ſalvation with fear and trembling; and taking 
% heed leſt we fall, even when we think we ſtand 
< ſureſt.” Thercisalſo a ſpiritual prideof vain glory 
in affecting to make public ſuch actions of ours, 
as are good and commer dable ; thus the Phariſees, 
when they gave their almsſourdedatrumpetbefore 
* them, and when they prayed, did it in the ſynago- 

© gues andinthe ſtreets, that they might beſeen and 
“ ha ve glory of men.” In oppoſition to this, true hu- 

mility confifts in ſo diſpoſing our alms, as not to let 


in 
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in avoiding all affectation and publie boaſting of 
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our private v.itues. Again, there is another ſpi- 
ritual pride of men, when they confidently juſtifh 
themſelves, and are wholly r-ſenſible-of their own 
failings, while they are very cenſorious, in judging 
and deſpiſing others; às we read of the Phar fee 
wio piayed ths with himſelf; God, I thank 
the, that lam not as other men are, ext ortioners, 
unjuſt, adulterers, or even as this Publican: I faſt 
twice in the week, I give tythes of all I poſſeſs. 
And the Fubligan ſtanding afar off, would not lift 
up io much as his eyes tꝰ heaven, but ſmote upon 
his breaſt, ſay ing God, be merciful to me a fin- 
ner. And this man, ſays o'r Saviour, went down 
to his houſe junified, rather than the other; for 
every one that exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed, and 
he that humbleth himſelf ſhali be exalted.” The 
hum'lity oppoſite to this ſort of pride; is that of 
Job; “If 1. juſtity myſelf, my own mouth ſhall 
* condemn me; if I fay, I am perfect, it ſhall alſo 
prove me perverſe ;—\\herefore I abhor myſelf, 
* and repent in duſt and athes.” Good men, tho 
they ſhould not ſpeak or think ill of themſelves, 
if they are innocent; yet, when they conſider the 
infinite purity of God, and the perfection ef his 
law, they thould then humble themſelves, in a 
deep ſenſe of their own many follies and imp er- 

tections, - - VO EI ths HOWE 
There 1s a further degree of ſpiritual pride, in 
pretending to merit at the hands of God ; which is 
what the church of Rome preſumptuouſly aſſumes to 
themſelves. Jn oppoſition to this ſort of pride, 
humility conſiſts, in that diſpoſition of mind, 
which 1s recorded of the good centurion, Lord, I 
* am not worthy,” I have no pretence to expect 
that thou ſhouldſt come under my roof; hut 
* ſpeak the word, and my ſervant ſhall be healed.” 
And St. Paul,“ unto me, who am leſs than the 
M 3 ** kaff 
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166 Of bumility, and Diſc. IXXXI. 
leaſt of all ſaints, is this grace given.“ For 
when we have done all that we ate commanded, 
we are unprofitable ſervants ; we have done only 
that which was our duty to do. But there is yet 
Aa higher degree of this ſpiritual pride, in pretend- 
ing to works of ſupererogation, which the church 
'of Rome. alſo lays claim to, I his ſcems to have 
een the fault of the young man in the goſpel, 
who when, our Saviour ſaid to him, if thou wilt 
t enter into life, keep the commandments,” "rgplied, 
* what lack I ver?” But true humility, in oppo- 
ſition to this falſe and proud appearance of it, con- 
ſiſts in mal ing not our own will, but God's, the 
rule or our duty; © caſting down imaginations and 
** every high thing that exalteth itſelf, againſt the 
£ -n»wledge of God; and bringing into captivity 
* every thought, to the obedience, not of men, but 
* of Chriſt,” Laſtly, there is a ſpiritual pride, in 
being fon of myſteries and ſecret things, to the 
ne lect of our plain and manifeſt duty, In oppoſi- 
tion to this, true humili ty is what the wiſe man de- 
ſcribes, ““ be not wife in thine own eyes, fear the 
Lord, and depart from evil. Secret things be- 
* lang unto the Lord cur God; but thoſe things 
*© which are revealed, belong unto us, and to our 
E children ivtever, that we may do all the words of 
** the la Having thus ſhewn what true humility 
is, and wherein it conſiſts, I ſhall proceed to offer 
ſome arguments to perſuzde men to the practice of 
this dut ty. And the beſt way of doing this, will be 
to reprefent the natural ill conſequences of p ide; 
and te advantages arifing from true humili 
Pride makes men fooliſh and void of nets. bY ne- 
gligent and improv ident of the future, which often 
thros men into ſudden calamities. * When pride 
& comcth, then cometh ſhame ; but with the lowly 
* is wiiiom.” It makes men raſh and peeviſn, 
obſtinate and inſolent, which generally brings ruin 
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upon them. Pride goeth before deftruAtion,! 
an haughty ſpirit, before a fall.“ It involves 
men in ſtrifes and contentions, and thoſe ate in- 


conſiſtent with true happineis. It diſobliges mens 


beit friends, and gives their enemies an advantage 
over them. It makes men impatient of good àd- 
vice and inſtruction, which renders them incorri- 


gible i in their vices. _ *©* Seeſt thou a man wiſe in His 


on conceit, there is more hope of a fool than 
« of him.“ Pride hinders men from examining 
impartially into the truth of religion, and makes 


them incapable of religious improvements; it cau- 
ſes men to take offence at the plainneſs und ſimpli- 


city of the goſpel, and thereby prevents it from 
making due impreſfions upon tbem. Theſe are 
ſome of the natural ill conſequences of pride, and 
which clearly diſcover to us the Wer N arifſing 
from true humility. Again, 

As pride is naturally — with many ill con- 
ſequences, ſo is it in particular very hateful to 
God. He by the prophet declares, chat * the lofty 


Jools of man ſhall be humbled, and the bau | 
'& neſs of men ſhall be bowed down ; for the day of 


** the Lord of hoſts ſhill: be upon every one that is 
proud and lofty, and upon every one that is 
** lifted up; and he ſhall be brought'low.”* Be 
cloathed with humility ; for God reſiſteth the 
proud, and giveth grace unto the dumble. And 
in the words of the text, ** whoſoever exalteth him 
ſelf ſhall be abaſed; and he that humbleth himſelf 
„ ſhall be exalted.” I he reaſon why pride is thus 


hateful to God, is. becauſe it uſually fignifies and 


includes a preſumptuous attempt to tranſgreſs in- 


ſolently, and with an . high band, which is the 


greateſt aggravation of ſin, and moſt directly op- 
polite to that meek and humble ſpirit, which ftudies 
God's will, and is alſo featful of diſobeying it; 
Woe unto them that are wiſe in their own eyes, 
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and prude t in their on ſigkt; who ſay, we will 
walk after our on devices, and will every one do 
the imagination of his evil heart. And who day 
unto. God, depart from us, for we defire not the 
knowledge of thy ways; what is the almighty, 
that we ſhould ſerve him? and what profit ſhould 
we have, if Wwe pray unto him? It is generally 
ſuppoſed, that the original ſin of the devil was 


pride; and which may not be improbable, if we 


mean thereby, the devil's preſuming upon the great- 
neſs and dignity of his nature, inſolently to tranſ- 
greſs ſome of the divine commands ; and rhe words 
of the prophet icem to allude to the fall of Satin, 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, 


fon of the morning! For thou haſt ſaid in thine 
heart, I will aſcend into heaven, I will exalt my 
throne above the ſtars of God, I will aſcend above 


the heights of the clouds, I will be like the moſt 


high. Yet thou ſhalt be brought. down into hell, to 
the ſides of the pit. And they that ſee thee ſhall 
fay, is this the man that made the earth to trem- 
ble? The conſideration therefore that pride is 
hateful to God, is a ſtrong argument to deter men 
. get e . 
Another motive to recommend the practice of 
humility, is the example of our bleſſed Saviour, 
who tho' he was Lord of all, yet he was content 


not to have where to lay his head: Who tho' he 


was rich, yet for our ſakes became poor, . that we 
thro” his poverty might be rich ; Who when he 
was reviled, reviled not again; when he ſuffered, 
he threatned not, but committed himſelf to him 


who judgeth rightecuſly : which example of uni- 


verſal humility in all circumſtances, he propoſes to 


gur imitation ; learn of me, for I am meek and 


lowly in heart. Theſe are ſome of the principal 


arguments to perſuade men to the practice of hu- 


mility in general. And there are in particular as 


0 
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many diſtinct motives to practiſe this duty, as there 
are diflerent circumſtances and varieties of cales, 
 wheran to exerciſe it. For without practiſing it 

to ards ſuperiors, there can be no government; 

witrout expreſſing 1t to our equals, there can be no 
friend chip and mutual charity. And with regard to 
inferiors, beſi les the example of Ohrift's unſpeakable 
con deſcention to/+ ards us all, there are many pro- 
per arguments io deter us from price, either on ac» 
count of our civil ations, our natural * ties, or 
our religious improvements. | 

If our civil Raticns tempt us to a proud haughty 
be -aviour, we thould cenſid er, that God acce 
teth not the perſon of Princes, nor regardeth - 
rich more tkan the poor; for they arte all the work 
of is hands. Let us alſo think upon the yanity 
and uncertainty of thoſe tEings Which ſo puff us 
up; that all fieth is graſs, and all the glory of 
min as the flower of graſs ; the raſs withereth, 
and the flower thereof licks» ay. Let the rich 
reſcice, in that be is made low; becauſe, as the 
flower of the grafs he ſhall paſs away. Let us 


Won ife confider, that if we are placed in gh 


2100S, we have” a larger account to give to 

410 that it will not be long before death and jud 
ment will level all worldly diſtinctions; when 8 
greateſt wicked men will ſay, what hath pride 
profited us'? Or, what hath riches with her vaun- 
ting brought us? All theſe things are paſt away as 
a thaciow, and as a poſt that haſteth by. And if 
we are lifted up with our learning, wiſdom, or the 
like, it may humble us to conſider bow ſmall a, 
degree of theſe things we can attain to? And if it 
was f offible to attain much more, yet there is ſome- 
thing far more excellent; for knowledge puffeth 
up, but charity edifieth ; and if any man think he 
knoweth, any thing he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ovght to know. Wherefore, thus _ the Los, 
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et not the wiſe man glory i in his wiſdom, neitber 
let the mighty man glory in his might; let not the 
rich man glory in his riches; but let him that 
75 glory in this, that he underſtandeth and 
noweth me, that I am the Lord, which exerciſe 
loving kindneſs, judgment, and righteouſneſs ; in the 
earth; for in theſe things I delight, faith the Lord. 
I any advantages in religious improvements 
tempt us to ſpiritual pride and vain-glory, to judge 
or deſpiſe our weaker brethren ; let us conſider, 
that all the members of Chriſtare uſeful in their ſeveral 
Karions ; that how great ſoever our abilities or ad- 
vantages may be, yet that we are not even by the 
means of theſe ſufficient of ourſelves, to think. any 
thing as of ourſelves, but our ſufficiency is of Gpd * 
for & hat have we, that we did not receive from 
God's free bounty and goodneſs, Let us furthe 
conſider, in order to abate our ſpiritual pride an 
contempt of our weaker brethren, who differ from 
us in matter of opinion ; that there i is a day coming, 


Which will diſtinguiſh men by their works of piety 


and true holineſs only; when mens fooliſh pride and 
drrogan-e ſhall be entirely confounded, and thoſe 
who with ſcorn beheld others as infinitely below 
chem, ſhall be placed upon an equal foot with them 
they deſpiſed. That how great ſoever our im- 
provements be, even in 4 virtue and goodneſs, 
et we h:ve continual reaſon to take hee left WE 
fall : That while we ftand the moſt upright, we 
have nothing to glory of before God. For can a 
raan be juſtified with God? That the greateſt and 
moſt eminenily pious men have been exemplarily 
humble in this reſpect. Holy ] ob refuſed to juſtify, 
himſelf befo e God ; Abb filed himſelf dul 
and athes ; Jacob acknowledges that he is leſs 5 
the leaſt of Cod's mere ies; St, Paul calls himſelf 
the leaſt of all ſaints; having been a perſecutor 


the church of God,—Again, Humility is th 
only 
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only means to entitle us to the divine aſſiſtan e, 
and is the beſt help to our rightly underſtanding 
matters of religion. Tiult in the Lord, ſays Solo- 
mon, with all thine heart, and lean not to thy own 
underſtanding; in all thy ways acknowledge him, 
and he ſhall direct thy paths: be not wiſe in, thine 
own eyes, fear the Lord and depart from evil. I hem 
that are meck will God guide in judgment; and 
ſuch as are gentle, them will he Learn his way, 
For God reſiſteth the proud, and giveth grace unto 
the humble. „ 

The reaſon why God reſiſts the former, and en- 
courages the latter, is, becauſe ** every; oe chat is 
„Proud in heart, is an abomination to the Lord.“ 
And he muſt needs be ſo, as being an enemy to 
truth, God's eflential attribute and perfection; in 
the maintenance of which among all rational crea- 
tures, his glory confifts. Now #9 is à direct 
violation of truth, for its foundation is laid in 
falſhood. The proud man thinks himſelf to be 
what he is not, and takes all poſſible pains to rivet 
the lye in his own breaſt. He magnifies every good 
quality, and winks at every bad one, hereby forms 
ing an imaginary character, that no way belongs to 
him. His actions, his profeſſions, his demeanor 
in general, are a continuation. of falſhood, and a 
ſcene of fraud. He aſſumes ſuch honours and re- 
ſpects, as he has no right to. In ſhort, he acts in 
life a fictitious part; deludes whom he can, and is 
in the fight of God, an impoſtor. And fince it 
was God's will, to ordain that there ſhould be dif- 
ferent natural powers and perfections, ranks, ſtations * 
and conditions of life among men, to anſwer the 
ends of order and regularity. ; ſo to oppoſe, break 
in upon, obſtruct or interfere with this divine and 
beneficial regulation and order, cannot but be high- 
ly ottenfive to the great governor of the world; 
who appointed it from the beginning, And all in- 
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vaſions of, or op poſitions to it, may be-confidered 
as acts of direct rebellion againſt heaven. Andd is 
not this manifeſtly the caſe of pride, c iſcontent,envy 
and ambition; thoſe darling vices of Lucifer? Di 
they not, from a glorious angel of light, transform 
him to @ devil? was it any wonder then tha: God 
ſhould refift his pride, and confound his ambition, 
which prompted him to rebel againſt the moſt High, 
and withſtand his moſt righ:eous de revs ? I hat the 
Almighty ſhould puniſh the ftout heart of this grand 
apoſtate, and bring down the glory of his high leaks? 
The fame crime in man is in proportion equally 
odious and impious ; and therefore incurs and will 
receive a ſuitable Ciſpleaſure and punithment, Nay, 
in ſome reſpects it is attended with a peculiar aggra- 

Pride was not made for man. That is, he has ſo 
many blots in his character, ſo many infirmities to 
acknowledge, ſo many ſins and fo lies to anſwer for ; 
that it may ſeem ſtrange, how pride could ever ſteal 
into his heart, or even enter into his thoughts. If 
angels might be dazzled by the luſtre of their own 

rfections, yet ſurely this is not man's caſe. Can 
pride kindle in corruption? or a flame of ambition 
break out of finful duſt and aſhes ? We indeed 
aſpire to great things, glory in our ſtrength and 
worth, who are a-kin to the yery worms, and de- 
ſtined for their prey. But can ſo low, ſo humble 
a condition, be a proper ſoil for pride and vanity, 
arrogance and ambition? Since then tte proud 
man vio'ates the order of the creation, diſturbs the 
harmony of the world, and reſiſts the appointments 
of heaven ; it naturally follows, in truth and righ- 
teouſneſs, that God will refiſt, and in time effectu- 
ay humble bi. 1 

On the other hand, the reaſon is no leſs manifeſt 
why he ſhould give grace to the humble, in what; 
ever ſenſe the expreſſion may be underſtood. If it 
means 
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means God's general favour and encouragement, . 
and the bleffings'thence ari ang, the thing an admit 
of no doubt. For v hat is a more proper object of | 
his favour, or more amiable and excellent than hu- 
mility ? Humility and charity ever ſhine With a 
peculiar luſtre; and are eminently precious in the 
ſight ol God. If any graces of the ſoul of man 
are fit to bè tranſplanted into the regions aboye, it 
muſt be theſe, which will there find a place, and for- 
ever flouriſh in perpetuãl bloom. Humility; muſt be 
ever a proper object of divine regard; as being eſ- 
ſential to the heavenly fate, and moſt lovely in it- 


ſelf. Amidſt the numberleſs orders and degrees of 
the bleſſed, what enjoy ment could there be, for the 
proud, envious, and ambitious; ſuppoſing it poſſi- 
ble for them to be admitted? Their reſtleſs minds 
would extract miſery out of joy, and turn concord 
into confuſion. But no difference of condition, 
no higher advantages, or ſuperior glories, will ever. 
diſturb the humble-minded, or diminiſh their hap- 
pineſs. Perfectly ſatisfied with their own bliſs, they 
will beho!d thoſe above them without regret, and 
view all the bleſſed with perfect complacency. For 
in that day, they will be gloriouſly diſtinguiſhed. 
and exalted. Their humility ſhall be crowned with 
honour, and their ſelf-abaſement lift them up. God 
will abundantly and in the moſt conſpicuous man- 
ner difplay his fayour and efteem for them. In a 
werd, they will receive that preeminence they never 
ſought, and be publickly glorified, in the ſight of 
men and angels. 
But if by God's giving grace to the humble, be 
underſtood the aid and aſſiſtances of his holy ſpirit, 
conferred on ſuch in a larger meaſure ; this is alſo a 
fact eaſy to be accounted for. As humility in a pe- 
culiar manner renders the mind ſuſceptible of the 
beſt impre Fons, and naturally qualifies it for vir- 
tuous improvements; ſo it more eſpecially entitles 
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it to the ſuccours of heaven, and the influences of: 
divine grace. It is on many accounts beſt fitted ſor 
the reſidence and habitation. of God's holy ſpirit ;. 
which delights to dwell with him that is of a 
<* contrite and humble ſpirit,” Upon the whole 
then it is very evident, that humility is a moſt pow- 
erful recommendation to God's favour, who is ever 
beſt pleaſed with. what moſt conduces to the perfec- 
tions of his creatures, and the general benefit of 
mankind. And certain it is, that nothing tends 
more, either to the peace and proſperity of the pub- 
lic, or the happineſs of individuals; nothing is more 
favourable and friendly to ſociety, to the order and 
vod government of the world. Strong is the 
biaſs of ſelf-love, and very powerful are all its af- 
fections. To govern and keep theſe within the 
bounds of reaſon and truth, is a conqueſt glorious in 
Ittelf, productive of the greateſt benefits to man- 
kind, and muſt needs be a ſacrifice highly well-pleaſ- 
ing in the fight of God. I conclude in the words 
of our bleſſed Lord, the greateſt patron, and no- 
bleſt pattern of humility that ever lived; . Bleſ- 
* ſed are the poor in ſpirit, for he who humbleth 
% himſelf as a little child, the ſame ſhall be great - 
«© eft in the kingdom of heaven.“ 
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We alſo are men of like paſſions, with von. 


Ad, 
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| HE great buſineſs of religicn i is to meats. 
T our luls by the belp of grace, and ſubdue 
our paſſions, thoſe infirmities of our nature, and 
being them into ſubjection to the Holy Spirit, whoſe: | 
fruits are “ love, joy, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, 
« goodneſs, meeknels, temperance ; and yet after. 
all the advances we can make in virtue, the beſt 
proficients in grace may fay with the diſciples of 
nature, we alſo, are men of like paſſions with 
„you. —Theſe words were ſpoken by Paul and 
Barnabas to the men of Lycaonla, to conyince them 
they were not Gods, and to reſtrain the people 
from offering ſacrifices to them; a very modeſt, 
true and ingenuous confeſſion. 

And yet perhaps it may 2 ſtrange, that an y 
apoſtle, renewed by the Holy Ghoſt, and endued 
with all the graces of the goſpel, ſhould make ſuch 
an open profeſſion f his paſſions, ; to the great diſ- 
baragement of 5 5 other g ifts. F or as paſſion is 
a violent aſſault upon our be og a turbulent mo- 
tion in our hearts, if this muſt ffill take place, in 
ſpite of all the aſſiſtances of the ſpirit, where is that 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, and temperance, which are the 


ornaments and et ſſentials & 8 Chriſtian life ? But 
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ſo. it is, that the beſt of men are {ui je ct to paſſions 
andanfirmities ; this is a truth wh Ch all good: men 
are not athamgd to donfeſs, and none vey bad 1 men 
will deny. {IE 

Indeed when we come to Las ven, we ſhall ſhake 


off theſe diſtempers of our nature, and our ſouls- 
wal be purified and refined 4 but whilſt we are in the 


body, they are too deeply 9 in our ſenſes, for 
either our religion or reaſon to extirpate. Moſes, the 
meekeſtof men, ſlew an Egyptianin his anger; David 
the devouteſt of men, was in his devotion tranſported 
with anger; our F the moſt patient of men, 
was once overwhelmed with ſorrow : and even the 


apoſtles tell the Heathens, that they were men of like , 


ffions with them; by w hich it appears that religion 
was deſigned only to improve, and not extinguith na- 
ture. It was this very point that raiſed a controverſy 


between two famed ſects of antient philoſophers ; the 
one was for governing and keeping under the paſſions 
of man; and their deſign was good: The other 
requ red, that they ſhould be totally aboliſhed and 


extirpated ; but this was impracticable. They 


were not contented with the nature God had given 


them, but were for new making man after an image 


of their own. By this great mittake, they rendered 


their lives uncomfortable, and their doctrines dif- 


agreeable; and by their philoſophy proved, that 
nature may be managed, but cannot he forced. And 


et was it poſſible for a man to force his nature, 


and diveſt himſelf of paſſion, it is a queſtion whe- 
ther this be defirable ; fince our ſouls would be very 

flat and infipid without them. Our reaſon would . 
be too weak to ſupport our virtue, and man would 
at beſt. be a heavy unactive creature, without 
our paſſions to encourage and excite us to good 


works. 


But to this a ſtoick may object, that our paſſions 


incline us to evil as well as good, which betray us 


into 
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into fin and danger, and therefore ought to be 


rooted Out. | Indeed, it muſt be- owned, that all ous: ; ; 


fins proceed from ſome miſguided paſſion ; but God' 
made us ſubject to thoſe paitions for the exerciſe of 
our religion, that hy a right management of ur- 
ſelves, between our vicious inclinations to chuſe the 
evil, and our religious endeavours to purſue the 
good, we might try our obedience, and recom- 
mend our virtue. Did we lie under a natural ne- 
ceſſity of doing good, what honour would our 
good works bring to God? And if we had no 
temptation to evil, what praiſe would the ayoiding 
it bring to ourſelves? The difficulty and danger of 
the e::terprize is what makes it honourable; for 
without oppoſition, there can be no conqueſt. But 
it may be faid, that our paſſions make us more 
liable to evil, than to good ; and more likely to be 
conquered, than to conquer. And yet this is no 
argument, for our paſſions to be rooted out, ſince 
we find it recorded in ſcripture, that the beſt men 
have been ſubject to the greateſt failings, the ſenſe 
of which has made them the greater ſaints. No 
man was more exemplary in his virtue than David, 
and none more notorious in his vice, No man 
more glorious in his undertakings than St. Peter, 
and none more ſhameful in his falls. And as the ex- 
celienc'es of theſe men have done more honour to 
God, and ſervice to the church, than their failings; 
therefore we ought not to extripate our paſſions, and 
ſo deſtroy the good and evil together. N 
To this may be objected, that we deſerve to be 
pu iſhed for the evil, but not to be rewarded for 
the good; and as our paſſions occaſion both, were 
they diſcarded it would be better for us. To which 
I anſwer, that God in the judgment which he paſſes 
on men, will no. doubt you 46 allowance for their dif- 


ferent conſtitutions. He knows whereof we are 
* and that every man's conſtitution inclines him 
I Ub. III. 1 


N ſtrongly 
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flron ly to ſome. one paſſion or other. And if we 


think that he expects the jame from all perſons, 
this would be to rake him act arbitrarily by us, 
and not according to our ability. For inftance, the 
ſcripture does not tell us, that God expects the 


ſame temper of mind, the lame evenneſs and ſtea- 


dineſs of temper, from a ſanguine man, as he does 
from. the cold and phlegmatic; or, that he requires 
the ſame fervent zeal, and a:dour of devotion, 
from the phlegmatic, as he does from the warm and 
languine. o' both are oblised to ſtruggle with 
their infirmities, yet nature will be nature ſtill, ard 
fall; we-ſhall ſon etimes. And we cannot! but ad 
mire the excellency of the goſpel above all other 
religions, for being ſo exactty calculated to the na- 
ture and abiliiies of men; requiring nothing of us, 
as neceſſary to ſalvation, but what we are able to 
perform. It gives us the beſt encouragement to be 
virtuous, and yet does not condemn us for every 


vice; it ſhews, the true way to ſubdue our paſ- 


ſions, and then otiers us a pardon ior thoſe we could 
not overcome. 
Indeed our. Sa viour's coming upon earth and dy- 


ing for us, plainly intimates, that there are vicious 


principles wit hin us, which cannot be ſubdued ; for 
had wenvt lain under a moral impothbility of avoid- 
ing ſin, we needed not ſo ext aordinary a redemp- 
tion. ' And after the goſpel was preacked on earth, 
how many ſrailties of the apoſtles do we find re- 
corded? Frailties of men infpired by the Holy 
Gboſt; frailties of - thofe- very men, who are pro- 
poſed to us as moſt eminent ex mples of piety and 
religion. How may fiailties has St. Peter recorded 
of. himſelf, in St. Mark's goſpel? How many 


more do we read, of him and his brethren; in the 


acts of the apoſtles? How hot was the: conteſt be- 
tween him and St. Paul, who withſtood him to the 
face ? How ſllarp was the diſ ute between St. Paul 
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Diſc. LXXXH, and bow to govern them,” | 19g 
and Barnabas? In my text, we find tem both 
promoting the honour of God like friends, and mo- 
deftly decharing, they were ſul ject to pa ſſions like 
other men; Which they fon after verified; ' being 
ſo angry with each other, that they parted. And 
hy do theſe things ſtand upon . recbtd in 
God's book; by the direction of the Holy pirit, 
but {6» our notice, and to inform us, that there is 
not1ing perfect upon earth; that they who have 
the moſt grace, will fill retain a taint of their naturez 
that tho” out virtue be ever ſo ſtrongly guarded, yet 
ſome paſſion. or other will frequently creep in: 
From hence we may learn, not tu caſt off our 
ttuſt in God; nor yet be diſcourage: from perform- 
ing the duties of religion, tho' out paſſions ſhould: 
ſometimes break in upon us; for this they did om 
the apoſtles: themſelves. And if we could be but 
men of like virtues, we need not be unealy that we 
are of like paſſions with them. We are alſo to take 
care that we do not condemn other men for paſſions, - 
tho' they are not the ſame to which we ate ſubject. 
For we are men of like paſſions with them, if not the 
fame ; atid ought to judge favourably of their fatls 
ings, as we hope God will of ours. "Wy 
Another inſtruction we may learn from theſe 
wotds, is, that it is not for the reputation of out 
religion, to diſſemble_ of deny thoſe paſſions we 
are poſſeſſed of, tho" we could thereby gain honour 
to ourſelves. The apoſtles Paul and Barnabas, 
having wrought' a miraculous cure upon ah impo- 
tent man at Lyſtra, the people concluded they 
were Gods, and were preparing ſacrifices for them. 
Had the apoſtles been ambitioufly inclined; they 
had a fait opportunity to be deified. But they not 
oly modeſtly ad zealouſly diſclaimed the title of 
God, but ptoclaimed their own failings ; we alſo 
are men of like paſſions with yourſelves,” Hence 
may thoſe who affect to be eſteemed godly men, 
" "0 3 witkout 
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180 On the paſſions, Diſc, LXXXII. 
without fin or paſſion receive very proper inſtrue- 
tion; they may here learn, that virtue and humili- 
ty. modeſty and piety, muſt always go together. 
Certainly there is no fin fo odious as hypocrity ; no 
paſſion ſo dangerous, as when concealed. And yet 
was the diſhenour, danger, and diſgrace of hypo- 
criſy only to ourſelves, it would not be ſo crimi- 
nal. But it reflects upon religion alſo, and makes 
| it deſpicable. in the ſight of men, by which God is 
| diſhonoured. , 74 ore Lads | 
. We are too apt to be puffed up with pride; God 
has therefore inſtituted a holy religion, on purpoſe. 
to humble us, to ſhew us the vileneſs of our nature, 
to convince us of the malignity of our fins, that we 
may give God the glory, and take ſhame unto our- 
ſelves. 07G | BR TOY 
Our paſſions are a demenftration that we are 
men. For which reaſon God has inſeparably an- 
nexed them to our nature, and made them a ne- 
ceſſary condition of our mortality; and there is no 
living in this world without them. A religion that 
do's open violence to our nature, can never gain 
credit in the world, or be thought to come ſrom 
God, who gave us life and being. To bid a man 
throw off all his paſſions, never to be angry, or 
ſorry, or afraid, is a command that never came from 
God. Indeed, he has given us ſome reftraining- 
precepts, as not to ©* be angry unto fin ; not to be 
* forrowful as mer. without hope; not to be afraid 
ce where no fear is.“ But abſolutely to renounce 
theſe paſſions, is more than God commands, becauſe 
it is more than man can do; nay, more than our 
Saviour did. In truth, whoever pretends to be void 
of paſſion, muſt be either more, or leſs than man. 
But for us, who are really ſubject to paſſions, 
to conceal them, that we may be thought like 
Gods, is the only way to make us proud and 
. arrogant; crafty and malicious. The ſum of 52 
is Rs id ; this; 
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this; God has put paſſions into our nature, for 
ſeveral uſeful ends; but as the beſt things in na- 


ture are liable to be abuſed, ſo are cur paſſions. 
We muſt ther. fore endeavour to correct and keep 


them under ; but to extirpate them is impoſſible, 105 


and to conceal them dangerous. 

Having thus ſeen that our paſſions cannot be 
rooted out, and, ought not to be di guiſed, we are 
next to conſider, how they may be lo managed, as 
to be ſerviceable to religion. And if we would 
have our paſſions uſeful to us, ue muſt take care, 
that they be well regulated, ſubdued, and governed; 
or otherwiſe they will be of no ſervice to us. And 
the beſt way to do this, will be ſerioully to reflect 
on the paſſions we are grilty of, and conſider. the 
many inconveniences, which. the excels of them 
expoſe us to. How uneaſy and yexatious they are 
to ourſelves, how reproachful and hateful to others! 
how they debar us from the-uſe of our reaſon, ſi- 
lence all the precepts of religion, run us headlong 
upon all kind of dangers, and ſo furiouſly affault 
us, as ſcarce to leave us the como.and of our 
ſenſes ] Surely this is enough to make us afraid 
and aſhamed of being blindly or madly led by 
them. And yet they are generally raifed about 
trifles, or meer bubbles; it is theſe we purſue with 
ſo much eagerneſs and affection. And is it not 
ſurprizing, to ſee a man reſtleſs and fret ul, impaa- 
tient 7 5 clamorous, for ſuch trifling things; to 
be almoſt as zealouſly ſolicitous, and as really con- 
cerned for them, as if his life was at ftake ? Nay, . 
were they of much greater value, it cannot excuſe. 
us, for ſo vehement a purſuit, ſo kot a contention. 
Tho! it be the honour of God, and the intereſt of 
religion, that we are contending for, yet ven 
here, by an imprudent management of our paſſions, ; 
ve may prejudice” a. good cauſe. For certa nly, - 
Without moderation, we neither do honour to 
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God, nor ſervice to religion. A zeal for truth 
mut be expreſſed, by duch patſion, as ie confificne 
with meekneſs, gentleneſs and peace. In a word, 
whatever the occafion be, we mult nc yer ſuffer the 
haſſion to oyerpowgr our reaſon, but our, buſinets 
is, © to temper an. | mipage it, as to keep it, under. 
And when our paſſions are thus ſubdu*d; they are 
fit t be employed in the ſervice of Gd, asd may 
be uſeful to us in the excrciſes of religion ; which, 
Brings me to confider, how our pallions thould be 
The patGons & mp ors (n\ fark e int 
within ys, that is too eafily raiſed, and may do 
much hurt, if we do not find them ſomę proper 
obj.ts to work u; on ; and thele axe no where 10 
be had, but in religipn.. Here our paſſions may 
be of excellent uſe; either to promote our irtue, 
or encreaſe our devotion, - en it is, that When 
our ga ſſions are well regulated and reformed, they 
are great aſliſtances and encour-gmenis' to virtue. 
Gur reaſen is + cold heavy principle, that ſlowly 
moves us to gur work; but pation puts an Jcager- 
neſs into, our defires, warmth Jnt9 our profecu: 
tihne, and makes buſineſs 86 *earfu y and vigo- 
rouſly on. Whenever therefore de find ourſelve 
paibonately;<peaged.in,"he een ot, opp ee | 
affairs, n the adyancing of our wealth, or pro- 
moting our pleaſure z let us conſidef, how much 
greater. work we have to do, and furn our heat 
and zeal that way, and then we thall have cauſe 
io ape e kf Ying ve Dol palben> be aft 


Our reaſon has little to do, in forming our 


minds, and bringing us id a "virtuous, ee 
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lich; but it is our, paſſipns and afſecions myli.do 


this ; for till they begin to maye, our reaſon is like 
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nate, our attections perverſe, and our wills crooked, © 
ſo that we find it harder to be perſuade d, than in- 
formed. But when once we have got our paſſions 
at command, all ' obſtacles are removed, the diffi- 


culty of our work is over, and then there is ng vir- | 


tue, that we may not with caſe' Ame. 7 
As our virtue, ſo our devotion is much in- 
dehred to our paſſions ; for a true religious zeal to- 
wards God, is only the kind workings of a 2 piots 
and warm affectiofl. There are in religion ſuch 
ſubſtantial motives to piety, as are enough to make 


every man devout. As a paſſionate man's zeal is 4 


the ſooneſt kindled, fo the fame warmth of confti-" 
tution, that inclines him to be intempetate, may, 
if well managed, excite him to be devout; ant 
therefore we have no reaſon to be aha med or ral 


of thoſe paſſions which God has implanted i in our 


nature; ſince we find by pleafing experience, | that 
they may become the moſt excellent means or 
grace. They may, I We rightly, manage them, 
prove encouragements to our Fittue, and [helps t 
our devorion ; they may tend to . promote. our 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, goodneſs, and all the fruits | 
of the ſpirit. What hab been fad of out 'pallians 
in general,” I will now illuſtrate by a few particu - 
lars. And, Firſt, 

With reſpect to anger. This Bien bears an 
ill name, and is frequently a troubleſome co 
panion, by engaging us in quarrels and diff putes, 5 
that one would think, we might be bettef without 


it. And yet even this aſſion may be made of ex- ? 


cellent uſe to us, not on * by ſecuring our perſons 
from ſuch ind'gnities, as may be unreaſonably of- 


fered us; but as a guard and centinel to out virtue. 


t may caution us not to be ſurpriſed by vice, nor 
tempted: to approve of thoſe things which are per- 
nicious to us. ; Nay) ſometimes our anger turns 


and 1s eafily taught; only our paſſions are Obſti- 
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upon ourſelves, and grows warm againſt our boſom 


ſin; ſo that by the help of this paſſion, we may 
caſt an evil ſpirit, when our reaſon alone could 
not effect it. What has been ſaid of anger, may 


5 in part be applied to hatred, diſdain, and pride; 


paſſions which occaſion much evil, and yet by pru- 
dient management, may be turned to a religious 
uſe, and do as much ſervice. But enyy, malice, - 
and detraction can be of no good uſe, they being 

pure vice, without any mixture of virtue. - | | 
Another t oubleſome companion to man is fear; 
à tteacherous paſſion appointed to give us fair warn: 
ing of dangers, and yet it often needleſsly diſturbs 
us by falſe alarms, and repreſenting dangers nearer 
and greater than they really are. It awakens our 
Jealouſy, increaſes, our apprehenſions, and antici- 
pates our pain, ſo that one might almoſt think it 
might be well ſpared. And yet would we but ſet 
this paſſion right, and apply it to its proper obje ct, 
there is not à more noble, a more uſeful principle in 
our nature, A Heathen poet ſaid it was the foun- 
dation of all religion. I he divine pſalmiſt ſays, it 
3s © the beginping of wiſdom.” Andthoſe men whoſe 
conſtitution inclines them to be fearful, have a 
great advantage on this account, For if we are 
afraid of a little tranſient pain, a touch of the 
lancet, or prick of the ſword, haw much more 
tenderly qught we-to be affected, with ihe appre- 
henſions of eternal death, and endleſs torments ? 
If we are afraid of diſobliging a man, becauſe he 
may hurt is; how much more ſhall we ſtand in 
awe of God, who is ever preſent with us; and by 
the word of his mouth can de us dead? If we are 
1o apt to be terrified with every little accident, from 
the wind, the earthquake, and the fire; how can 
we bu be aſtoniſhed at the thoughts of that day, 
when the earth itſelf ſhall fall from under us,“ and 
ff the heavens ſhall melt with fervent heat,” If 
£ we 
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we are ſybject to be fearful; let us be afraid of 

theſe things, and then our fear will prove our beſt 

preſervative. If we ſet the paſſions in the right 
way, they may be made at all times uſeful and fer- 

viceableta 08, :; ñ ”- RET OT TELL 
Laitly, I ſhall mention but one paſſion more, and 
that 1s pity. A paſſion that ſee ms to be implanted in 
us, for the ſake of that moſt excellent Chriſtian duty, 
charity. A- paſſion, that makes us partake'of the 
griefs, fears and pains. of other men, and is there- 
fore properly called compaſſion: : It was the paſſion _ 

of pity, which occaſioned the apoſtles: declaration 
in the text; it being the cure of a poor impotent 

man, that made them paſs for Gods; and Which 
forced them to declare, they were ſubject to paſſions 
lige other men, It muſt be allowed, that this was 
the moſt natural error, that idolators could be ſub- 
ject to; for there is nothing ſo apt to gain us true 
veneration and eſteem, as the relieving the wants of 
others, and making their misfortunes our own; In 
nothing ſhall we appear ſo much like God, as by 
having a provident care, a tender concern for the 
good of his creatures. This is ſo kind, ſo humane, 
o generous a paſſion, and ſo religious a duty; that 
it is difficult to ſay, whether it be moſt $a allied 
to nature or to grace. It 1s in truth the top and per- 
fection of both. It is that love which leads to all 
the graces of the goſpel, and brings us to joy, 
peace, gentleneſs, gooinefs, and whatever is valu- 
able, and praiſe-worthy. © e 

Love is. the tendereſt affection of the human 
ſoul, the firſt-fruits of the ſpirit; therefore let us 
ſhew our love in the moſt natural, the moſt reli- 
gious way; and that is by our pity. There are 
many poor, many indigent perſons among us, that 
ſtand in need of our relief; and tho we cannot af- 
fiſt them in that miraculous. manner the apoſtles 
did; yet filrer and gold we have, and ſhould ow 
5 have 
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Have pity and compaſſion and det us give of whit 
we rn be "Thoſe who pleaſe and magnify them- 
elves for their good temper, and think to pats for 
Gods, by being void of paſſion, will act accord- 
ing to their opinion; but God grant that we 
chew, ourſelves tobe men, by employing our pal- 
Hans agreeably to reaſon, as the apoſtles did, and 
n they will tend to the honour of God, and the 
nefit of mankind. Iwill now propoſe ome 
means, fit. and proper to be uſed by us, to have 
our paſſions under rule and government. 
There is a great difference between chaſe who 
Have. been hong ſubject to the power of unruly 
Jufts and paſſions, and ſuch as have rather evil in- 
Slinasions than ſinful habits to overcome; becauſe 
It is more difficult to reform the former than the 
latter; the thought of which thould prevail on all 
oung perigns, to curb: and reftrain their affections 
pony And that our paſſions and luſts may not 
get the dominion over it, we muſt be careful to 
oppoſe and check them at firſt, before they become 
gnordinate. We muſt be ſo vigilant as timely to 
rebuke and ftifle all malicious, revengeful, proud, 
unclean, covetous or repining thoughts, at their 
firſt farting up in our minds; for we muſt not play 
with, and encourage any corrupt and impure ima- 
ginations, or wicked thoughts, When we cheriſh 
in our hearts covetous, luttfal, or envious inclina- 
tions, we put our paſſions” into a ferment, and fo 
by degrees they rife to that height as to get the maſ- 
of us; and then we are hurried into all kinds 
of fin and miſery. So dangerous are ſuch begin- 
nings as theſe, chat the devil, when be diſcovers 
them in us, takes advantage thereof, and brings 
ps at laſt to commit the greateſt wickedneſs, and 
the vileſt crimes; without fear or fhame. _ 
We muſt therefore carefully reſiſt the firſt mo- 
tions and . leſt they break out into 
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way, have at length, attained a ſpixit of -meckinef$ 
and gatience. And. if once: we gain azedtimdeigf 
_ temj-+r, the government of gur pafſions will nat be 
Jitficult. In order to chis We: muſt be renewed in 
the ſpirit of π mind. A Desk ſpibited man irndt 
apt to, break. 948. into fury, nok à patient ſpirit tq 
fall into deſpair, nor a p loſopher of an even tam: 
per, to he extrayagantly raiſed gr depreſſed at ptos 
Iper.ty or adyertiy. . The chief diff ul lies in re- 
forming the diſpgfition of our ſouls, and renewitg 
the inner man. It. is not fo hard ſox à bad man ta 
abſtain from one ſingle: act of ſin, or ta da a thing 
that is good, as to be converted from an gw tem- 


per, which leads him̃ to vice, and renders him avurſs 


to virtue. 1 hus 16 is eaſter fop a miſet ta give an 
alms upon occaſion, than to be cured of that cove- 
touſneſs, which is ever a root of injuſtice and un- 

_ chiritableneſs, It is eafier for a choleric perſon to 
curb and ſuppreſs his paſſion and wrath now and 
then, than totally to ſubdue that haſtineſs of ſpirit, 
which upon any provocation prompts him to anger. 
It is eaſter for a licentious voluptugry ty deny him- 
4 | 3 | | {ef 
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ſef ſouitiones a vicious plealure, than quite to 
throw off the power of temptation. But how- 
ever difficult this may be, it muſt be done: We 
muſt cleanſe our ſelves from all filthineſs of ſpirit, 
and be transformed by. the renewing of our minds. 
We muſt not forget to make our prayers to 
God, that he who giveth wiſdom liberally and up- 
braideth not, wouid teach us the wiſdom of govern- | 
ing our paſſions, and by the aid of his Holy Spirit, 
ive us the victory over them; that he would cre- 
ate in us a clean heart, and renew a right ſpirit with- 
in us, and ſanctify us throughout. When an un 
ruly paſſion is ſubdued, and a bad temper corrected, 
we have as it were obtained a new. nature, and this 
is to be born anew, or of God. For theſe great 
bleſſings we mut depend upon God, by daily and 
fervent prayer. And all our vigilance and pains 
with oufſelves, and our earneſt intreaties at the 
throne of grace, we muſt particularly apply againſt 
that ſin which doth ſo eafily beſet us, againſt that 
paſſion we have the leaſt under command; for that 
which expoſeth us to the firſt miſchief, requires the 
greateſt care and ſtrength to ſubdue it. We muſt 
labour to ſet nature right where moſt crooked : this 
will give us rule over all eur paſſions, becauſe the 
government of the reſt will more eaſily follow. 
And if we once keep our ground, we ſhall main- 
tain the inward quiet and ſecurity of our minds, 
and being. freed from the bondage of ſin, we ſhall 
enjoy the ry OY of the TORT, of WA 
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On the GOVERNMENT of che = TONGUE. 1 


James I, 2. 


If any man n offend not in word, he i is a Per. 4 
ect man. 


HIS ſentence the apoſile £26 at the bead 
of a diſcourſe concerning the tongue, that 
double engine of good and evil; wherein is repre- 
ſented the excellent benefits ind great miſchiefs it 
is apt to produce; how it is both a ſweet inſtru- 
ment .of all goodneſs, and a ſharp weapon of all 
iniquity; and this is illuſtrated by compariſons very 
fit and pertinent. By not offending in word, is to 
be underſtood ſuch à conſtant reſtraint, and care- 
ful government of our tongue, as not to tranſgreſs 
the rules preſcribed by reaſon, or the law of God: 
not to ſuffer it to pervert the natural ends and 
proper uſes for which it was framed; ſuch as the 
promoting God's glory, our neighbour's benefit, and 
our own true welfare. By a perfect man is meant, 
a perſon accompliſhed and compleat in goodneſs, 
one of ſingular worth and integri 254 a brave and 
excellent man, who, in the courſe of his life, is 
free from all notorious defects, and heinous Suit 15 
like David, fulfilling all God's will, and having 
e reſpeR to all his commandments,” Thus was 
Noah, Abraham, and Job perfect. This is the 
notion of perfection in holy ſcripture. Not an ab- 
ſolute exemption from all blame in life, which is not 
. with the nature and ſtate of man here, 
where 


—— 
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where none with tr medefty;camay., * Lam 
e es pd he 7p cotitels. 
| —_ ge "1x 1 juſtify", mz 1 my own mouth 
* ſhall condemn me; if Tfdy 1 am perfect, it ſhall 
* prove me perverſe.” 1 ** there is not a Juſt 
“ man upon earth, that irg gene ſinneth hot.“ 
% In many things we offend all.” There is no mart 
abſolutely perfect. But-if any, man offend not in 
| word, and conſtantly g 6vetis his tongue. well, that 
man is perfect; 8 ſuch kind and degree as 
hüman frallty adinits ; ſo eminently good, as that 
he may be Walen Teure 5 in the 
courſe of his practice. So that the true meaning of 
the word is, that a conſtant governmefit of odr 
ſpeech; agtecably to right reaſon, is a clear demons 
ſtration' and convincing argument of a fincere and 
ſolid 'goodiiels, The truth of which will more ful- 

by appear, from the following conſiderations. SS 
As that a right government of our Tpeech is a 
ſtrong evidence of a good, pure, and calm mind; 
free from vicious defires, diſorderly paſſions, and 
diſnoneſt intentions. For be, whole thoughts are 

commonly wicked, can never be innoccntly ſilent, 
nor/his diſcou. it be good and profitable. It is no 
leſs diffiult to conceal fire, check lightning, and 
cofirie a whirlo ind, than to keep within due 

bounds; the exorbitant motiohs of a ſoul; that hath 
loft” the command of reafon.. Wrath burning i in 
the breaſt, will have vent by the mouth; inward 
If will exprefs itfelf in lewd diſcourſe. If the, 
fountain is pollutèd, the fireams'cannot be expected 
clear or whotfome: From the abundance of the 
* heart, the mouth ſpeaketh. A good man out of, 
* the*good treaſure of the heart, bringeth forth good 
* things; and an evil man out of the evil ane, 
he 5 bringeth forth evil things,” Indeed, ſometimes; 
fiir words, and a reſerve: temper, may conceal; 2, 
wicked heart. Stains, fear, or craft ty deſigns _ 
Often 
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often repreſs the declaration of evil thoughts and.” 
pur poſes. But ſuch fits of diſſimulation laſt not 
long. The inteſtine jars between thoſe natural 
friends the heart and tongue, cannot be perpetual, . 
or very durable. Speech is generally deemed the 
trueſt character of the mind, and ſureſt teſt of in- 
ward worth; as diſcloſi ing the hidden man of . 
heart, opening the cloſets of the breaſt, bri 
the dark receſſes of the ſoul into clear light, ren - 
dering our thoughts viſible, and our intentions N 
knoyn. For in order to form a certain judgment 
of the merit and ability of another. we Leiden de- 
ſire more than the opportunity of hearing, him dif-"- 
courſe for a little time. Such a-ſtrit affinity and 
connection do all men ſuppoſe between thoughts 
and words. | 

That the uſe of ſpeech hath an :aflumnce on 
all our actions, may be inferred from hence, that 
wheever governs it prudently, does alſo for the ge- 
nerality wiſely or er his whole life. Speech is, in- 
deed, the rudder that ſteers human affairs, the ſpring 
that puts in motion the wheel of action; the hands, 
feet, all the members and ſenſes act by its direc». 
tion and impulſe. Our moſt conſiderable affairs 
are managed and conducted meerly by words; by 
them princes rule their ſubjects, generals command. 
their armies, ſenators deliberate and debate about. 
the greateſt matters of ſtate; by them advocates 
pl ead cauſes, and judges decide them; divines per- 
form their offices, and adminiſter their ĩnſtructions; 
merchants carry on trade and make bargains. 
Whatever. is done in the court, or the hall, in 
the church, or at the exchange, in the ſchool, or 
ſhop, is Pedra ſolely by the tongue. It is the. 
force of this little machine, that turns about the 
human world, that creates and tranſacts fuch..mul- 
tiplicity of buſineſs. By it we communicate our 
ſecret conceptions; we inſtruct and adviſe one an- 
other; we conſult what is fit to be done, we. con 
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teſt about right, and diſpute for truth. The whole ; 
buſineſs of converſation, of commerce, of govern- 
ment and adminiſtration of juſtice, of learning 
and religion is thereby managed. Our recreations 
and diverſions, which fill up the ſpaces of time, 
and the wide intervals of buſineſs, chiefly conſiſt 
in the uſe of ſpeech. The province of which is fo 
extenſive and univerſal, being either immediately 
the matter, or by conſequence the ſource of all our 
actions, that he who conſtantly governs it with 
wiſdom and prudence, may juſtly be efteemed to 
live excellently well. Indeed, 1 
Io govern the tongue rightly, is exceeding dif- 
ficult, requiring not only great goodneſs, judgment, 
and art, but much vigilance and circumſpection, 
the doing whereof is an inſtance of great virtue. 
For ſince the tongue is a looſe and nimble engine, 
which the leaſt breath of thought ſtirs and moves 
any way, it cannot but demand much attention to 
Keep it at reſt, or in a right motion. And ſince 
numberleſs ſwarms of things are always roving in 
the fancy. and from thence inceſſantly obtruding 
themſelves upon the tongue; much application of 
mind and great judgment are requiſite to ſelect 
what are good, and reject all that is bad and im- 
proper to be ſpoken. Since temptations continually 
occur, provoking or alluring” us to offend herein, - 
every object we behold, every company we are en- 
gaged in, every accident befalling us, do continu- 
ally ſuggeſt ſome what tending thereto. The condi- 
tion of our neighbour, if high, moving us to flatter ; 
if low, to inſult : our own fortune, if proſperous, 
celating; if adverſe, dejecting us; any action excit- 
ing fond admiration, if pleaſing ; harſh cenſure, if 
diſagreeable. Since then we are thus liable to ſpeak 
amiſs, it requires the utmoſt {kill and caution, great 
induſtry an: reſolution, to manage it with prudence 
and diſcretion. For which purpoſe we ought to 
' | | imitate 


y be the mark of a very good 
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action. A man can ſpeak ill with leſs inward re- 
gret and ditlatisfation, and with les outzard ha- 
zard, than he can act ill. Bad actions require time 
to obſerve and conſider, as well as to perform them; 
but ill words are ſubtle and tranſient, often uttered 
raſhly without thought before, or reflection aſter- 
wards. Bad actions have vfuaily vifible effects im- 
mediately conſequent on them, but words operate 
inſenſibly, and at a diſtance. There are allo fle- 
quent occaſions of ſpeaking ill on N cf 
ſecreey, which is often entertained with compla= 
cency and applauſe.” The vile abuſes of {eech, 
ſuch as blaſphemy, treaſon, and ſlander may be 
ſafely whiſpered into ears, which will receive them 
with pleaſure andeommendation; and in moſt caſes, 
bad language is neither ſtrictly prohibited, nor ſe- 
vetely puniſhed by human laws, as is an evil action, 
by which means the guilt of this fin ſeems little 
or none; and perſons who practiſe it, do often paſs _ 
ſor innocent, in the opin'on of themſelves and o- 
tiers. Men generally think their tongue 15 free, 
and that any words may be diſpenſed with; “ our 
„fps are our own, who is lord over us?“ So that 
conſiering how many encouragements t* ere are to 
offend herein, add tow few reſtraipts we have 
to deter us therefrom ; he that carefully governs 
his tongue, according to the rules of duty and rea- 
ſon, may juſtly be reputed a very good man. And, 
. n As 
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As moſt of the enormities, miſchieſs and.troubleg, 
whereby the ſouls of men are defiled, the minds 
diſcompoſed, and their lives diſquit ted, are the ef- 
fects of ill governed ſpeech; that being what chiefly 
peryerts juſtice, ſows diflentions, raiſes paſſions and 
animoſities, embroils the world with factions and 
ſeditions, makes men wrong and abuſe, deceiye and 
ſeduce, detame and diſgrace one another; where- 
by innumerable: vezations and diſturbances ariſe 
among wen: Ee therefore that ſo well governs 
his ſpeech, as to preſerve himſelf from the guilt 
and inconveniences of all ſuch evils, muſt neceſſa- 


rily be efteemed a very wiſe and happy, a very 


good and worthy perſon. e 
A tongue ſo prudently managed, cannot fail of 
producing much honour to God, great benefit and 
comfort to ourſelves and neighbours. Such diſ- 
courſe will be ſweet and pleaſant, ſolid and uſeful; 


tending to endear converſation, to cement good ſo- 


ciety, to promote love, to inſtruct and edify, chear 
and comfort one another, Such a © tongue is health, 
his mouth is a well and tree of life, his lips diſ- 
* perſe knowledge; others ſhall be ſatisfied with 
„ good, by the fruit of his mouth,” Theſe are 


the effects of innocent, ſober, and prudent diſcourſe, 


and where found, are a high commendation of the 
excellent virtue of the perſon ; and the rarity of the 
practice is a conſiderable argument in favour of the 
excellency and worth of the virtue: for we may ob- 
ſerve many will commit horrible outrages with their 
tongue, who. in other reſpects are very harmleſs; 
we frequently ſee perſons very punctual in their deal- 
1g8, who in their language are very unjuſt, rob» 
bing their neighbour of his reputation by envious der 
traction and malicious cenfure. There are many 
who abhor ſhedding a man's blood, yet without 
ſcruple or remorſe will by calumnious tales and 
virulent reproaches aſſaſſinate his credit, and * 
8 | ; he 
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repugnant to God's laws, and prejudicial to his 


reſpecting God, our neighbour, or ourſelves; and 


der his good name, though; pethaps, dearetrto him 
than his life; There are ſuch, as in all parts of mo- 
rality are rigorouſly exact, yet their tongue ſhall 
be often incontinent, envious and diſſolute; even 
mighty pretenders to godlineſs, and zealous ptac- 
tiſers of devotion; cannot forbear ſpeaking things 


honour. Thus in moſt inſtances of good life, the 
government of the tongue is leaſt regarded, which 
evidently proves the great excellency of the virtue. 
And as it is certainly our duty to aim at perfec - 
tion, to endeavour the attainment of integrity in 
heart and life ; ſo ſhould we more eſpecialiy labour” 
to govern our tongue, and guide it with diſeretion. 
To which end we ought well to conſider and un- 
derſtand the nature of thoſe ſeveral offences to- 
which ſpeech is liable, with the evil and incon- 
venience thereof, that we may not dare to tranſ- 
greſs. Theſe are many and various; equal in num- 
ber to our thoughts and actions. Some are com- 
mitted againſt God and teligion; others againſt 
dur neighbour, violating juſtice; charity, or peace; 
others againſt ourſelves, infringing ſobriety, difcre» 

tion; or modeſty z and ſome are of a more genes 
ral nature, inconſiſtent with all parts of our duty. 
In moſt, if not all offences of ſpeech, there is a 
complication of impiety, iniquĩity, and imprudence; 


directly contrary to one of thoſe capital vittuesy 
piety; charity, and — to which all our duty 
is reducible. But. at prefent I ſhall confine the 
remainder of my diſcourſe, to ſuch offences of 
the tongue, as ate committed againſt piety, Theſe 
ate, p 00 e 2+ ame Þ of co 

Speak ing blaſphemouſlyagainſt God. or reproach» 
fully of religion, with intent to ſubvert mens faith 
in God, and impair their reverence of him. There 
are thoſe who ſet © their mouth againſt the 2 
x "0 4 ; | © who 
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of ho exalt their voice againſt the Holy one of Iſ- 
41. * rael;-the God of Gods. I his of all impieties is 
We the moſt enormous, expreiling enmity towards God. 
Fl and proclaiming war againſt Heaven; and he that 
does it, is guilty of great folly and wickednels, for 
either he believes or diſtruſts the exiitence of God, 
and the truth of religion. If he believes them, 
is it not deſperate madnets, adviſedly to draw down 
heaven's vengeance on his head, by oppoſing the 
irreſiſtible power, and provoking the int exible 
juiice of God? What abominable folly and baſe- 
neis is it, thus to abuſe God's immenſe gco ineſs 
and mercy, otlering ſuch indignity to the author of 
his being, and free donor of all he enjoys? What 
monſtrous ſtupidity and perverſeneſs is it thus wil- 
fully to defy his own welfare, to forfeit all happt- 
nels, and precipitately plunge himſelf into a double 
hell, that of bitter remorſe here, and of endleſs 
pain hereaſter? But if he that reproaches God and 
religion, does it from a diftruft of both, ſuch an 
one is equally. inexcufable; becauſe he acts againſt 
legions of cogent arguments and clear teſtimonies, 
againſt the voice of nature, and faith of hiſtory, 
againſt the ſettled judgment of wiſe and ſober 
perſons, who have ſtudied and conſidered the point; 
Lg ag ainſt the current tradition of all ages, and general 
ws conſent ef mankind ;. and whoever can do all this, 
= - Proves: himſelf guiity of the greateſt indiſcretion 
and arrogance. - Nay, it is apparently inſolent, 
in that it not only aftronts and contradifts the com- 
mon ſentiments of mankind, but abuſes the chief 
objects of their higheſt reſpect and affect: on, care 
and concern ; namely, Cod and re igion. And 
who can ſuffer to have his God, his beſt friend and 
benefactor, his great patron and ſovereign, defamed 
and vilified? Who can patiently hear to have that 
object 1hghted or deſpifed, in whom he placcs his 
greateſt hopes and ſupreme felicity ? Beſides, that 
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a due reverence of God, and a conſcientious regard 
to religion, moſt evidently tends to produce great 
benefits to mankind ; it being the main ſupports of 
common honeſty and fobriety, the fole reftraints to 
keep men from fraud and violence, brutiſh lüfts and 
pattions. For religion apparently preſcribcs the beſt 
rules, and impoſes the ſtrongeſt engagements to per- 
form thoſe actions, which will moſt ſecure and, 
romete the public and private happineſs of man- 
kind. It was therefcre well obſerved by Cicero, that 
« picty being removed , Juſtice could 555 fubfitt, no 
faith could be ſecured] no ſociety could be Pre- 

ſetved aming men; “ it being in vain to imagine, 
that without a religious conſcience, any one will bz 
a good ſubject, a true friend, o an honeſt! man. 
Since then the credit of religi. n is ſo very benefi- 
cial and uſeful to mankind, he muſt be exceedingly 
wicked and malicious, Who by profane diſcourſe 
ſhall endeavour to ſupplant or thake it. He that 
ſpeaks againſt God or proviience, hates goodneſs, 
and would not have it prevail in the hearts of men. 
He that reviles religion abhors virtue, and would 
not have it practiſed in the world. Such therefore are 
not to be conſidered as ſimple embracers of error, but 
as utter enemies to the public good. For indeed, was 
any man ſure that religion was only deviſed by men, 
as a ſupplemental ail to reaſon and power; that it 
was merely an implement of policy to make people 
byal to their, prince, upright in their dealing, ſober 
in their converſation, moderate in their paſſions, 
and virtuous in all their actions; yet even then it 
would be baſe and inhuman, to endeavour to defeat 
ſuch excellent defigns and purpoſes. He that would . 
attempt it, deſerves to be reputed an enemy to the 
welfare of mankind, and ought to be treated as a 
peftilert diſturber of the world. 
Another offence againſt piety, is to f. peak looſely 


and wantonly, eſpecially to make holy things ma- 
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ter of ſport and mockery, to play and trifle with 


them. Ve ſhould not without great aye and reye: 
xence, think of the-great and glorious majeſty af 

heaven, much leis preſume to mention his name, 
his word, his inſtitutions, any thing that immedi- 
ately concerns him, without the profoundeſt regard 
ar.d veneration, *© There not vg a word in our 


tongue, but thou, © Lord, kngweſt it al- 


< together.” God's fayour and mercy, everlaſt- 
ing bliſs and glory, the treaſures and joys of hea- 
ven, the miſeries of hell torments are not jeſtin 


matter. It TN therefore concerns us, to thin 


and ſpeak of ſuch divine ſubjects, with great ſeri- 
ouſneſs and ſober attention. And as for things 


facred, they were inſtituted by God, in order to 


compoſe our hearts and ſettle our aflections in a fe: 
rious frame; to raiſe inward ſatisfaction, and joys 
purely ſpiritual; to exerciſe pur ſolemn thoughts, 


and employ our tongue on the beſt ſubjects and diſe 


courſes. Our ſpeech therefore about them, ſhould 
be profitable, for the uſe of edifying, that it may 
* miniſter grace unto the hearers. Wy 

Another great offence againſt piety, is raſh and 
vain ſwearing in common diſcourſe. ' A crime that 
ſtrangely prevails in the world, tho* eſteemed by 
many a graceful quality, a mark of fne breeding. 


Who with ſome is thought fo compleat a gentleman, 


as he that hath the ſkill and confidence toadorn every 
ſentence with an oath or curſe, and making bold at 
every turn, to challenge the 3 to damn and 
deftroy him? And yet this vile practice of ſwear- 
ing is moſt expreſsly and ſtrictly prohibited.“ I ſay 
«© unto you, {wear not at all. Above all things, my 
* brethren, ſwear not leſt you enter into con- 


** demnation. How monſtrouſſy wicked then is it, 

for any man to break laws ſo plain and ſevere; that 

it ſhould paſs for not only a tolerable but even com- 

mendable practice, to violate ſo manifeſt and im- 
| | b Portant 
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portant a duty : What greater affront can be affered 
io our religion, and to al that is ſacred ?. The very 
light of nature condemns this practice, and even 
— have diſclaimed againſt it, as derogatory 
10 the reverence of the deity, and uniuitable to the 
gravity of a wiſe man. It is prejudicial to human 
1ociety ; in regard the decifion of right, the ſecuiity 
ot. government, and the preſervation of peace, anuch 
depend on the awe and ſolemnity of oaths. They are 
the ſureſt bonds by which the conſciences of men are 
tied to the atteſtation of truth, and obſervanee of 
faith. But if by common and careleſs uſe, they are 
rendered cheap and vile, then little ſerious truth can 
be expected from them, either at the bar, or in the 
church. For who will regard the — of God, 
or dread his judgment at one time and place, that 
is at other times eontemning and abuſing his fa - 
cred name and authority? Ibis evil practice alſo 
greatly leſſens the credit of him that uſes it, as it 
renders the truth of what he ſays liable to be ſuſ- 
fed, For what can engage him to ſpeak truly, 
who ſwears vainly? We have great feaſon to di- 
ſtruſt him, who thinks his own bare affirmation not 
to deſerve belief. For if his word is enough, why 
does he back it with ſuch aſſeverations? why unpro- 
voked calls he God to witneſs, if he ſuppoſes his 
own honeſty ſufficĩent to aſfure the truth of what he 
ſays? 
And this offence is more particularly act 
by conſidering, that it hath no temptation alluring 
to it, nor yet brings any advantage with it, and may 
eaſi ily be avoided or corrected ; there being no na- 
tural inclination nor ſtrong appetite exciting us 
thereto, It gratifies no ſenſe, affords no profit, 
procures no honour, The ſound of it is not me- 
dious but horrid to the ears. Therefore of all 
ſinners, the ſwearer is appnreaddy the moſt fooliſh, 


and makes the worſt bargain; ot he fins geatis 
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love and gratitude towards him, to profeſs our truſt 
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ud ſells bis foul for nothing. An vpicure hath ſome 
reaſon to alledge, an extortioner is z man of wiſdom 
in compariſon of him; for they enjoy ſome plea- 
ſure, or acquire ſome gain here, in lieu of their 
 falvation hereafter. But the common ſwearer of- 
fends heaven, and abandons happineſs, he knows 
not why, or for what. He hath not fo much as 
the common plea of human infirmity to excuſe him; 
ne cannot ſay he was induced thereto by any one 
temptation. Betides, we ſhould conſider, that as 
ourſelves, all our members and powers were chiefly 
deſigned and framed,” to ſerve and glorify our 
maker; (to do which is the greateſt perieQion, 
and nobleſt privilege of our nature) ſo our ſpeaking 
faculty, the tongue, was given us to declare our 
admiration and reverence of him, to expreſs our 


and confidence in him, to celebrate his praiſes, to 
acknowledge his benefits, and to promote his ho- 
nour and ſervice. This is the molt proper, wor- 
thy and due uſe of our tongue, for which it was 
created, to which it is dedicated, and is therefore 
often called our glory, and the beſt member we 
have. It is that whereby we excel all creatures 
here below, whereby e conſort with the bleſſed 
angels above, in offering praiſe to our creator. 
Therefore to uſe it in any impious diſcourſe, or 
with it to profane God's holy name, to violate his 
laws, to unhallow his ſacred ordinance, to offer 
difhonour and indignity to him, is a moſt unnatural 
abuſe, a vile ingratitude to him. T ſhall only add, 
that. fince the faculty of ſpeech was given us, to 
praiſe our maker, to benefit our neighbour, to be 
an inſtrument of mutual aſſiſtance, friendly com- 
merce, and pleaſant converſation; for the in- 
ſtructing, adviſing and comforting one another; 
let us therefore be careſul: not to pervert and abuſe 
it, 
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it, to the injury or difgrace of God, or of our neigh- 
bour, which is both irrational and unnatural,  _ 
To contlide ;" 6ur Giſeourſe Thould be decegt 
grave, and venerable, ſuitable t to the profeſt; on of 
Chriſtians. Gravity and modeſty are the fences of 
piety, which being once removed, fin will eaſily 
attempt to ſeduce us. But as we ſhould not be de- 
mure, fo we ought not to be impudent 3 48 we may 
be free, fo we ſhould not be vain ; as we ought to 
be friendly complaiſant, ſo we ſhould avoid all le- 
vity. And if without injuring others, or derogating 
from ourſelves, we can be facetious; if we can in- 
nocently and conveniently uſe witty jeſts, we may 
ſometimes do it; fo as we obſerve St. Paul's advice; 
« to beware of fooliſh. talking and er which 
are not convenient. 87155 | 
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Againſt vil SPEAKING. 


Titus ii. 2. 
To ſpeak evil of no man. 


Bp NER AL perſuaſions to repentance and a 
good life, and invectives againſt fin and wic- 
kedneſs at large, are certainly of good wſe to re- 
commend religion and virtue, and to expoſe the 
deformity and danger of a vicious courſe. But if 
we would effectually reform men, we muſt exa- 
mine the great and common diſorders of their lives, 
and repreſent their faults ſo clearly, as may demon- 
ſtrate the evil and danger of them, in order to ef- 
fect a cure. To this end, I have made choice of a 
common reigning vice of the age, ** calumny and 
** evil ſpeaking,” for the ſubject of my preſent diſ- 
courſe. I ſhall confider the nature of this vice, 
to ſpeak evil of no man; that is, not to defame, 
flander, nor hurt the reputation of any man. 

This vice conſiſts im ſpeaking any thing which 
tends to the diſparagement, reproach, or leſſen- 
ing of the reputation and good name of others, and 
this whether what is ſaid be true or not. If falſe 
and we know it, then it is calumny ; if we take it 
on the report of others, it is ſlander. If we know 
the thing true, yet it tends to defame and prejudice 
our neighbour's reputation; and to ſay the evil of 
others which is true, without good reaſon, is a 
great fault, and contrary to that * and good- 


nels which Chriſtiaflity requires. If we are = 
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firſt authors of an ill report, or relate it from others, 
Niil it is evil ſpeaking, becauſe the perſon either 
way is equally defamed. To ſpeak. evil of a, man 
to his face, though it ſeems the moſt generous way, 

et it is a great fault, and what we call reviling ; 
io ſay jt behind his back is more mean and baſe, 
and what is properly called ſ ander, or backbitings 
but whether it be done directly, and in expreſs 
terms, or more obſcurely, and by way of inſinua- 
tion, yet it is equally criminal, if the perion be 
Actually defamed ; and many times the deepeſt 

' wounds are given by ſmooth and artificial ways 
of ſlander. . So that it matters not in what manner 
ſlander is dreſſed up; for if it tends to defame, and 
diminiſh a man's reputation, it is the fin here for- 
bidden by the apoſtle, to ſpeak evil of no man.” 

But it will be proper to conſider the extent, 
bounds and limits of this prohibition, to {peak evil 
* of no man; and which is not to be underftood 
abſolutely, as for bidding us to ſay any thing bad of 
others, this being in many caſes a reaſonable and 
. neceſſary duty; ſuch as the preventing ſome great 
evil, or procuring ſome conſiderable gocd to our- 
ſelves, or others. For inſtance, it is not only law- 
ful and commendable, but many times our duty 
to ſpeak evil of others, in order to the amendment 
of the perſon guilty thereof; in ſuch a. caſe, we 
may privately tell another his ſaults, or reveal them 
to one who is more fit and proper to reprove him, 
This, ſo far from being a breach of charity, is one 
of the beſt teſtimonies of it. For, perhaps, the 
party is innocent af what hath been reported of 
him, and then it js kind to give him an oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himſelf; or if guilty, being 
privately and prudently told of it, he may reform: 
in this caſe it is moſt adviſeable to reveal men's 
faults ; admoniſh a friend (ſays the ſon of Sirach) 
it may bg he hath nat done it; and if he have, 
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that he do it no more; admonith a friend, it 
* may be he hath not ſaid it: and if he have; that 
„ he ſpeak it not again; admoniſh a friend, for 
s many times it is a ſlander, and believe not every 
** tale.” But then we muſt do this out of kind- 
neſs, and free from paſſion ; we muſt not reproach 
and revile men, under a pretence of reproving and 
reforming them, and tell them their faults more 
to ſhew our authority, than our charity, It requites 
much addreſs and gentle application ſo to reprove, 
as not to irritate and exaſperate the perſon we in- 
tend to reform. Again, this is not only lawful, 
but our duty, when we are legally called to bear 
witneſs againſt another; a good man would not be 
an accuſer, unleſs the public good; or the pre- 
vention of ſome great evil requires it. But when 
he is called to give ſuch teſtimony, in obedience 
to the laws, and out of reverence to his oath, fo 
far from deſerving blame for ſo doing, it would 
be an unpardonable fault, was he to conceal any 
part of the truth. It is alſo lawful to puniſh the 
faults of others in our own neceſſary defence. When 
we cannot conceal another's fault without betray- 
ing our own innocency, no charity requires us to 
ſuffer defamation, to ſave another man's reputa- 
tion; charity begins at home; and we ought to ſe- 
cure our own good name before others. We are 
to love our neighbour as ourſelves; ſo that the love 
of ourſelves is firſt, otherwiſe it could not be the 
rule and meaſure of our love to our neighbour. 
Befides theſe more obvious and remarkable caſes, 
this prohibit on does n'+t hinder any from obſerv- 
ing in common converſation, that ill of others 
which 1s already made public ; or from ſpeaking . 
of another's miſcarriage, where no bad uſe will 
be made thereof; ſo as we take no delight in hear- 
ing, or ſpeaking evil of others. I heſe are all the 
uſual caſes that can be neceſſary for us to os 
i C 
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evil of other men; and which are ſo reaſonable, 
that the protibition of the apoſtle, to ſpeak evil of 
any man, cannot juſtly be extended to them; and 


did we only in thete and the like inſtances, ſpeak 


to the prejudice of another's good name, te 
tongues of men would be very innocent, and the 
world exceeding quiet. 2 

| will now confider the ah of this ee 
both in its cauſes and conſequences. One general 


cauſe of evil ſpeaking, is ill-nature and cruelty of 


diſpoſitiog. IIl-nature frequently paſſeth for wit, 
as cunning doth ſor wiſdom, though in truth they 
ate as far diſtant, as vice and — There is no 
greater evidence of the bad temper of mankind, 

than the general proneneſs of man to this vice 3 
men commonly incline to the centorious and un- 
charitable fide ; and exerciſe their wit more in ſa- 
tire and cenſure, than in praiſe and panegyric. In 
the way of invective, invention is a plentiful, never - 
failing ſpring; this kind of wit is moſt eaſy and ac 
ceptable; greedily entertained, and greatly applaud- 
ed; every man being glad to hear others abuſed, 
not confidering how ſoon it may be his own turn. 
The great and ſerious buſineſs of moſt meetings 
and vifits, after the neceſſary compliments ate over, 
is to ſpeak evil of others, and backbite the world. 
It is the ſource of converſation, and all diſcourſe 
is eſteemed flat and dull, which contains not re- 
flection on ſomebody. For men generally love 


rather to hear evil of others than good, and are 
ſecretly pleaſed with ill reports, which they re- 


ceive with greedineſs and delight; though ſtill they 
hate thoſe "that propagate them, concluding they 
will do the ſame by themſelves in other compa- 


nies. This is more eſpecially p actiſed in matters 


| of religion. All parties ſeem to think they do 
God ſervice by blaſting their adverſarĩes reputation. 
Such indeed pretend to be CY and the diſ- 

ciples 
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ciples of him who taught nothing but kindneſs, 
meekneſs and charity; and yet with what a mur- 
derous diſpoſition will they attack and ruin ano- 
ther's reputation. If they hear any of their 
adverſaries, bow many objections will they raiſe, 
with what caution and coldneſs will they receive 
and admit it? but on the other fide, every man is 
a good and ſubſtantial author of an ill report. 
Sometimes this vice proceeds from malice, te- 
venge and envy. Men in heat of paſſion do not 
ſo much conſider what is true, as what is ſpiteful 
and miſchievous, and will ſpeak evil of others in 
reyenge of ſome paſt injury; and too many ate ſo 
wicked, as to invent and raiſe falſe reports on 
Purpoſe to wound the reputation of others. This 
is a diabolical temper, the devil having his name 
from calumny and falſe accuſation, and it is his 
nature to be always ready to foment this evil 
ſpirit among men. Again, there are too many 
who look with an evil eye on the good that is 
in others, imagining that their reputation and com- 
mendable qualities obſcure, and ftand in their light; 
and therefore endeavour te eclipſe their virtues, left: 
they ſhould ſhine too bright, and darken their own. 
This makes them greedily to entertain, and in- 
duſtriouſly to publiſh, whatevet ſerves to that pur- 
poſe, in order to raiſe themſelves on the tuins of 
other men's reputation. £44 e 
And as to the conſequences and effects of this 
fin, they are very pernicious both to the flander- 
ed, and to thoſe who ſlander others. To the for- 
mer, it 1s certainly a great injury, commonly a high 
provocation, but always matter of grief and trouble 
to them. For if the evil we ſay of them is not 
true, yet the injury is great beyond imagination, 
and all poſſible reputation. And though we ſhould 
endeavour afterwards to vindicate them, yet that 
can make but little amends ; becauſe the yindica- 
3-4 tion 


tion ſeldom reaches ſo far as the reproach, and 
ſew are forward to puniſh their offence, or receive 
good impreſfions atter ill ones are imbibed. But 
ſuppoſing the ſlander true, and that a man's repu- 
tation is deſervedly ſtained, ſtill it is great harm 
and damage to him. Befides, the injury is com- 
monly a very high provocation, and frequently ends 
in dangerous and deſperate quarrels; and at the 
beſt, is always matter of grief to the perſon de- 
famed. And Chriſtianity, which is the beſt natured 
inſtitution in the world, forbids us doing thoſe 
things, whereby we may grieve one another. A 
man's good name is a tender thing, and a wound 
there ſinks deep into the ſpirit, even of a wiſe 
and good man. And the more innocent the per- 
ſon, the more ſenfible he is, of ſuch hard uſage; 
becauſe he does not treat others ſo, nor is confcious 
that he deſerves it himſelf. And as to the flan- 
derer, the conſequences of this vice are as bad 
or worſe to him; whoever is addicted to fpeak 
evil of others, gives a bad character of himſelf, 
even to thoſe. he deſires to pleaſe; who, if wiſe, 
will. conclude he ſpeaks as bad of them to others, 
as he does of others to them; and often revenge 
goes farther than words. A reproachful and ſlan- 
derous ſpeech hath coſt many a man a 'duel, per- 
haps the loſs of his own and another's life, befides 
that of his ſoul ; and though none of theſe great 
miſchiefs ſhould happen, yet many other ways it 
may be very inconvement. For no man knows 
in the chance of things, and the mutability of 
human affairs, whoſe kindneſs and geod-will he 
may want before he dies. So that did a man only 
conſult his own quiet, he ought to refrain from 
evil ſpeaking. But there is an infinitely greater dan- 
ger hanging over us from God. If we allow our- 
ſelves in this evil practice, all our religion is good 
tor nothing. So St. James expreſsly tells us, Hany 
„„ | % man 
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men among you ſeem to be religious, and bi idles 
not his tongue, but deceives his own beart, that 
mans religion is ain. And St. Paul puts flan- 
** derers and revilers amongſt thoſe who thall not in- 
* herit the kingdom of God.” And our bletied 
Saviour hath told us, that by our words we ſhall 
** be juſtified and condemned. And the wiſe 
man's counſel is, / refrain your tongue from back- 
** biting, for there is no word ſo ſecret that ſhall 
** gO for nought, and the mouth that ſlandereth, 
5 Jayeth-the ul.? : how 943. 64, 2 
I now proceed to offer ſome other arguments 
and conſiderations to diſſuade men from this vice- 
As, that the uſe of ſf eech is a prerogative peculiar 
to man, and beſtowed on him for ſome excellent 
ends and purpoſes. That by this faculty We might 
communicate our thoughts more eafily to one ano- 
ther, and conſult ſor our mutual comfort and be- 
nefit; not to enable us to be hurtful and injuri- 
ous, but helpful and beneficial to each other. Ihe 
Pſalmiſt calls our tongue our glory, therewith we 
prtaiſe God and bleſs men; but to bleſs is to ſpeak 
well of any, and to wiſh them ſo. We there- 
fore pervert the uſe of ſpeech, and turn our glory 
into ſhame, when we abuſe. this faculty to the in- 
jury and reproach af others. And not to ſpeak ill 
of any is a very cheap kindneſs; a good word is 
an caty obligation, but not to fpeak ill requires 
only our filence, Which coſts nothing. There is no 
quality that recommends us more to the favour 
and good will of men, than to be free from this 
vice. Every one deſires ſuch a man's friendſhip, 
and is apt to repoſe a great truſt and confidence 
in him, and will praiſe him when he is dead; 
and next to pety towards God, and righteouſneſs 
to men, nothing is eſteemed more commendable, 
than that he was rarely heard to ſpeak ill of any. 
It was a ſingular character of a Roman a= 


Diſc, | Tana 1 ai 


that he“ knew not what it was to give any man an 
ill word.” Beſides, we ought to conlider how 


little we ourſelves thould like this uſage. It is na- 
tural for us to deſire every man's good word, eſpe- 
cially every good man's; we are glad to have 1 


faults concealed, and not to be reviled, or hardly 


ſpoken of; and with what face or reaſon, can Wa 


expect this from others, if we behave otherwiſe to 


them. There are few ſo innocent, and free from 


infirmities of greater faults, as not to be obnoxious 
to reproach. _ The wiſeſt, the moſt virtuous, and 
moſt perfect among men, have ſome little yanity.or 
affection, which expoſes them to the cenſure of 


malicious wits. We ſhould therefore often turn 
our thoughts on ourſelves, to ſee our own faults, 


and remember our Saviour's words, he that is 
* without fin, let him caſt the firſt ſtone; and 
ſometimes it 1s as great a charity, to conceal the 


evil we know of others, as if we relieved them t in 


great neceſſity. 


Laſtly, I will give fend rules ai e for | ; 


the prevention of this great evil among mens 


And firſt, let us never ſpeak evil of any man, but. 

what we certainly know; whenever we poſitively 

_ accuſe another of any crime, though in private 
among friends, let us ſpeak as if it were on our 


oath, becauſe God ſees and hears us. This cha- 


rity, juſtice, and truth demand of us. He that 
ealily credits an ill report, is near as faulty as the 
firſt inventor ; for though we do not make, yet 
we thereby coinmonly propagatea lye. We mould | 


therefore never ſpeak ill of any on common fame, 


which is generally falfe, always uncertain; and in 


moſt caſes, it is alto a fault to report the evil of 
men which is true. Before we {peak evil ef any 


man, we ſhoul conſider whether he hath not forme: 


way obliged us; if ſo; it will be ingratirude to ſpeak 


ll of him; or if a en a PT hercafterz! 
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Ve may be acquainted with, if not related to, and 
obliged by him; and how then ſhall we be aſhamed 

at having thus injured him? Again 
L“eet us accuſtom ourſelves to pity the faults of 
others, and not to take pleaſure in publiſhing them. 
This. humanity requires of us, if we confider the 
reat infirmities of human nature, how liable we 
ourſelves are to be tempted, how ſevere a puniſh- 
ment every fault and miſcarriage is to itſelf, and 
how terribly it expoſeth us to the wrath of God 
in this world, and the next. When we hear any 
evil ſaid of another, we ſhould then ſpeak what 
$ood we know. It is more humane and honour- 
able to vindicate and defend, than to accuſe and 
xevile others; or if a man is ill ſpoken of, it is 
fair and equal; that his good and bad qualities 
fhould. be mentioned together, otherwiſe by miſre- 
preſentation an indifferent man may be made a mon- 
ter. They who will obſerve nothing in a wiſe man 
but his over-ſights and follies, and in a good man, 
only his failings and infirmities, may eafily render 
a wie and good man very deſpicable. Should we 
collect all the paſſionate ſpeeches, all the impru- 
tent actions of the beſt man, all that he may have 
faid and done amiſs in his whole life, and pre- 
fent it at one view, concealing. his wiſdom and 
virtues; in this diſguiſe he would look like a mad- 
man. And yet if his life was fairly repreſented, his 
many and great virtues ſet againſt his failings and. 
infirmities, he would appear to be an excellent 
erſon; it is then but juſt, that with his load of 
ults, de ſhould have the due praiſe of his real 
Beſides, every man ought to mind himſelf, his 
own duty and concerns. Let us but in good earneſt. 
ſtrive to mind ourſelves,, and it will be work 
enough; we ſhall then have but little time to 
kalk of athers, Let us allo ſet a watch * 
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door of our lips, and not ſpeak but upon conſi- 
deration. We ſhould uſe great caution and cirs 
cumſpection, conſider well of whom, and what * 
are going to ſpeak, I do not mean, that men ſhou 


33 


be fliff or ſullen in company. The true art of coh- 


verſation, ſeems to be this ; an appearance of free= 
dom and openneſs, without a refolute reſervedneſs, 
We ſhould endeavour to get our minds furniſhed 
with matter of diſcourſe, concerning things uſeful 
in themſelves, and not hurtful to others; a mind 
wiſe and good, will eafily find matter enough fog 


innocent converſation ; ſuch as will be acceptable 


without injuring others. * 
| Having thus repreſented the great evil of this 

vice, it may be proper to ſay ſomething to thoſe 
who ſuffer by it. Are we guilty of the evil faid 
of us? Let us reform and prevent all future oc- 
cafions ; and ſo turn the malice of our enemies to 
our own advantage, and thereby defeat their il in- 
tentions. Are we innocent? we ſhould bear it pa- 
tiently, imitating the pattern of our bleſſed Saviour, 
* who when he was reviled, reviled, not again, but 


« committed himſelf to him that judgeth righte- 


* ouſly.” We ought alſo to confider, that though 
it is a misfortune to be evil ſpoken of, yet it is their 


fault who do it, and not our own. But when 


men ſpeak ill of us, we ſhould remember Plato's 

advice, To live ſo, as that no body may believe 

v6 them.” | 4 5 i” x. 
What remains, is to reflect on what hath been 


faid, in order to practiſe; for all is nothing, if 


we do not practiſe what we know to be our duty. 


Many are ſo taken up with the deep points. and 
myſteries of religion, that they never think of the 


common duties and offices of hvman life. But 
faith and a good life are ſo far from claſhing with 
one another, that the Chtiſtian religion hath made 
them inſeparable. True faith is neceſſary in order 
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* | to a good life, and a good life is the genuine pro- 
; duct of a right belief; and therefore the one ought 
never to be inſiſted on, to the prejudice of the 
_— other, But ſome men, perhaps, will fay, that this 
| is meer morality. I anſwer, that this is ſcripture, 
1 and Chriftian morality, Nay, let me add, that no 
| man truly believes the Chriſtian religion, who lives 
1 in the neglect of fo plain a duty, and in the prac- 
| ĩtetice of a fin ſo clearly condemned by it, as is this 
1 of evil ſpeaking. There is ſcarce any black cata- 
k logue of ſins in the bible, but we find this among 
them; out of the heart, ſays our Saviour, proceed 

«© evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, 

« falſe witnefs, evil ſpeaking; and the apoſtle ranks 

| © backbiters with fornicators, murderers, and haters 
*© of God, who ſhall not inherit the kingdom of 

« God;” and-which is more, they who are faid to 

be guilty of this, and other very great vices and, 
enormities, are noted by the apoſtle to be great pre- 
tenders of religion, having a form of godlineſs, 

* but denying the power thereof.” So that it is 

no new thing, for men to make a more than o1di- 
nary profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and yet at the ſame 
| time live directly contrary to the precepts of that 
| | Holy religion. As if any pretence to myſtery, and 
| other extraordinary attainments in the knowledge of 
| Chrift, could exempt men from obedience to his 
laws, and ſet them above the virtues of a good life. 

| If then we believe the bible to be the word of God, 
>. we ought not to allow ourſelves in the practice of 
| a fin, than which there is ſcarce any that is more 
frequently mentioned, more ſeverely reproved, and 

more odiouſly branded in that holy 3 oy 

To conclude ; the fin I have been conſidering - 
is plainly condemhed by the word of God; the. 
| duty 1 have been recommending, is eaſy for every 
man to underſtand, and by the grace of God not 
| hard for any one to practiſe, who will but reſolve 
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to keep a guard on himſelf; and moſt reaſonable 
for all men, eſpecially Chriftians, to obſerve. A 
duty as eaſy, as is a reſolute ſilence upon juſt oc 
cafion ; as reaſonable, as is prudence, juſtice, cha- 
city, and the preſervation of peace and good will 
among men, can make it; and of as neceſſary and 
indiſpenſable obligation, as the authority of God 
can render any thing. Let us then be perſuaded 
to take up David's deliberate reſolution, I Will 
take heed to my ways, that I offend not with my 
„ tongue; for if any man offend not in word, the 

« ſame 1s a perfect man. Tara 
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Of TEM E MAN CE, in BATING and 
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Every man that ſtriveth for the maſtery, is 
temperate in all things; now they do it to 
obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incor- 
ruptible. V 


— 


H E apoſtle here alludes to thoſe games and 
_ Faces that were celebrated among the Co- 
rinthians, in which the victors were rewarded with 
crowns and garlands; and ſuch were their deſires 
after theſe victories and rewards, that they who 
ſtrove for the prize, regulated their diet and ex- 
erciſe, in order to improve their ſtrength and ac» 
tivity ; chearfully ſubmitting to the ſtricteſt abſti- 
nence, and denying themſelves their moſt beloved 
pleaſures. They were temperate in all things, or 
as the original better expreſſes it, they were re- 
ſalutely temperate and regular, ſo tha nothing could 
break their eonftancy and reſolution ; and if they 
could do all this to obtain a corruptible crown, much 
more ſhould we Chriſtians willingly and chearfully 
ſubmit, to all ſuch regulations and ſelf-denials, as 
the goſpel requires ; and not be tempted to any 
_ exceſs, when we have in our eye an incorruptiÞle 
and immortal crown of glory, Though theſe words 
may be ſo taken, as to fignify an univerſal go- 
vernment over our inordinate appetites and deſires z 
Fet in this place, the apoſtle more immediately 
alludes to the diſcipline obſerved at the games 
and races, with reſpect to a ſtrict regulation in 
| DE: -» meats 
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meats and drinks. But by ſnewing what are the 
proper rules and n eaſure of a regular uſe of theſe, 
the great finfulneſs of any irregular abuſe of them, 
will more Fare appear both in itſelf, in its 


conſequence, and effects. However, it ſhould be 


obſerved, that the conſtitutions, ages, and other 
circumſtances of men being ſo very different, there 
can be no one fixed rule or meaſure in this point; 
becauſe the ſame proportion, which to one perſon 
may not be a ſufficient nouriſhment, - may to ano- 
ther be exceſs; ſo that what is neceſſary, or con- 
venient, within the bounds of moderation, muſt 

in great meaſure be left to the judgment of every 


Chriſtian, upon an honeſt and conſcientious regard 


to the true ends of eating and drinking; namely, 
the preferying of life, the refreſhing -the ſpirits, 
the preparing ourſelves for the buſineſs of that 
ſtation, wherein God's providence hath placed us. 


As God hath planted in every man a natural de- 


fire of life, ſo the firſt. and moſt immediate end 
of eating and drinking, is for the preſervation of 


it. But then we — to remember, that it 
fo 


is life, we are to provide for, and notJuxury ; that 
the uſing God's creatures more liberally than na- 
ture requires or can bear, is not the way to pre- 


ſerve, but to ſhotten and deſtroy life; and that 


is is very ſinful, ungrateful, and unreaſonable, for 
us to ſuffer an inordinate appetite to turn thoſe 
bleſſings to the deſtruction of life, which God gra- 
ciouſly gives us, for the preſervation of it. Not 
that we ate to live by weight and meaſure, or were 
preſently guilty of fin, if we exceed what will 
barely ſupport life, for this is impoſſible z and be- 7 


ſides, the fear of tranſgreſſing would fill the mind 


with perpetual ſcruples, and deprive us of the en- 
joyment of God's gifts: But the guard and cau- 
tion which God requires of us, is, to keep from 
what will weaken and deftroy life ; and there is 
lo great a difference between what will barely ſup- 
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port, or overcharge nature, that we may by ob- 


ſerving a due proportion, yery innocently 1 the 
blefiings of heaven. 


Another end of eating and drinking, is to re- 
pair and refreth the ſpirits, when waſted by thought 
and buſineſs. It has pleaſed God to clothe our 
ſouls with bodies of a weak, heavy, and unactive 
conſtitution, which cannot eure long application 
of any kind, without growing faint, weary, and 
unealy ; ; and therefore he has provided meats and 
drinks in the nature of remedies, to revive and 
refreſh the drooping ſpirits, and give new life and 
vigour. to the whole. But then we muſt uſe them 
ſo as God intended ; not to neglect or lay afide 
our natural ſtrength and vigour, but only to aſſiſt na- 
ture when faint and drooping. We muſt not ap- 
ply theſe remedies but when nature requires them, 
either when we are hungry and thirity, or tired 
with thought and labour; nor muſt we apply them 
in larger proportions, than what will fairly anſwer 
the needs and neceſſities of nature. But if men 
out of luxury, or a defire to pleaſe the appetite, 
to pamper the body, or to comply with cuſtom, 
and a habit of indulgence, will be continually re- 
frething nature, when ſhe has no n-e1, or oyer- 
charge her when ſhe has; this is a direct abuſe of 
God's bleſſings, clogs the ſpirits, inſtead of re- 
freſhing them, and by uſing nature to ſuch need- 
leſs aids, makes her loſe her own frength, by 
craving a perpetual ſupply of artificial {c irits ; till 
by degrees men have no power to reſiſt the i im- 
Portunity of ſuch appetites, nor any life, any vi- 
gour left, but what they derive from thoſe falſe 
flames, which will quickly expire, and end in a 
fatal Auridiry. This is the moſt wretched ſtate, 
into which man can fink ; and changes the human, 
into a brutal nature. For what is there, that 
more diſtinguiſhes men from brutes, than the go- 
vernment of the appetite ; and when that 1s n 

8 they 
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they are only beaſts in the ſhape of men; and yet 
ſo be vitohing are the pleaſures of ſtate, and ſo ea- 
ſily are men's appetites corrupted, that with a little 
indul-ence, they will inſenfibly ſink into this mi- 
ſerable condition; and which nothing can prevent, 


but a ſerious regard to the real neceſſities of nature, 


uninfected by habit, together with ſtedfaſt” reſolu- 
tions, to apply theſe refreſhments only when they 
are proper and needful; and in ſuch proportions as 


may make them a real refreſhment, and not a bur- 


den by excels. 


Another end of eating and dginking, is to fit 


and prepare us for the buſineſs of that ſtation, in 


which God's providence hath placed us. For every 


man, igh or lou, rich or poor, hath ſome certain 
work or buſineſs to do in the world; and hy the 


wii om and goodneſs of God, he affords us thoſe © 


bicilings, to enable us to perform theſe with com- 
fort and ſucceſs; and therefore we ought to uſe 


and apply them in ſuch a manner, as may make 


them moſt ſubſervient to our daily buſineſs, calling, 


and profeſſion. And this we do when we make the © 
ſcafons of eating and drinking what they ought to 


be, only ſhort retreats from buſineſs, and not the 
huſineſs of life; when we take care in due time to 
return to the duties of our calling, and bring with 
us underſtanding and abilities, ſufficient to purſue it: 
And when we unbend our minds, which is ſome- 
times neceſſary, to let it be ſeldom, and without 
any mixture of exceſs. An enjoyment of the bleſ- 
ſings of life within theſe rules, is truly a repairing 
of our ſtrength and ſpirits, and a real furtherance in 
our daily buſineſs; and being 1o, is a ſober and 


temperate uſe of our meats and drinks, and an- 


ſwers the end for which God gave them. But 
when theſe refreſhments are long and frequent, and 


conſume much time that might be otherwiſe uſe- 


fully and beneficially employed ; when men have 
e no 
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no other aim in invigorating the ſpirits; by the li- 
beral enjoy ments of God's bleſſings, but to ſpend 
them in mirth and jollity; when to r from deſign- 
ing them as preparatives to buſineſs; they cannot 


| bear to thin of returning to bufigelſs, or when 


their exceſſes have left them neither ſenſe nor rea- 


ſon to attend it; then is ſuch a conduct an irregu- 
lar and finful abuſe of God's creature. 


And this intolerable waſte of time is greatly ag- 
gravated by the expence of treaſure thereby occa- 
fioned, which in the richer ſort is a defrauding of 


their indigent neighbours, who are to partake of 
their ſuperfluous wealth; and in the poorer ſort, is 
the robbing of their own needy families, which 


ought to be their daily and immediate care. And 
both rich and poor will find theſe no ſmall aggrava- 
tions of the*guilt of gluttony and drunkenneſs, when 
they come to render an account at the laſt day. 
Nor will it be any excuſe to fay, they were unavoid- 
ably led to thele exceſſes, by their concerns in the 
world; ſince was it not alfo their inclination, the 


buſineſs and the exceſs may be eafily ſeparated, 


where there is a ſober virtuous mind. But inftead 
of making this a pretence for their intemperance, 
they ſhould be very watchful againſt ſuch tempta- 
tions, and earneſtly pray for God's grace, to'be 
delivered therefrom. And if we duly attend to 
what has been obſerved, we ſhall be able to judge, 
not only what are the proper bounds of ſobriety 
and temperance, and when we exceed them ; but 
alſo how great and heinous the guilt of that ex- 
ceſs is, and how baſely we abuſe the bleſſings of God; 
in our forgetting their proper ends, by perverting 


them to purpoſes directly contrary thereto; in turn- 


ing that to the deſtruction of life which God gave for 
the preſervation of it; in our making that the means 
of ſtupifying the ſpirits, by which he deſigned to 
raiſe and refreſh them; in transforming ourſelves 
| into 
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into the Rare of brutes by thoſe helps, which he be- 
ſtowed for the more vigorous diſcharge of the duties 

of rational creatures; and in making that the oeca - 
ſion of indiſpofing us for the buſineſs of life, which 
God gracioully gives to ſupport us under it, Such 
is the figfulnets of an inordinate uſe of meats and 

drinks in itſelf, as it perverts the true ends of tha 

bleſſings of God, and is a ſhameful abuſe of human 
nature. I ſhall now proceed to conlider the fad ef · 
fects and bad conſequences of this ſin. 


Every &: is in ſome ref] pect contrary to us. Some 


fins are -hurtful to our bodies, others to our ſouls. 
Some waſte our fortunes, others ru'n our reputation, 
Some are very bad in their own nature, and others 
are attended with fatal conſequences, But the fin 

of drunkenneſs is equally hurtful to ſoul and body; 
it is as bad in ittelf, as in its conſequences ; and has 
an ill influence on human ſociety in eneral, , 30d 

on thoſe who are guilty of it in particula | 
to deſcribe all the ill characters of this vice, 5 75 

ſcription would be fo frightful and ſurprizing, that 
one would really wonder how it is poſſible, that hu- 

man nature ſhould fink 1 into ſo baſe and infamous, ſa 

hurtful and deſperate a vice? For nothing ſo much 

wears the body, waſtes the life and ſtrength of man, 

as drunkenneſs, It fires the blood, weakens the 
ſtomach, and often puts a ſpeedy end to life, 

by fevers, ſad diſeaſes, or other fatal accidents, to 

which a man is then expoſed ; and where a conſti- 

tution is fo ſtrong as to eſcape this, yet the cert 12 

flow waſte that tlele diſorders bring, ſeldom ful 

ſuch men to live out half their days. Gouts 85 

other infirmities are ſevere reckonings, that they 

muſt pay for thoſe unruly liberties they have 21 

lowed themſelves. And hence ariſe many quarrels 

among men, whoſe paſſions being inflamed, while 
their reaſon is extinguithed, do often end fatally. 

This vice is the great ee of Yours. ery: 
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who are drawn in and enſnared_ by the mirth and 
gaity that accompany it, and from hence proceed 
many irregularities. The wiſe man elegantly de- 
ſeribes this; Who hath woe? who hath ſorrow ? 
© who hath contentions ? who hath babbling? who 
* hath wounds without cauſe ? who hath redneſs of 
eyes? they that tarry long at the wine. But at 
* the laſt it biteth like a ſerpent, it ſtingeth like an 
* adder. Thine eyes ſhall behold ſtrange women, 
* and thine heart ſhall utter perverſe things.“ Both 
{wearing and lewdneſs are the ordinary effects of it. 
* Yea, thou ſhalt be as he that lieth down in the 
«*« midſt of the ſea, or as he that lieth upon the top 
of the maſt.” A drunken man being expoſed to 
ſo many dangers, which he can neither foreſee, nor 
Prevent. ; | 7 75 
There is nothing that more waſtes a man's time 
and fortune than drunkenneſs. It makes him for- 
get God, himſelf, and his neighbour. The time 
he ſhould employ for improving his mind, look- 
ing after his affairs, or doing good to others, is 
thrown away in thoſe brutal exceſſes; ſo that, as 
the wiſe man ſays, The drunkard and the glut- 
ton ſhall come to poverty, and drowſineſs (or 
« lazinefs) ſhall clothe a man with rags.” That 
hard drinking inſenſibly brings on floth and great 
careleſſneſs; by which men firſt neglect, and then 
ruin their affairs, is too notorious, to require any 
roof, It alſo makes men remiſs in the concerns 
of their families, and wanting in all the reſpects 
due to their relations, friends or neighbours. But 
the worſt part of this vice appears in this, that 
our reaſon, and all the powers of our ſouls, fall 
under ſuch diſorders and unruly violences, that a 
man, while he 1s under the power of wine or ſtrong 
liquor, is transformed into a beaſt or madman. 
Our. reaſon is the image of God, the glory of 
our nature, and the guide of our life: and God 


* 


has 
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has plentifully ſupplied us with meat and drink, 
that by theſe our bodies may be rendered capebis 
to ſerve our minds. Eut when men abuſe theſe 


by exceſs, they not only waſte and miſapply the 


good creatures of God, but do alſo contradict the 
ends of nature, deprive themſelves of the free 


uſe of their reaſon, and which ufually produces . 


in ſome, a ſpirit of rage, paſſion and cruelty ; in 
others ſullenneſs, obſtinacy and ill nature; and 


in moſt, great folly and indecency in words aun 


actions. Hence often 133 riots and exceſſes, 
ſwearing and railing, 
all theſe are ſo many aggravations of the fin of im- 
moderate drinking; and are ſuch as men know 
by their own repeated experience, to be the uſual 
effects of it. And thus, whereas the chief ſtudy 
of every wife and gol man ought to be, to 
perfect his reaſon, and raiſe his nature to the high- 
eſt pitch; a drunkard labours to debaſe and de- 
preſs it all le poſſibly can. 

Some men of ſtronger heads will n think 


themſelves unconcerned in all this, becaufe being - 


uſed to hard drinking, it has no viſible effect on 
them. But let fuch ſeriouſly conſider theſe words; 
„ Woe unto them that rife up early in the morn- 
ing, that they may follow ſtrong drink, that 
* continue until night, till wine jnflames them? 
And woe unto them that are mighty to 
drink wine, and men of firength to mingle 
*© ſtrong drink.” Such men are generally the 


plagues of the places where they live, being the 


inſtruments of corrupting all about them, tempting 
tem to waſte their ſtrength, to ruin their families 
and conſtitutions. Thus it appears that drunken 


carries with it a complication of evils, equally - 
deſtructive to foul and body. But there is another 


ſpecies of intemperance, that ſeems not ſo crimi- 
nal, becauſe not attended with fo many fatal 
| 4 fy She 


ghting and murder. And 
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| 1 mptoms ; I mean, thoſe who are not quite in- 
toxicated, and therefore think themſelves free of 
The heavy charge that falls upon it; and yet ha- 


bituate themſelves to drinking of wine or ftrong 
liquor, when their bodies no way require it. Some 
think it a decent and hoſpitable way, of enter- 
taining friends to be frequently puiting the glaſs 
about, without which they imagine converſation 
grows heavy, and that the maſter of the houſe is 
too frugal of his liquor. But beſides the waſte of 
time and of God's good creatures by means of 
ſuch tipling, an exceſſive heat is raiſed in the blood, 
which inſenſibly impairs nature, and brings on ſuch 
a habit, that they :cannot refrain from drinking, 


and this in time corrupts their health, and enfeebles 


their minds. | | ; 
Jo all theſe arguments againſt this vice, arifing 
from the nature of our ſouls and bodies, there is 
another very ſtrong one, which the Chriſtian feli- 
gion affords. When St. Paul reckons up the works 
of darkneſs, in which the Romans had lived while 
Heathens, which Chriſtians were obliged to avoid, 
he begins with this; Let us walk honeſtly as in the 
% day; not in rioting and drunkennefs ; not in 
« ftrife and envy.” And the ſame apoſtle, oom- 
paring the goſpel to light, and heatheniſm to dark- 
neſs, obſerves, *© That they that be drunken are 
« drunken in the night; but let us who are of the 
« day be ſober.” And our Saviour bids us“ take 
« heed to yourſelves, leſt at any time your hearts 
«© be overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, 
< and the cares of this life; and ſo that day come 
* upon us unawares.” St. Paul alſo reckons 
drunkenneſs among the works of the fleſh, and 
ſays, that thoſe who do ſuch things ſhall not 
* inherit the kingdom of God.“ Befides what ap- 
pears from theſe paſſages of ſcripture, there is a 
more general conſideration, which ſhews how con- 
| / trary” 
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ttary this fin is, to the ſpirit and ws: the goſ⸗ 

pel; which directs us * to mortify 

with its luſts and affections ; to ſubdue our appe- 
kites, to crucify the old man, and to bring our bo- 
dies into ſubjection to our minds.” The main de- 
ſign of the new teſtament, is to make us confider 
ourſelves as pilgrims on earth, daily to remember 
that we muſt ſoon leave this world, and therefore 
ought to prepare for another. We are called upon 
to live after, and to walk according to the ſpirit; 
not to indulge our irregular appetites and defires, 
but as far as our ſtate of health and life will permit, 
to deny all unneceffary gratifications, Theſe arg 
the rules, and this is the ſpirit of the goſpel ; fa 
that if we duly conſider things, we have arguments 
ſufficient to deter us from this fin, SY 

But what then muſt we think or ſay of our age, 
in which this corruption ſo univerſally prevails over 
all ranks and degrees of perſons, ſo that ſcarce any 
are to be found who have eſcaped it? Some of a 
more brutal kind, are overcome with the meer love 
of the liquor; tho' it be, ſo ſhameful an excels, that 
no one will own it, Others know not how to diſ- 
poſe of their time, being bred to nothing, and hard- 
ly capable of any thing. And becauſe of meer 
idleneſs, to get time off their hands, they run into 
theſe extravagancies, in which days and nights are 
ſpent. And yet no man can have been ſo neglected 
in his education, but that he may find ſomewhat to 
do if he will. He may and ought to look into his 
own affairs, and apply himſelf to ſome fort of in- 
duſtry. He may find out fome good company to 
eonverſe with, and ſome occafions to do acts of 
Kindneſs and charity to others; ſo that a man may, 
if 5 will, employ his time to many good pur- 
Poles. 3 

A pleaſant converſation is no doubt very agrèe- 
able, and to have it moderately enlivened and re- 


our bodies 
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freſhed with ſome generous liquor, can be no crime; 
but cannot men have mirth and be merry without 
being dru k or mad? Is there no meaſure to ſuch 
folly ? It may therefore well be ſaid, that the end 
of fuch mirth is madne;s. For to play with our 
health and life, our fortune and reputation, above - 
all with our ſouls and eternity, is a madn-!s beyond 
expreſſion; and yet theſe are the men who often pre- 
tend to wit and ſenſe : Some indeed are carried a- 
gainſt their own inclination, meerly by ill example 
and cuſtom ; till at laſt habit and practice make it 
familiar to them. But it is a ſtrange degree of per- 
werſeneſs, that men will become a ſort of martyrs 
for their vices. They would think it extremely 
hard, were they obliged to endure ſo much in the 
ractice of religion and virtue, as they ſuffer by 
the {in of intemperance. But diſſolute habits do 
not change the nature of things. For tho? the 
may grow leſs ſhameful and reproachful, by being 
"common, yet they are not the leſs evil. And that 
man muſt have a very weak mind, who is aſhamed 
of being wiſe and ſober, becauſe others are irregu- 
lar and extravagant, Some there are, who think 
they cannot be hoſpitable and free-hearted without 
ſending their friends and ſervants home intoxicated. 
But this is a very unſuitable return of a civil vit; 
to endeavour to deſiroy the health of him, who in 
kin ineſs comes to ſee him, and perhaps to endanger 
his life in going home. The imputation of cove- 
touſneſs, which ſome are afraid of, may eaſily be re- 
moved, by acts of charity to the poor, or gene- 
rolity to the afflicted and unfortunate, Thele are, 
noble inſtances of true goodneſs and largeneſs of 
foul, by which others are both benefited and re- 
leved. Thus it appears, how weak all thoſe ex- 
Euſes are, which theſe mad ſort of people make uſe 
ef, to palliate ſuch an enormous practice. jos 
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And among the miſeries of this unhappy ſtate, © 


it is none of the leaſt, thar where an Mordinate 
appetite reigns, reaſon and canfideration are ſhut 
out; and when men are deduced to ſuch a thought- 
Jeſs condition, they generally go on without any 
ſenſe, either of their fin or danger ; and without 


any view beyond their preſent enjoyment. And 


nothing can awaken them out of this ſtupid ſtate, 
but à great reſolution, and ſerious reflection on 
the brutal condition, in which theſe indulgences 
have brought them; on the ſhameful abuſes of 
God's bleſlings, and their own rational faculties, 
in which it has betrayed them; and to what dread- 
ful miſeries it will bring them at laſt, Theſe re- 


flections imprinted on their hearts, may by God's 
bleſſing produce a happy change, and deliver them 


from their miſery and danger. For tho' cuſtom 
is very powerful, eſpecially in the preſent caſe; yet 
it has not force enough. to make that neceſſary to 
nature, which is deſtructive of it, as all exceſs 
muft be. But ſo far from this indulgence being 
neceſſary to life, that when a long courſe of in- 
temperance has endangered it, the leaving that 
courſe is always the firſt preſcription, without which 


all other remedies-are uſeleſs and ineffectual. So 


— 


that what they call neceſſary to preſerve life, tends 


only to ſatisfy a craving and inordinate appetite; 
the gratifying of which is the direct and immedi- 
ate means of deſtroying life. And it is therefore 


no wonder, that an indulgence, which has been 


long continued, ſhould be uneaſy under the firſt 
check or reſtraint, But if there be a ſteady re- 
ſolution to rſtrain the current of defire, tne ap- 


petite will, by degrees, grow more patient and 


quiet, and ſuch perſons will find more pleaſure 


1 
Vor. ith a Let 


in governing, than Tru ever * * indulging | 


Loet then thoſe who have indulged themſelves in a 
habit of intemperance, ſtand ſtill and conſider, that 
they are in the worſt ſtate of ſlavery; a flavery of 
reaſon to appetite, of the human to the brutal part, 
Let them reſolve to aſſert the freedom and dignity 
of their nature, and if they have lived like beaſts, 
to die tke men. Let them reflect how they have 
abuſed the bleſſings of God, to luxury and exceſs: 
With how much goodneſs he has borne their pro- 
vocations, and waited for their amendment. And 
let a ſenſe of his mercy and their own vileneſs, 
produce in them that godly ſhame and ſorrow, 
which worketh repentanee to ſalvation. But if nei- 
ther the force of reaſon nor religion will prevail, let 
the terrors of the Lord perſuade them, not to con- 
tinue in a courſe that muſt ſhortly end in thetr eter- 
nal deftruction. If the work be difficult, it is alſo 
neceffary ; and let men conſider, whether they fhall 
be uneaſy now, or miſerable for ever. Phe diffi- 
cCulty of the work ſhould excite their reſolation ; 
and by conſtant prayers to God, he will ſtrengthen 
and aſſiſt them. | 3 
It muſt be owned, that the condition of ſuch a 
perſon, tho' not deſperate, is exceeding dangerous; 
and the more fo, as there are but few inſtances of 
any who are reclaimed from it. And a ſtate fo dan- 
gerous, ſhould be powerful warnings to others, not 
to be betrayed into the ſame kind of flavery, by 
luxury and indulgence. The only way to avoid 
the danger, is at firſt to govern and reſtrain the ap- 
petite, to keep under the body, and bring it into 
ſubjection. Such reftraints and felf-denials are a ne- 
'ceflary means to preſerve and ſecure mens innocence, 
and keep them from falling into exceſs. So thai 
the only way to be fafe and innocent, is to keep | 
an habitual. guard and reftraint upon the appetile, | 
from a due ſenſe of the true ends and uſes of eat- | 
ing and drinking ; of the great wickedneſs of * 


* 
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ing God's bleſſings, to the diſhonour of religion, 
to the ſhame and reproach of human nature; and 
of the unſpeakable danger and miſery of living and 
dying in habits of exceſs, both as to this world 
and the next. And with theſe confiderations, there 
muſt be frequent and earneft prayer to God, that 
he will preſerve upon their minds a lively ſenſe of 
theſe things, and mereifully afford ſuch ſupplies 
of grace and ſtrength, as will be needful to pre- 
vent thoſe evil habits, and effectually to reſtrain all 
ſuch acts of irregularity and excels, as naturally 
lead to them. | | 


4 Diſcourſe | 
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Of a RxlIISIoUSs FAST, and how to 
. KEEP IT. | 


1 Zeck. vii. 5. 
When ye faſted and mourned, did ye at all 


faſt unto me, even unto me? 


N theſe words, God by his prophet expoſtulates 
with the people of the Jews, concerning their 
monthly faſts, Whether they really deſerved that 
name, or were rather a mere ſhew and pretence of 
a religious faſt? The word of the Lord came 
* unto me, ſay ing, ſpeak unto all the people of the 
land, and to the prieſts, ſaying, when ye faſted 
* and mourned in the fifth and ſeventh month, 
even thoſe ſeventy years, did ye at all faſt unto 
me, even unto me?” That is, did theſe faſts truly 
ſerve to any religious end and purpoſe? Did not the 
people content themſelves, with a mere external 
| thew and performance, without any inward affliction 
and humiliation, towards a real repentance ? Did 
they not ſtill go on in their fins, and on theſe occa- 
fions faſt for ftrife, debate and oppreiſion, and 
were rather worſe than better, for faſting ; and 
therefore God diſregarded them ? For thus faith 
the Lord, execute judgment, and ſhew mercy 
and compaſſion every man to his brother. Opprets 
not the widows nor the fatherleſs, the ſtranger nor 
the poor; and let none of you imagine miſchief 
againſt his brother in your heart. But they refuſed 
to hearken, and ſtopped their ears that they ſhould 


not hear; yea, they made their heart as an adamant 


* f ae 
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tone, leſt they ſhould hear the law, and the words 
which the Lord of - hoſts hath ſent by his ſpirit, in 
the former prophets; and therefore came great 
wrath from the Lord of hoſts ;—and as he cried, - 
and they would not hear, ſo they cried, and I 
would not hear, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. So that 

_ theſe outward ſolemnities of faſting and prayer, 
had nothing in them of a religious faſt. Did ye 
at all faſt unto me, even unto me?” They were 
ſenſible of God's judgments, but would not turn 
from their fins, but perſiſted in their obſtinacy and 
diſobedience, : FRE 

What God here, by the prophet Zechary, calls 
faſting unto him, the prophet Ifaiah calls, © the 
faſt which God hath choſen, and an acceptable 
day to the Lord. Wherefore have we faſted, ſay 
they, and thou ſeeſt not? wherefore have we af- 
flicted our ſouls, and thou takeft no knowledge? 
behold, ye faſt for ſtrife and debate, and to ſmite 

with the fiſt of wickedneſs: ye ſhall not faſt as ye 
do this day, to make your voice to be heard on high. 
Is it ſuch a faſt as] have choſen, a day for a man 
to afflict his ſoul? Is it to bow down his head as a 
bulruſh, and to ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes under 
kim? wilt thou call this a faſt, and an acceptable 
day to the Lord? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that 
are caſt out to thy houſe; when thou ſeeſt the 
naked, that thou caver him, and that thou hide 
not thyſelf from thine own fleſh; then ſhall 
thy light break forth as the morning, and thy 
falvation ſhall ſpring forth ſpeedily; then ſhalt 
thou call, and the Lord ſhall anſwer, &c.“ From 
all which paſſages, we may eaſily underſtand, 
wherein theſe faſts of the Jews were defective * 
the fault in general, which God finds with them, 
was, that theſe ſolemnities did not ſerve any real 
(9.1 or pur poſe of religion, but failed in their main 
23  defigh, 
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deſign, which was a ſincere repentance and reforma- 


tion of their lives; fo that they were not acceptable, 
nor eſteemed as performed unto him, My preſent 
buſineſs ſhall be to confider in general, what it is to 
keep a truly religious faft unto God, And then ſhew 
what the duty is, which a ſolemn humiliation and 
repentance doth require from us. EY 
A truly religious faſt conſiſts in theſe ſeveral 
particulars : in the afflicting our bodies by a ſtrict 
abſtinence, ſo as to make them proper inſtruments 
to forward and promote the grief and trouble of 
our minds; in an humble confeſſion of our fins ta 
God, with ſhame and confuſion of face, and an 


hearty contrition and ſorrow for them ; in an ear- 


neſt deprecation of God's diſpleaſure, and humble 
ſupplications to him, to avert his judgments, and 
turn away his anger from us; in interceſſion with 
God, for ſuch ſpiritual and temporal bleſſings upon 
. ourſelves and others, as are needful and convenient 
in giving alms and charity to the poor, that our 
humiliation and prayers may find acceptance with 
God. I do but mention theſe here, intending to 

confider them more at large. | 
And a day of ſolemn humiliation and repentance 
both require from us, that we ſhould humble our- 
felves before God, every one for his own perſonal 
fins, whereby he hath provoked God, and encreafed 
the publick guilt, by bringing down the judg- 
ments and vengeance of God upon the nation. 
Our humiliation and repentance ſhould begin with 
ourſelves, and our own fins, becauſe repentance is 
to end in reformation ; but a general reformation 
cannot be, without the reformation of particular 
perſons, which conſtitutes the generality. And this 
Solomon preſcribes as a true method of a national 
reformation, and the proper effects of a public hu- 
miliation and repentance, ** If there be, ſays he, 
in the land, famine, peſtilence, blaſting, _— 
| | Ilocult, 
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locuſt or caterpillar; or if an enemy beſiege them 
in the land of their cities; whatever plague or ſick- | 
neſs there be; what prayer and ſupplication ſoever * 
be made by any man, or by all thy people | 
Iſrael; who ſhall know every man the plague of 
* his own heart,” and ſpread forth his hands te- 
wards this houſe : then hear thou in heaven thy 
dwelling-place, and forgive, and do, and give to 
every man according to his way, whoſe heart thou 
knoweſt; for thou, even thou only, knoweſt the 
hearts of all the children of men ; that they ma 
fear thee all the days which they live in the 59 þ | 
which thou gaveſt to their fathers. So that in caſe 
of any publick judgmeat or calamity, the humilia- 
tion and repentance of a nation, muſt begin with 
particular perſons ; who * ſhall know every man 
* the plague of his own heart.” And they muſt 
be convinced of their perſonal fins and tranſgreſſions, 
before God will hear the prayers, and forgive the 
fins of a nation, - | 
Becauſe we cannot confeſs and bewail our fins, 
and repent of them, in the public congregation, 
more than in general; it would therefore be pro- 
per on the morning of the faſt-day, before we go 
to the public aſſembly, that we ſhould humble 
ourſelves before God, in our families and cloſets ; 
confeſſing with ſhame and ſorrow all our particular 
fins and offences, with the ſeveral aggravations of 
them, ſo far as we can remember them; and ear- 
neſtly beſeech God to pardon and forgive them, 
for his mercies ſake in Jeſus Chriſt. And when we 
return from church, we muſt again retire into our 
Cloſets, to renew our repentance, and make moſt 
ſolemn and ſincere reſolutions, to reform what we 
have confeſſed and repented of, Theſe good reſo- 
lutions we ſhould eudeavour to confirm by ſerious 
conſideration, and hearty promiſes of better obe- 
dience, and a more conſcientious care af our lives 
— _ and 
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and actions, for the future. By this means, the 
| great end of a ſolemn faſt and humiliation, will in 
ſome meaſure be attained ; or otherwiſe, | it will 
for the moſt part be loſt, in a confuſed general re- 
pentance, which commonly ends with the public 

aſſembly, without any real permanent effe& upon 
Particular perſons, who return with. the ſame affec- 
tion for their fins as before, and a ſecret reſolution 
not to forſake them. 

Thus it was with the people of the Jews ; they 
had their ſolomn monthly faſts, in which they made 
a great ſhew of humiliation, by ©* hanging down 
their heads, and ſpreading ſackcloth and aſhes;” 
but there was no inward change of their minds, no 
real reformation of their lives; but as ſoon as 
the public aſſembly was over, the turned every 
one to his former evil courſe, 1 heard, ſays 
God, but they ſpeak not aright; no man repent- 
* ed him of his wickedneſs, ſaying what haye I 
done? but they turned every one to his courſe, 
« as the horſe ruſheth into the battle.” That is, 
they took not a right method for an effectual re- 
5 oo Tho! they humbled themſelves before 

od, and repented of the national fins in general, 

yet they never reflected upon, they had no ſenſe of 
their on fins in particular; without which there 
can be no true general repentance. ** No man 
< repented of his wickedneſ:, ſaying, what have! 
«© done? but as ſoon as the public taſting and hu- 
miliation was over, they turned every one to 
his courſe, as the horſe ruſhes into the battle; 
without any confideration or ſenſe of danger. 
Again, 

We ſhould on a faſt- day, heartily lament and be- 

wail the fins of others; erk the great and 
crying fins of the nation, committed by all ranks 
and orders of men, whereby the wrath and indig- 
nation of Alcrighty God, may be juſtly incenſed 

. againſt 


— 
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againſt us. It hath been the practice of good men in 

all ages, to be troubled and afflicted, and to mourn 
in ſecret for the ſins of others, as well as their own ; 


as the prophet Jeremy did, for the obſtinacy and | 


impenitency of the Jews, Says he, my ſoul ſhall 
weep in ſecret places for your pride, mine eyes ſhall 
weep ſore, and run down with tears, becauſe the 
Lord's flock is carried away captive. His book of 
lamentations is little elſe but a perpetual humilia- 
tion for the ſins of that people, and for the Judg- 
ment of God, which he ſaw inflicted, or coming 
upon them. Holy David alſo, upon all occaſions, 
teſtifies his trouble and grief for the fins of others ; 
„ rivers of tears, ſays he, run down mine eyes, be- 
% cauſe men keep not thy laws. I beheld the 
« itanſgreſſors, and was grieved, becauſe they kept 
not thy word,” How does Daniel alſo humble 
himſelf before God, and mourn in the name of all 
the people, for their great ſins? We have ſin- 
ned, and have committed iniquity, and have done 
| wickedly ; O Lord, righteouineſs belongeth unto 
thee, but unto us confuſion of face, as at this day; 
to our kings, to our princes, and to. our fathers, 
becauſe we have finned againſt thee. And with 
what trouble and confuſion does Ezra, on a ſo- 
lemn day of faſting, bewail the fins of the people? 
I am athamed and bluſh, ſays he, to lift up my 
face to thee, my God ; for our iniquities are in- 
creaſed over our heads, and our treſpaſſes are grown 
up to the heavens : fince the ſins of our fathers, we 
have been in a great treſpaſs unto this day, And 
thus ought we, upon any day of faſting and humili- 
ation, to ſet our fins in order before us, with all 
their heinous aggravations ; and to lament and be- 
wail that genera! impiety and vice, which over- 
ſpreads the whole nation, thro” all ranks and degrees 
of men; both magiſtrates, miniſters and people, as 
I ſhall more particularly obſerve. And, 
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I. As to the ſins of magiſtrates, and thoſe in 
authority ; they who make laws for others, ought 
to ſee them executed, and to be themſelves ſtrict 
obſervers of them. And yet how few of theſe, 
whoſe duty it is to correct the vices and immo- 
ralities of others, that are examples of virtue them- 


- ſelves ? and therefore no wonder, that magiſtrates 


are ſo remiſs, in diſcountenancing vice and im- 
morality, and putting the good laws, made againft 
them, in execution. Such are thoſe againſt the 
profanation of the Lord's day, by ſecular buſi- 
neſs, vain ſports and paſtimes, which tend to take 
the minds of 'men off from all ſerious thoughts of 
God, and religion, and the meditations of ano- 
ther world : and which is yet much worſe, in pro- 
faning it by lewd and ſinful practices, which are 
at all times unlawful, but on that day are a double 
violation of God's law. And alſo by neglecting 
to puniſh ſuch as are guilty of profane ſwearin 

and curfing, for which the land mourns; and il 
drunkenneſs, adultery and fornication, which are 


ſo impudently committed among us. And to men- 


tion no more, by neglecting to proſecute the horri- 
ble fin of murder, fo frequently committed in our 
ſtreets, beyond the example of former ages, with 
that ſeverity and impartiality, which is neceflary to 
free the nation, from the guilt of that abominable 
fin, which cries ſo loud to heaven for vengeance. 
And yet magiſtrates are bound by oath, to put the 
laws in due execution againſt all theſe crimes, fo 
far as they fall under their knowledge and cogni- 
zance. i 5 

2. The fins of the miniſters who ſerve at God's 
altar and watch over the ſouls of men, which will 
be required at their hands, if they periſh thro' their 
neglect. No doubt we have a great number of 
faithful ſhepherds in the land, who watch over their 
flocks with great care and conſcience, remembring 


the 
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the account they muſt one day make. But yet 
how many fail in the faithful ditcharge of this high 
office; who take little or no care of the ſouls 
men, by inſtructing them in the knowledge of re- 
ligion, or ſhewing them the way to eternal happi- 
neſs, by an exemplary converſation : Nay, toa 
many, even undermine the effect of their doc- 
trine, by leading lives directly contrary to it; whe 
by their wicked converſation, alienate their people 
from the church, and ſo render them an eaſy prey to 
the emiſſaries ef Rome, or to any other ſect, that 
expreſſes a greater zeal for religion, or leads a more 
unblameable life than they do. For who will re- 
gard thoſe teachers, who ſhew by their lives and 
actions, that they themſelves do not believe their 
own doctrines? The good life and manners of the 
preacher, are the beſt eloquence, and have that 
power of perſuaſion, which no words can equal. 
Our Saviour lived as never man lived, ſo innocent, 
fo uſeful, ſo exemplary a life; and this was what 
made him ſo powerful a preacher of righteouſneſs, 
Such a preacher, and ſuch a practice is every way 
fitted to reprove, perſuade, and reform mankind, 
And, 

| We cannot but ſee how our religion and church 
are beſet and endangered on every ſide ; by the af- 
faults of ſeducing ſpirits, and by our own heats and 
divificns. Nor can it ever be ſufficiently lamented, 
that they whole particular charge and employment 
it is to preſerve men in our holy faith, and encou- 
rage them to a good lite, ſhou!d for want of due 
inſtruction, or by the diffolute profligate life of too 
many, and by inflaming our differences about leſſet 
things ; that they ſhould have ſo great a hard in 
deftroying religion, in promoting infidelity, in ſnew- 
ing ſuch a careleſs neglect and contempt of all re- 
ligion. When the paſtors and guides of ſouls, by 
their ill conduct and management, have made the 
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people almoſt indifferent, whether they have any 5 
religion or not; what can the end of theſe things 


be, but that the kingdom of God will be taken 


from us, and given to a nation, that will brin 
forth better fruit ? If ever there be a public re- 
formation among us, it muſt begin at the houſe 


of God. The miniſters cf religion muſt lead on 


this work, and be more careful and conſcienti- 
ous, in the diſcharge of that high and holy office, 
which 1s commutted to them, by the great thep- 
herd -and biſhop of ſouls. We are now to con- 
fider, 

. The ſins of the people, among whom there 
is an univerſal corruption and depravation of man- 
ners. Impiety and vice have ſo overipread the na- 
tion, that we may apply the words of the prophet 


to ourſelves. We are a ſinful nation, a people 


laden with iniquity, a feed of evil-doers ;—from 


the ſole of the foot, even to the head, there is no 


ſoundneſs in us, but wounds and bruiſes and putri- 
fying ſores.” We may juſtly ſtand amazed to con- 
t all patience is provoked 
every day, and how long he hath borne with us: 
with our open profaneneſs and infidelity, our great 
immoralities and groſs hypocriſy, our inſolent con- 
tempt of religion; our moſt uncharitable and un- 
chriſtian diviſions; our incorrigibleneſs under the 
judgments of God, which have been ſo ſeverely in- 
flicted on theſe kingdoms, that the inhabitants 
thereof might learn 8 So that we may 
tay with Ezra, and now, O God, what ſhall we 


ſay unto thee after this ?” And may not God ſay 
to us as he did to the Jews, ** ſhall I not vifit for 


theſe things, faith the Lord? and ſhall not my ſoul 


be avenged on ſuch a nation as this: 2”? ButlI pro- 


ceed to ſhew, 
That another duty, which we are to perform 


upon a faſt- day , is earneſtly to deprecate God's 


diſ 80 
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diſpleaſure, and make our humble ſupplications 

to him, that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
avert thoſe terrible judgments, which we may at 
any time have juſt cauſe to fear, will fall ufon us; 
and that his fierce anger may be appealed and 
turned from us. This was what the people of 


God did on their faſt-days ; © ſanctify a faſt, call 


a ſolemn aſſembly, let the prieſts, the miniſters 
of the Lord, weep between the porch and the altar, 
and let them ſay, ſpare thy people, O Lord, 
and give not thy heritage to reproach, that 'the 
heathen ſhould rule over them. Then will the 
Lord be jealous for his land, and pity his peo- 
ple.” And thus did Daniel humbly and earneftly 
deprecate the diſpleaſure of God towards his 
people; begging of him to remove his judg- 
ments, and to turn away his anger from them. 
„O Lord, I beſeech thee, let thine anger and 
thy fury be turned away from thy city Jeruſalem, 
thy holy mountain; becauſe for our ſins, and for 
the iniquities of our fathers, Jeruſalem and thy 
people are become a reproach to all that are about 

us.—O my God, incline thine ear and hear; open 
thine eyes, and behold our deſolations, and the 
city which is called by thy name. For we do 
not preſent our ſupplications before thee, for our 
righteouſneſs, but for thy great mercy. O Lord 
hear, O Lord forgive, O Lord hearken and do; 
defer not for thine own ſake, O my God.” And 
thus alſo . ſhould we, upon ſuch ſolemn cccaſi- 
ons, cry mightily unto God, and with the greateſt 
importunity, deprecate. thoſe terrible judgments, 
to which the great and innumerable fins of this 
nation, have moſt juſtly expoſed us; humbly 
beſeeching him, not for our righteouſneſs, but 
for his own infinite mercy, for his own name ſake, 
ane becauſe we are his people, and his holy truth 
and religion are profeſſed among us; that he 
would 


* 
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would be pleaſed to hear our prayers and ſuppli- 
cations,' which we have made before him, for the 
Lord's ſake. | | Jy 2a 
But our fafting and humiliation ſhould be ac- 
companied with our alms and charity to the poor; 
we muſt © break off our fins by righteouſneſs, 
and our iniquities, by ſhewing mercy to the 
* poor; if it may be a lengthning of our tran- 
« quillity.” If there be any way to prevent or 
remove the judgments of God, and to prolong 
the happineſs of prince and people, a ſincere re- 
pentance, and a great charity to the neceſſitous 
and diſtreſſed, are moſt likely to prevail with God, 
to reſpite the ruin of a ſinful people, and to for- 
give them. David, ſpeaking of the righteous 
or charitable man, aſſures us, that he * ſhall not 
* be afraid in the evil time, and in the days of 
& death he ſhall be fatisfied.” If we would 
have our prayers aſcend up to heaven, and find 
acceptance there, our alms muſt join with them. 
So the angel intimates to Cornelius, thy prayers 
* and thine alms are gone up for a memorial 
* before God.” And the prophet makes cha- 
rity and alms a moſt eſſential part of a faſt. * Is 
it not, fays he, to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou bring the poor, that are caſt out, 
to thy houſe; when thou ſeeſt the naked, that 
thou cover him, and that thou hide not thyſelf 
from thy own fleſh ? then ſhalt thou call, and the 
Lord ſhall anſwer ; thou ſhalt cry, and he fhall 
ſay, here I am.” | 
Laſtly, we ſhould proſecute our repentance and 
good reſolutions, till we have actually reformed 
and amended our lives. For in this, repentance 
chiefly conſiſts. The proper fruit and effect of all 
our humiliation and good reſolutions, is to forſake 
our ſins, and become better for the future; more 
pious and devout, more ſober and chaſte, more 


x 
4 


- 


our moſt earneſt prayers and ſupplications will ſig- 
nify nothing; either to fave our own fouls, or to 
preſerve this untoward generation, and perverſe 
nation. © If my people, ſays God, ſhall humble 
themſelves, and pray, and ſeek my face, and turn 


from their wicked ways; then will I hear in hea= 


yen, and forgive their fin, and heal their land.” 
But if we will not hearken and obey, can we ex- 
pet God to ſave us, only that we may fin with- 
out fear the remainder of our days; what reaſon 
is there for God to preſerve our religion to us, 
when we will not ſuffer it to direct and govern our 
lives? If this be our caſe, what can we fay, why 
the light of the glorious goſpel of Chriſt, which 
we have ſo long enjoyed, and ſo long rebelled 
againſt, ſhould not be utterly extinguiſhed, or re- 
moved from us ? 

It is much more agreeable to praiſe, than to re- 
* But it muſt not be diſſembled, that the be- 
haviour of too many in this place, and at the time 
of divine worſhip, is frequently fo careleſs and irre- 
verent, as ill become thoſe, who are then in the 
more immediate preſence of the great and glorious 
majeſty of heaven and earth. Could we be pre- 
vailed upon to demean ourſelves with that reve- 
rence, and to hear with that attention, which be- 
comes the worthip of Almighty God; it might 
hen be hoped, we ſhould conſider what is ſaid. 
Confideration would probably work conviction, 
which might produce in us a firm reſolution te 
perform, what we are inwardly convinced is both 
our duty and intereſt to do. Let us then obſerve 
our days of faſting. with full purpoſes of doing our 
duty; truly and earneftly to repent of our paſt 
fins, and to lead a now life for the future. Let us 


fear 
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juſt and charitable, more humble and meek, more 
innocent and holy in all manner of converſation.“ 
Without this, all our faſting and humiliation, all 
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fear that great and terrible God, in whoſe preſence 
we have been to humble ourſelves, and turn to 
him, left we provoke him to puniſh us yet ſeven 
time more. Let every one of us with penitent 
Job, ſay unto God, I have borne chaſtiſement. 
will not offend any more; that which 1 fee Mo, 
teach thou me; and if I have done ini iquity, I 
will do ſo no more. Oh! that there was ſuch a 
heart in us, that it might be well with us, and with 


our children forever.” 
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Diſcourſe LXXXVIL Ap. 


The RAT DUTY of 'DOING Goop. 
. Eccleſ. iii. 12. 3 
I know that there is no good in them, but for 1 
a man to rejoice and to do good in his life. , 
HE book of Fecleſiaftes informs us of the 
| {ſeveral experiments Solomon had made, to 
diſcover wherein the happineſs of this world con- 


fits, No man had ever greater opportunities to | 
find out the way to contentment, or was more in- | 
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duftrious to apply himſelf with an unuſual liberty, ' 
to enjoy ſuch things as are moſt commonly ad- " | 
mired, than Solomon; and yet after all his ey — 
and enjoy ments, he found nothing but emptineſs +, 
and diffatisfation, He thought to have been hap- | 
py, by the ſtudy of philoſophy ; but on trial, ge 
declared it to be vanity and vexation of ſpirit. He Y 
applied his mind to political wiſdom and other I 


knowledge, in which he was more ſucceſsful than 
any before him; yet he confeſſes, that in ** wiſdom 
© was much grief, and he that increaſeth know- 
* ledge, increaſeth ſorrow.” He indulged him- 
ſelf with mirth and wine, and all ſorts of ſenſual 
pleaſure, butſo far from receiving ſatisfaction therein, 
he ſaid of laughter, it is mad; and of mitth, | 
* what doth it?” He tried what pomp and magni- 
ficence would do; for he built ſtately houſes, and 
made him gardens and vineyards, orchards, and 
fountains. He encreaſed his poſſeſſions, and“ ga- 
* thered ſilver and gold, and the precious treaſures 
of the kings, and of the provinces.” He had a 
Vox. III. R e vaſt 
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442 The great duty. Diſc. LXXXVII. 
vaſt retinue; and kept a moſt ſplendid court, and 
yet when he came . to look upon +All (the works 
7 that his hands had wrought, and on the labour 
that he had laboured to do, behold all was vanity, 
% and vexation of ſpirit, and there was no profit 
L under the ſun.” Wherein then is there. apy ſatiſ. 
faction, if not in theſe things? what" is that good 
the ſons of men ſhould apply Ivy: to live comfort- 
ably here? This Solomon refolves, by ſaying, in the 
words ef the text, I know there is no god in them, 
but for a man to rejoice, and to do good in his life.” 
He had found by long experience, that all hap- 
pineſs to be obtained from the good things of this 


» * . 4 


life, is to rejoice in the enjoyment of what we have, 


and to do good to others, while we live. 
Two things then Solomon here recommends to 
all who would live comfortably in this world ; re- 
Joicing, and doing good. As doing good in the order 
of nature goes before, and is the foundation of 
rejoicing, I ſhall firſt ſpeak of doing good, tho 
it is laſt named. And there can be no true joy 
in the poſſeſſion, or uſe of any worldly, bleſſings, 
unleſs we do ſome. good with them; it is that 
which ſanctifies our other enjoy ments, and makes 
them matter of rejoicings. == 
But where ſhall I begin to ſpeak, either of the 
obligatiens that lie on us, or of the benefits and 
advantages which accrue, by doing good in our lives? 
or where make an end? The ſubject is ſo copious, 
that the ſtudy of a whole life cannot exhauſt it; 
the more we confider it, the more weighty ar- 
guments will preſent themſelves, to engage us in 
the practice; and the more we practile it, the 
more happy and bleſſed ſhall we be. For, to do 
good, is to act agreeably zo the frame and make 
of our beings. It is to gratify thoſe inclinations 


23 appetites, that are moſt ſtrongly rooted - 


our natures; ſuch as love and natural affectian, 
pity and compaſſion, a defire of friends, and a pro- 
penſity to unite in ſociety,” All theſe are ſo many 
powerful incitements of nature, to put us on do- 
ing good offices one to- another. To do good, is 
the end of all thoſe acquiſitions, talents, and ad- 
vantages, with which God hath bleed us. If we 
do not ſo uſe and employ them, inftead of nic, 
better, we are much the worſe for them. What 
will. our wit and good humour, our reaſon and 
memory, our wiſdom and knowledge, our {kill in 
arts, and dexterity in buſineſs, our wealth and 
preatneſs, our reputation and intereſt, ſignify, if 
they do not render us more uſeful and beneficial 
to others? The price and value of every worldly 
bleſſing confiſts in the opportunity it affords of do» 
ing good. To do good, ſeems to be the founda- 


tion of all the laws of nature; by it the world 


is ſupported, and without it all would ſoon fall 
into confuſion. All other natural laws may poſ- 
fibly be reduced, and ultimately reſolved into this. 
The virtue or viciouſneſs of any action is to be 
taken in general, from the inffuence it hath, to 
promote or hinder the doing good. It is the great 
work for which we were ſent into the world 7 and 
no man lives here to any purpoſe, unleſs he is an 
inſtrument of doing good. Let our lives be ever 
ſo buſy, and full of action, yet if others receive 
no benefit from us, we ſhall be able to give no 
tolerable account of our time, fince in effect it 
will be, as if we lived idle, and did nothing. 


To do good, is of all ſervices the moſt accepth 


able to God, and which the ſcripture enforces: on 
us, with the moſt earneſt and affectionate perfuas 


fives, the ſtrongeſt arguments, the greateſt ee. 15 


and the moſt dreadful threatnings. It is preferr 
before all facrifices and religious worfhip, ftrictly 


lo vom ; it is the det way ot. expreſling our thanl/ 
1  fulne's 
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fulneſs to God for all his benefits, and of our love 


and devotion to him; it is what Moſes and the 


prophets make the ſum of the old law, Chrift and 


his apoſtles the ſum of the new: and great 
reaſon there is, why it ſhould be ſo. For to 


do good, is to be moſt like God. It is what gives 


us the reſemblance of his nature and perfections. 


Perfect love and goodneſs is the very nature of 
' God, the root of all his other attributes. Never 
was there an action or work performed by him, 


from the beginning of time to this moment, but 


was an expreſſion of his love, an inſtance of do- 


ing good; and if we will be the children of our 
heavenly father, we muſt do good to all, with the 


| ſame univerſal extent, as he cauſes his ſun to ſhine 


on the world. Of this our bleſſed Saviour was 2 
moſt illuſtrious example, and is what will render 
us moſt truly his diſciples. His whole life was 


- Fpent in doing good; the great deſign of his coming 
from heaven, of what he ſaid, did, and ſuffered 


on earth, was to benefit others ; and the character 
whereby his diſciples are to be diſtinguiſhed from 
others; is this, that they love one another, as he hath 
* loved them; ſo to love and do good, as to lay 
. down their lives for their brethren.“ To do good, 
is our greateſt duty, intereſt, and advantage; no man 
ran more effectually render his life happy and 
comfortable, in the ordinary courſe of things, let 
his circumſtances be what they will, than to do 
All poſſible good; and however this may feem 
only to reſpect others, yet whoever fo acts, will 


find at laſt, that he moſt conſults his own bene- 


fit: For to do good, is the natural way to raiſe 
us friends, whoſe endeavours may contribute to pro- 
mote our honeſt deſigns, to ſecure us in our pro- 
ſperity, and relieve us under any evil, afflicting 
circumſtances. Such is the make and conſtitution 


A this world, chat no man can ſubſiſt of * 


. 
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but he ſtands in continual need of others, for their 
comfortable ſociety, and neceſſary aſſiſtance in his 
affairs; and of all perſons, the good man, who 
makes it his buſineſs to oblige all, is moſt likely to 
find the trueſt and beſt friends. 
Io do good, is the beſt way to procure a good 
name and reputation ; a thing very defirable, and 
of ſingular advantage to a man's ſecular defigns, 
It embalms a man's name, and tranſmits it with a 
grateful odour to poſterity. *The memory of a good 
man ſhall be bleſſed.” It is alſo the moſt certain 
and effectual means to procure God's bleſſing on 
our endeavours, and to entitle ourſelves to his 
more eſpecial care, and protection; ſo that let what 
will happen, the good man in all circumſtances and 
conditions, has the greateſt aſſurance, that all 
things ſhall go tolerably well with him, or at leaft, 
that he ſhall never be miſerable. ** Truft in the 
Lord, and be doing good, ſo ſhall thou dwell in 
« the land, and verily thou ſhalt be fed.” To 
do good, is to entail a bleſſing on our children after 
us. I have been young, and now am old (faith the 
« Plalmiſt) yet ſaw I never the righteous, (that is, the 
© merciful and good man) forſaken, nor his feed beg- 
ing his bread.” Beſides all theſe advantages, to 
do good, is moſt to confult our own peace, and to 
make the beſt proviſion poſſible for our pleaſure 
and delight. Dr. Hammond uſed to call charity, 
a piece of ſenſuality, and the great maſter of vo- 
luptouſneſs. Epicurus would confeſs, that it was 
not only more brave, but more pleaſant, to do 
kindneſs, than receive them ; and every good m 
will certainly find it ſo: for as the exerciſe of 
charity and beneficence, is as truly a gratification | 
of our natural inclinations and appetites, as any 
other action that cauſeth us pleaſure ; ſo likewiſe 
is it a gratification of the higheſt and nobleſt ap- 
petites we haye; which makes the delight ariſing 
R 3 there» 
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- there from, the more exquiſite. And to do good, is 
alſo a permanent pleaſure; a pleaſure that will aft 
as long as our lives; the memory of it will al- 
* be accompanied with delight and ſatisfaction, 
and the nearer we approach death, the more com- 
fort it will afford us; which cannot be ſaid of other 
paſt enjoy ments. Would we then treaſure up to 
ourſelves a ſtock of laſting peace and joy, to ſup- 
t us in all conditions of life, and make eaty 
our paſſage at our death, let us do all the good 
we can. I hus it appears, that there is nothing 
« for a man, or that more concerns him i in point of 
duty or happineſs, than to do good in this life.” I 
mall now endeavour particularly, to ſhew the ſeve- 
ral ways of doing good, by every perſon, though 
in the meaneſt circumſtances. 5 
Many are convinced, that it is both their; in; 
| tereſt and duty, to be doing good in their lives; 
but then they complain and lament, that it is not 
in their power, they not having means or oppor- 
- tunities for it. To ſuch, I anſwer in general, that 
there is no condition ſo mean and deſpicable, but 
; 2 opportunities of doing good; there is nei- 
ther old nor young, men nor women, rich nor 
Poor, high nor low, learned nor unlearned, but 
in there ſphere may be uſeful to others, and prove 
inſtruments of much good in their generations, 
It is neceſſary there ſhould be variety of functions 
and callings, degrees and conditions; ſome. to go- 
vern, others to be governed; ſome more conſpicu- 
ous, others more obſcure; and for all to have different 
5 and talents; yet not one of theſe but either 
is or may be, as uſeful as any that belongs to ſo- 
ciety. So that the eye cannot tay to the hand, nor 
& the head to the feet, I have no need of you.” But 
it being im poſſible to ſhew in how many parti- 
8 85 reſpects, RE individual nn ier or _ 
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be uſeful to the public, and do good in hs life; 
1 ſhall only repreſent ſo much as may be ep 
under theſe general heads. 

And none can want opportunities of del gvock 
who is in a capacity of performing any acts of mercy 
or charity, to the bodies or ſouls: of men. The 
inſtances of doing good this way, are as infinite 
as the wants and neceſſities of mankind. To the 
bodies of men we do good, when we relieve and 
eaſe them under any outward preſſures, wants and 
neceſſities; ſuch as fickneis, poverty, hunger, 
nakedneſs, debts, impritonment, or other outward: 
afflictions; and this, whether it be done by. our 
purſe, counſel and advice, or by our labour and 
pains. And there is none ſo mean, and inconſider- 
able, but has it in his power ſome of theſe ways, 
to benefit his poor neighbour. To the ſovls of 
men we do good, when we inſtruct the ignorant, 
ſatisfy the doubtful, eftabliſh the weak, correct the 
erroneous, reform the wicked, claim them from 
vice, and bring them to wiſdom and ſobriety ; 
all theſe are inſtances of charity to the ſouls of 
men, and whether our defigns ſucceed or not, we 
ſhall be rewarded as thoſe who have done good in 
the world. Again, 

All the acts of beneficence and kindnefs, civi- 
lity and good- nature, are to be deemed inſtances 
of doing good. A man doth good, not orily b 
acts of charity, but by ſhewing his reſpect and good 
will to all about him; by reconciling differences a- 
mong neighbours, promoting peace, friendſhip and 
ſociety ; by being generous, liberal and hoſpitable, 5 
according to his ability; by forgiving injuries; by 
being eaſy of acceſs, ſweet and obliging in his car- 
_ riage, bearing with the infirmities of others; and 
in a word, by contributing all he can, to make the 
lives of others eaſy and comfortable. A man is 
do: "g good, when he uſes the acquaintance, friend- 
K 4 _ thip, 
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+ ſhip, or intereſt, he has with others; to do that 
good, which his own circumſtances; or the want 
of opportunity will not permit to be done by him- 
ſelf: this is a conſiderable inſtance of doing good, 


however light it may appear. He that does it, 


is a double Senefactor, being not only an inſtru- 
ment of gdod, to. thoſe for whom he aſks. any 
kindneſs, or charity; but even to the benefactor 
himſelf, whom God will not leſs reward, for being 
excited by another. We alſo do good, by an ho- 
neſt, and diligent diſcharge of our calling and em- 
ployment. There is no art, trade, place, or huſi- 
. neſs, that we are bred to, and employed in, if a 
lawful one, but we may therein be of great uſe 
to the public; and by carefully minding, and fairly 
managing it, we may render ourſelves very pro- 
fitable members of the commonwealth. And we 
do good in a private capacity, when we behave to- 
wards all, ſuitable to the relations wherein we ſtand 
obliged. For inſtance, when being ſubjects, we 
conſcientiouſly obey the laws, ſubmit. to our go- 
vergors, and promote the public peace, both of 
church and ſtate; when being maſters of families, 
we take care of thaſe under our charge, and ſuf- 
ficiently provide for their fouls and bodies; when 
being huſbands or wives, we faithfully diſcharge 
All conjugal duties; when being parents, we love 
our children, and © bring them up in the fear and 
„ nurture of the Lord;” when being children, we 
* obey our parents in all things; when being ſer- 
vants, we do our work, in ſingleneſs of heart, not as 
*© men-pleaſers, but as:thoſe that account they havea 
*© maſter in heaven;” when having contracted friend- 
ſhips, we are ſecret, faithful, and prudent, uſing our 
beſt endeavours to maintain and preſerve them; 
and the ſame as to all other relations in which 
we fitand, Theſe things, however little they 
may appear, are a real good and benefit to man- 
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kund, and fo neceſſary that there is no tolerabl © 
living without them. Laftly, we may do a great 
deal of good, by our examples, in being to others 
patterns of piety and prudence, of diligence and 
induſtry, of peaceableneſs and loyalty, of humili- _ 
ty, meekneſs, and temperance ;- every man who is WE | 
eminent in virtue, his life will be as'a conſtant fer- | 
mon to inſtruct the world, and himfelf as effec- 
tual a benefactor by his example, as others are 
by their counſels and exhortations. And theſe 
things conſidered, who among us is in ſuch de- 
plorable circumſtances, as not to have ability, or 
opportunity to do good in his life ? ſurely, a man 
muſt live in a deſart, and have no communication 
with any one, that cannot ſome of theſe ways be 
uſetul and beneficial to others. I ſhall now make 
ſome application of what has been ſaid. 1 
And, fince it appears, we are ſo highly concern 
ed to do good, let us be perſuaded ſeriouſly, and 
heartily to put it in practice. Let us propoſe it 
to vuriel yes, as the great buſineſs of our lives, and 
take all opportunities for it; ſo contrive and ma- 
nage all our affairs, as to make them ſübſervient 
to this great work. Let this be the end of our 
getting riches, and the meaſure of expending them. 
To heap up riches only to be rich, or to ſquander 
them on our luſts, are equally intolerable ; but to 
do good with them, is what will ſanctify the get- 
ting and ſpending them. Let this then direct us 
in our purſuit after knowledge, in our learning 
arts and ſciences, in the management of our trades, 
employments, and every defign that is propoſed to 
us. Letthe great enquiry be, to what good will 
theſe things tend? and how to render our deſigns 
and endeavours moſt uſeful to the world. Let this 
be our great rule in educating and providing for 
our children and relations, Let it be our firſt 
care to poſſefs them with a deep ſenſe of the 3 
. they 
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they owe the public; to furniſh them with ſuch- 


qualities, as will render them uſeful members of 
it, and put them to ſuch profeſſions and employ- 


ments, as they may exerciſe. them to advantage. 


If we thus provide for them, however little we 
otherwiſe leave them, yet by the bleſſing of Gd 
it will be a good fortune. Let this deſign of do- 


ing good, influence our very offices of religion; 
when we ſupplicate the throne of grace, let us ever 


have the publick in mind, and reſolve if God be- 
ſtows on us the bleſſings we pray for, to employ 


them for the good of others. Let us ſeriouſly ſet : 


ourſelves to do good, to lay aſide all ſelfiſh deſigns 
and narrowneſs of ſpirit, and with ardent love and 
charity, to promote the good of others, as well as 
our Own. e | 1 . 
If doing good is ſo neceſſary a duty, what muſt 
be ſaid to ſuch men, whoſe religion is made up 
of faith and knowledge of the goſpel myſteries, 
without any regard to charity and good works; 
who diſparage doing good, and eſteem it as a hea- 
then virtue, a poor blind piece of morality, and 


no way uſeful to promote our ſalvation? But how 


contrary is this to the doctrine of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles? And is it poſſible, that he who went 
about doing good, who made it his meat and 
drink, the buſineſs and employment of his life, 
ſhould not require it from us his followers? But we 
are often called ** on to do good, to be rich in 
* good works, to have fervent charity; and alſo told, 
that all faith, all knowledge of myſteries, all gifts 
** of prophecy and miracles, are nothing; but that 
charity is all in all.” And is it then poſſible, that 
doing good, ſhould be an infignificant, unprofi- 
table thing? 1 have ſaid enough to reprove the 
opinion of ſuch, and ſhall therefore proceed to con- 
to 


do 


3 


' ſerve. God without it. If they are ſober in their 
lives, juſt i in their dealings, and come to church at 


uſual times, this they imagine is religion enough to 


carry them to heaven; though all the while the 

are covetous and uncharitable, without bowels of 
pity and compaſſion; and make no uſe of their 
wealth, power, and intereſt, their labour, induſtry, 
and other talents communed to them, for doing 
good in the world. Now, though no man can 
deter ine what virtues, or degrees of them, are 


Preciſely neceſſary to ſalvation, yet it is certain, 


thac charity, and doing good, are qualities as ne- 


geſſary ereto, as any condition of the goſpel; 


ard is what at the general judgment, we ſhall be 
examined about, and upon which our eternal ſtate 
will depend. ; i 
From hence we. may learn, wherein the per- 
S of Chriſtianity conſiſts. It has been much 
diſputed, which is the moſt perfect life, either to 
ſerve God by following our employments,.. taking 
care of our families, doing. good offices to our 
neighbours, and diſcharging all other public, and 
private duties; or to retire from the world, 
quit all ſecular concernments, and devote bn 


to prayer, meditation, and other religious exer- 


ciſes, ſo called. Among the Romaniſts, this laſt 
kind of life is ſo magnified, that none are worthy 
to be ſtiled religious perſons, but thoſe that cloy ſter 


themſelyes up in a monaſtery: but whatever excel- 


lence may be pretended in fuch a courſe of life, 
its certain, that he ſerves God beſt, who is moſt 
ſerviceable to his generation. And no prayers, 
faſts or mortifications, are near ſo acceptable 2 
facrifice to God, as to do good in our lives. It is 
true, ſuch a retired life is the moſt eaſy and ſafe, 


a8 being the leaſt expoſed to temptations; but wherg . 
is the praiſe of ems a virtue ; ? Virtue is then moſt 


glorious, 
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glorious, and will be moſt rewarded, when it meets 
with moſt trials and oppoſitions. If then we would 
ſhew true bravery of ſpirit, and true piety towards 
God, let us live, as did our Saviour and his apoſtles. 
Let us not fly temptations but overcome them 

let us not fit contemplating at home, when we 
dan be uſeful and beneficial abroad; let us fo or- 
der our devotions to God, as to make them a 

means of promoting our worldly affairs, and doing 
good among men; let us allow ourſelves fit time 
to retire and converſe with God; but let it be 
only to this end, that we may appear abroad more 
pleaſant, and better enabled to reſiſt temptations, 
and to be more readily diſpoſed to every good work. 

This will be to imitate and follow the ex:mple 
of Chriſt, This is a life more ſuitable to the 
genius of his religion, than retiring to cloyfters, 
and deſarts; and by ſuch a life, we ſhall © make 
- * our light ſo ſhine before men, that they may ſee 
our good works, and glorify our father which is 
heaven. 5 A 

Laftly, if it is ſo neceſſary for every man to 
do x wp in his life, as hath been repreſented ; how 
much to be reproved are they, who do no good 
tilt their death ? who live uncharitable and uſeleſs 
to the world, till they come to die, and then think 
to attone for their paſt ſins, and negle& of this 
duty, by ſhewing ſome extraordinary bounty to 
the poor, or devot ng ſome part of their eſtates 
to public or pious uſes. This to me appears, juſt 
like the putting off a man's repentance to his death- 
bed. © That a man ſhould repent, though never ſo 
late, is abſolutely neceſſary, and ſo it is that he 
ſhould do good; but then the deferring either fo 
long, robs a man of the praiſe and comfort he 
might otherwiſe expect here, and will greatly leſſen 
his rewards in heaven, ſhould his late deeds be ac- 
cepted, of which he is abſolutely uncertain ; and 
| it 


God, if he can obtain a pardon for a whole lite of 
uncharitableneſs. Let us therefore labour and ſtudy 
to do good in our lives, and daily give evidences 


to the world of our kind and charitable diſpoſition, 


before we diſcover it in our laſt will and teſtament. 


If God hath bleſſed us with temporal good things, 


let us prudently diſtribute them in our life-time, 


when all will ſee it is voluntarily done, and not ſtay . 


till we can keep it no longer; for that will deprive 


us of the credit of our good deeds, in the eſteem 


both of God and man. 


I now. proceed briefly to conſider the duty of - 
rejoicing ; by which is meant, a oonſtant habit of 


joy and chearfulneſs, of being contented and well 


pleaſed, and free from thoſe anxieties, diſquietudes, 


and uncomfortable reflections, which too often make 
dhe lives of mankind miſerable. This is the per- 


fection of rejoicing, the utmoſt degree of happineſs - 
we are capable of here. And the way to arrive 


to it, is firſt, a great innocence and virtue, a be- 


haviour ſo prudent, that our conſciences will not 


reproach us. This (faith St. Paul) is our rejoice 
ing, the teſtimony of a good conſcience, that in 
* ſimplicity and godly ſincerity, I have had my 


„ converſation in this world.” It is in vain to ex- 


pect any true ſolid joy, peace or contentment, 


without a hearty practice of all the duties of re- 
ligion, and by which we manifeſt our fincerity to 
God. Secondly, we muſt have a firm and ſolid 


perſuaſion of God's particular providence; a be- 


lief, that he not only diſpenſeth all events, even the 
moſt inconFderable, but that his providence is 
guided by infinite wiſdom, and goodneſs, ſo that 
nothing happens, but what is for the beſt. If we 
firmly believe this, we ſhall not be ſolicitous for 
the future, nor diſcontented, tho' things fall qut 
never ſo contrary to our expectations. The conſi- 

deration 


Diſe. LXXXVII. of doing ged. © agg. 
it muſt be a very great act of goodneſsand mercy in 
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deration that all things are managed by an inſinitely 


wiſe and good God, and which will at laſt prove 
for the: beſt, is a moſt certain antidote againit all 
trouble and uneaſineſs, that can on any occaſion hap- 
pen to us. Thirdly another requitite, to procureand 
preſerve this continual chearfulneſs and rejoicing, is a 


Frequent. and fixed attention to the great rewards of 
the other world, which God: hath promiſed to all 


who truly love, and endeavour to pleaſe him; This 
eonfideration will contribute much to our rejoicing 
under the miſeries and afflictions of this life, to 
think that however adverſe our condition may be 


here, yet in a little time, we ſhall be moſt happy 


and glorious; ard the worſe our circumſtances are 
in this world; the greater (if we are good) ſhall 
dur happineſs be in the next; for theſe © light 
* aflictions, which are but for a moment, will pro- 
1% qure/us a far more exceeding weight of glory.” - 
But there is another notion of rejoicing, name- 
ly, the free and comfortable enjoy ment of the 
good things of this life, with which God hath bleſſed 
us, in oppoſition to a pinching penurious way of 
living. And Solomon in his book of Eccleſiaſtes, 
doth frequently recommend this way of rejoicing ; 
and tells us, that * there is nothing better for 4 
man, than that he . ſhould eat and drink, and 
* make his ſoul enjoy good in his labour, for it is 
« the gift of God.” And there is a good reaſon for 
it, ſince to have a plentiful. portion of the good 
things of life, and not the heart to uſe them for the 
enjoyment of ourſelves and friends, and to refreſh 
us under the troubles of life, is the utmoſt folly, 
and makes us as really poor and neceſſitous, as thoſe 
who want bread. Whan therefore. we do rejoice, 
Jet us be care ſul not to exceed the bounds preſcribed 
to Chriſtians, namely, to avoid all exceſs, to uſe 
the creatures of God ſoberly and temperately, ſo 


as to give offence to none, nor to make provi- 
n | | 6 {jon 
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* fion for the fleſh, to fulfil the luſts thereof. Let 
us then make our humble acknowledgments, and 


return our — praiſes and thankſpivi to God, % 
things he bath blefſe, us with z 5 


for all the goo 
confeſſing that whatever. we enjoy, is the effect of 
his free bounty and goodneis, Let us remember 


to exerciſe our chapity towards our indigent bre- 
thren, that they may rejoice as well as we; then 


ſhall we purſue the direction of the wiſe man, ta 
rejoice and to 0 good. 
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1 John 1 iv. 21. 


And this commandment have we 9 him, 
that he who loveth God, love bis brother 


alſo. 


AHE end and defign of religion, i is to ance 
men wiſer and better; to improve, exalt, 

and perfect their nature; to teach them to obey, 
love, and imitate God; to cauſe them to extend 
their love, goodneſs, and charity, to all their fel- 
low-ereatures, according to their ſeveral ſtations 
and abilities; to oblige them to govern the paſſions 
of their mind with moderation, and the appetites of 
their body with temperance. This 1s the chief 
end and deſign of true religion, and whoever acts 
contrary to theſe great rules, by wilfully diſhonour- 
ing God, by hating his brother, or abuſing, and 
corrupting himſelf, is either a falſe and hypocri- 
tical profeſſor of the truth, if he does theſe things 
in contradiction to the plain. rules, and in defi- 
ance of the laws of religion ; or elſe he profeſles 
a falſe and corrupt religion. . The church of Rome 
is therefore a falſe and corrupt religion; becauſe, 
as it diſhonours God, by mixing idolatry with di- 
vine worſhip , and gives men too much encourage- 


ment to corrupt themſelv es, and to indulge their 
vicious 


$6 
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vicious inclinations and habits, by 1 them, | 


| through many ſuperſtitious rites, to reconcile a 


wicked life, with the hopes of heaven; ſoit par- 


ticularly perinits, and even requires men to hate 
and perſecute their brethren. © And thoſe whom for 
the want of arguments of reaſon and truth, they 
cannot convince and bring over, they enden 
by violence and cruelty to root out and extirpate 
from among men; as if the religion of Chriſt was 
intended to diveſt men of common humanity, and 
the ſervice and glory of God could be teally pro- 
moted by the deſttuction of mankind. One of 
the greateſt corruptions of an excellent inſtitution, 
is, when religion, inſtead of promoting the univer- 
fal peace, happineſs and welfare of men, is made 
to authorize ſuch practices, the prevention wheres 
of is the chief and great end for which any religion 
was initituted. Particulat perſons, under the pro- 
feſſion of the beſt and pureſt religion, may be led 
away with ſome degrees of this ſpirit of error, 
thro' a falſe zeal, and miſtaken judgment, Thus 
the apoſtles themſelves were for calling fire from 
heaven upon the Samaritans, who refuſed to enter- 
tain our Saviour: But the Chriſtian religion itſelf, 
the pure and uncorrupted doctrine of our Saviour, 
is intirely oppoſite to this ſpirit ; and teaches us no- 
thing but love and peace, meeknets andcharity, pa- 
tience and - forbearance one towards another. If 


* any man ſay, I love God, and hateth his brother, 


© he is a liar; for this commandme at have we 


from him, that he who loveth God love his bro- 


de ther alfo.” * It thall be my preſent buſineſs brief- 
ly to ſhew the great obligation which lies upon all 
men in general, conſidered as equals, to practiſe 
this excellent duty of love and meekneſs, patience 
and forbearance one towards another; arid then I 
ſhall obſerve ſome of ths moſt remarkable varia- 
tions of this duty, arifing from the different reſa- 
Vo“. II. Eg ns, ns tions 
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tions and circumſtances that men ſtand in one to- 


wards another. „ 
As to the obligation which lies on men in gene- 
ral, to practiſe this great duty of univerfal love, 
meekneis and charity; it is evident, that by the 
original order and conftitution of nature, men are 
ſo made and framed, that they neceflarily want one 
another's help and aſſiſtance for their mutual ſup- 
port and preſervation. They cannot enjoy any com- 
fort of life independently of each other; but are 


manifeſtly fitted by the irame of their, nature, to 


live in communities. Society is abſolutely necefiary 


for them, and the bond of all ſociety is mutual love, 


charity and friendſhip. In this reſpect all men ſtand 
on a level, all having the fame natural wants and 
dieſires, the ſame need of each other's aſſiſtance. 
Every man, as ſuch, is bound by the law of his na- 
ture and common humanity, to confider himſelf as 
a part or member of that one univerſal body or 
community, which is made up of all mankind; to 
think bimſelf horn and ſent into the world on pur- 
poſe to promote the public good and welfare of all 

is fellow- creatures; and conſequently is obliged 
to embrace them all with univerſal love, charity, 
and benevolence. | „ 5 
And as all men are obliged to this, by the neceſ- 
fary law and condition of their being, and by all 
the outward circumſtances of the preſent ſtate, 
wheren God has placed them; ſo they are alſo 
ſtrongly prompted to it, by the natural inclinations 
of their own minds, when not corrupted by the 
Practice of vice, For by nature men are plainly 
_ diſpoſed to be kind, friendly, and willing to do 
good. Nothing is naturally more agreeable and 
pleaſant to the mind of men, than being helpful 
and beneficial one to another. And, did they not 
ſuffer covetouſneſs and revenge, or other fooliſh 
and abſurd paſſions unreaſonably to over rule = 


heed 
% 
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their natural diſpoſition; they would univerſally 
enjoy the happy fruits and effects of it. For even 
in the preſent moſt corrupt ſtate of the world; as 
far as their vices will permit, men {ull deſire to 
keep up a general commerce and communication 
with each other; they love to encreaſe their depen- 
15 by multiplying affinities; to enlarge their 
friendſhips by mutual good offices; to eſtabliſh ſo- 
cieties by a communication of arts, labour and in- 
duſtry. And the only poſſible means of preſerving 
ſocieties in any tolerable and durable manner, being 
the practice of mutual love, univerfal charity, and 
benevolence ; this plainly ſhews, what the direction 
and tendency of uncorrupted nature is. No man 
therefore without tranſgreſſing both the plain law - 
of his being, and alſo acting contrary to the reaſon 
of his own mind, and the natural inclinatton of his 
uncorrupted affections, can willingly do any injury 
to any man: But every one is obliged tor the public 
benefit, to endeavour to do good to all, and to love 5 
all men even as himſelf. And, upon what occaſion 
ſoever any miſunderſtandings or provocations may 
happen to ariſe, he ought immediately to endeavour 
to appeaſe theſe with gentleneſs, rather than exaſpe- 
rate with retaliations ; and put an end to all dif- 
ferences as ſoon as poſſible. By this means the world 
would become as happy as they can be in this ſtate 
of imperfection. And nothing hinders mankind from 
actually arriving at this degree of happineſs, but 
moſt perverſe and unreafonable iniquity. . 
Nothing further is requiſite to attain this univerſal 
love and friendſhip, and all the happy effects and 
conſequences of it, than that men in all reſpects 
do to others, what they would reaſonably defire in 
like circumſtances, ſhould be done to them. This 
is the true meaning of loving others as ourſelves 
and this we are manifeſtly obliged to by the plaineſt 
equity, and cleareft reaſon in the world. Every 
| 8 2 * man 
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man defires, and thinks it highly reaſonable; that 


others ſhould deal with him, according to the rules 
of equity, humanity and friendthip; that they ſhould 
be tender of his life, eſtate and reputation; that in 
matters of commerce; they ſhould treat him with 


Juſtice, fairneſs and truth; that in things wherein 


he ſtands in need of their aſſiſtance, and has reafon 


to expect it, they ſhould be willing to relieve him 


according to their power; that in caſe of ignorance 
or miſtake, they ſhould be ready to inform him; 
and where he has given any offence, to fo: give 
him upon his deiire of reconciliation. This every 
man thinks reaſonable in his on caſe; and there- 
fo:e is undeniably bound, to think it reafonable 
alſo whenever it is another man's to expect the like 


for him; and if te does not act according to 


this judgment, he is manifeſtly guilty of great 
iniquity and unrighteouſneſs. For what is in itſelf 
fit and right to be don», every man's own con- 
ſcience plainly tells him; and u henever he gives 
himſelf time ſeriouſly to conſider and review his 
actions, it either appliuds and commends him, for 
having anſwered the ckief ends of his creation, and 
complied with the higheſt obligations of his nature, 
in endeayouring to promote the univerſal welfare 
and happineſs of mankind by the practice of truth 
and righteouſneſs, meekneſs, goodneſs, or charity; 
or elſe it cannot but ſecretly reproach and ſeverely 
condemn him, for having acted the contrary part. 
Wich judgment of conſcience, however men may 
conceal from the world their ſenſe of its weight, in 


reſpect of their own actions, yet it always diſco- 


vers itſelf, in the cenſures they paſs on the actions 
of others. For how much wickedneſs, uncharita- 


bleneſs, pride, or contention ſoever, men can over- 
look in themſelves, yet there is no man, where his 


own intereſt and paſſions are not concerned, but in 


conc erung 


judging of others, will rightly enough diſtinguiſh 
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concerning the characters of perſons, and the true 
value of mens actions; he will give juſt applauſe and 
commendation to men of meek, peaceable and 
quiet ſpirits; ſuch as delight to 'do good, and to. 
make all about them as eaſy and happy as they can; 
or, on the contrary, he will freely condemn the 
promoters of hatred, animoſity and contention. 
All which plainly ſhew, both what the law of our 
nature, and the original inchnations of our affgc- 
tions are, when not corrupted with the practice of 
vice. 

And as al men are thus obliged by the neceſſary 
circumftances and conditions of their being, and alſo 
by the original and natural inclinations of their own 
minds, to love and do good to each other, accord- 
ing to their ſeveral powers and abilities; ſo they are 
{til further and more ſtrictly obliged to the practice 
of the ſame duty, in imitation of the nature, and 
in obedience to the will and law of God. God 
| himſelf is love, an infinite and inexhauſtible foun- 
ain of never- failing goodneis; who being infinitely 
and eternally happy in the enjoy ment of his o. n 
unſpeakable pertections, could have no other mo- 
tive to create things at firſt, but only that he might 
communicate his goodneſs and happineſs to his crea- 
tures; and he continues to preſerve them on no 
other account but to do them good. And becauſe 
God does h mſelf take delight in doing good; for 
the ſame reaſon ĩt muſt neceſſarily be his will, that 
all reaſonable creatures ſhould imitate him in that 
excellent perfe ion; and by the practice of mu- 
tual love and charity, permit and aſſiſt each other, 
to enjoy in particular the ſeveral effects and bleſſin 88 
of the divine univerſal goodneſs. God cannot but 
be pleaſed with ſech, as endeavour to conform them- 
felv-s to the likeneſs of his divine nature, and make 
it their buſineſs as far as they can, to promote the 
welfare and! . of all their fellow creatures; in 
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like manner as the love and goodneſs of God is ex- 
tended univerſally to all men. He has given us 
noble powers and faculties on pur poſe to enable us to 
imitate him in the exerciſe of theſe excellent attri- 
butes. He has endued us with reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, to diſcern good and evil, that we might 
Chcœoſe the one, and avoid the other. He has im- 
planted in our minds ſuch affections and diſpoſitions, 
as naturally inclines us to be kind, friendly, and 
charitable. He has ſo frãmed our nature, fo or- 
dered the circumſtances of our preſent ſtate, as to 
make ſociety and friendſhip neceſſary to the ſupport 
and cor fort of life; on purpoſe that we might 
practiſe theſe divine virtues. He has interwoven 
the intereſt of men, and made the happineſs of 
every individual to depend on the public welfare; 
that each having a ſenſe of his own wants and exi- 
gencies, might ſee the reaſonable neceſſity of mak- 
ing it his great buſineſs to do good to others. And 
we have no other way to expreſs ſo acceptably our 
love and gratitude to God, as by loving and doing 
good to our brethren, Thus much is clear even 
from the bare light of nature. But the Chriſtian 
religion carries our obligation to the practice of 
this excellent duty much higher. We are now 
obliged to love and do good to one another, not 
only by the ties of common humanity, as we are 
mes, and of the ſame nature; but as brethren in 
a more peculiar and eminent manner: being all the 
ch Idren of God in Chriſt, all members of the ſame 
body, all partakers of the ſame ſpirit, all heirs of 
the fame bleſſed rope of immortality, Wherefore, 
let us“ walk ' worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ue are called with all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with 
long: ſuffering, fofbearing one another in love. 
Again, We Ciriſtians have not oaly the example of 
God's love and goodneſs in general propoſed to cut 
imitation, made known to us by right as” 
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light 'of nature, and our own experience 6f that good 
rovidence, which- Prefides over all, and daily — 
good to the Whole creation; but we have beſides 
God's goodneſs and loving kindneſs manifeſted to us 
in a more particular and extraordinary manner, in 
that ſingular initance of the world's redemption, by 
the death of his Son: which exceeding great and 
undeſerved mercy, as all our hopes of ha pineſs are 
founded upon it, ſhould lay us under the ſtrongeſt 
obligations, to be in ſome proportion, kind, merci- 
ful and charitable towards our brethren, as God has 
been infinitely good and merciful to us. 
the apoſtle exhorts us, put on therefore as the 
te elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
© mercy, kindneſs, humbleneſs of mind, meek- 
« neſs, long ſuffering; forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man has a 
* quarrel againſt any; even as Cari forgave you, 


* ſoalſodo ye.” 


Laſtly, as we are Chriſtians, we are obliged to 
love and do good to each other; not only by our 
knowing in general, that it muſt be agreeable to 
the will of God, but as being the peculiar law and 
command of our Szwiour; ; a new command- 
ment, ſaich he, I give unto you, that ye love 
n another; as J have loved you, that ye alſo 
{© love one another.“ And he makes it as the 
diſtinguiſhing mark and badge of his diſciples : 
* By this ſhall all men know that ye are my dif- 
“ ciples, if ye have love one towards another.“ 


He himſelf cont nually went about doing 


therein ſetting us an example. And the apoſtles 
declare, that univerſal love and charity is the end 
of the commandment, the principal deſign of our 
whole religion. That he that loveth his neighbour, 
hath fulfilled the law. And whoſoever wants this 
excellent virtue, all his other pretences of relig on, 
and zeal for the ſervice of God, are declared to 
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be vain and of no eſteem. If any man ſay, I 
love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; 
and, tho' we ſpeak with the tongues of menand 
hs angels, and have no charity, we are as ſounding 
+5: braſs or tinkling cymbals.” That is, all our pre- 
tences to religion are falſe and empty. The reaſon 
why ſo particular a ſtrefs is laid on the duty of cha- 
rity, is, becauſe it is that temper and diſpoſition of 
mind, which 15 the higheſt poflible improvement and 
perfection of our rational nature: It is that which 
makes our fouls like unto God, who is goodneſs 
itſelf: It is that which, in the nature of the thing, 
is of the laſt and utmoſt importance, as being na- 
turally and neceſſarily the condition and ground 
both of our preſent and future happineſs: It is a 
qualification of mind, abſolutely neceflary to make 
us capable of the ſight of God, and. the happineſs 
of heaven. For we muſt be like God, if wewlll 
. ſez him as he is. We muſt firſt attain that diſpo- 
ſition of mind, wherein the happineſs of heaven 
eſſentially confiſts, before we can be partakers of 
life and glory. In a word, that frame of mind 
which inclinds us to do good, and to take delight 
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therein, is itſelf the temper and diſpoſition of hap- 


'neſs; without which it is no more poſſible for a 
rational creature to be made happy, than it is to 
alter the nature and effence, the neceſſary, eter- 
nal reaſon and proportion of things. This is the 
plain and true reaſon, why love, charity and good⸗ 
neſs are conſtantly preferred before all other virtues; 
as being the ultimate end and deſign of religion, 
and themſelves a principal and neceſſary ingredient 
of the joys of heaven. Almoſt every other virtue, 
gift and ex ellency whatſoever, are but as means to 
this end; and to be done away when that which is 
perfect is come. Hope is but the preſent expecta- 
tion, and faith the firm belief, of thoſe things which 


- ſhall hereafter be made manifeft, And when that 


comes, 
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comes, theſe virtues, and all other gifts in order 
thereto, muſt of courſe ceaſe. * Whether there be 


66 prophe-1es they ſhall fail; whether there be 


tongues they {hall ceale ; whether there be 
„ knowledge it ſhall vanith away; but charity 


« and goodneſs never fail.“ Theſe are diſpon- 
tions of mind which are begun in the virtues of 
this life, and compleated in the glory of the next; 
which will grow up with the in.provements of our 
knowledge and virtue here, to a perfect unſpeak - 


able happineſs in the enjoyments of the world to 


come. 


And could: any man who ſeriouſly conſiders the | 


things, and was unacquainted with the practice of 
the, world, believe it poiſible ; that men who pro- 
fefſed that holy religion, which ſo plainly teaches 
this doctrine of peace, ſhould yer, directly contra- 
ry to the whole end and deſign of Chriſt's religion, 

ſo far indulge their paſſions, pride, covetouſneſs, 

and ambition; as not on!y to be the cauſe of enyy- 
ings, ſtrif.s and contentions, but even to make wars 
and fightings neceſſary among Chriſtians, to the in- 


finite ſcandal of our moit holy religion ; in the 
fight of Jews, Turks and Pagans, among whom 


25 * name of God is blaſphemed thro” us?” Could 


we believe it poſſible, if it was not too manifeſt in ex- 


perience, that men, who call themſelves Chriſtians, 

ſhould oppreſs, bite and deyour one another, and yet 
not be atraid, they ſhould be ccnfumed one of ano- 
ther? And is it not ſtill much more abſurd, that re- 
ligion itſelf, that the religion of Chriſt, the religicn 
of peace and love, which was intended to reccncile 
men to God, and each other, thould be made the 
occaſion of hatr«d, animoſity and contention; nay, 
of the greateſt opprell jons and moRt inhuman crucl- 
ties? in a word, that any pretences of religion ſhould 
produ-e in men that ſpirit, for the preventing where- 


of all religion was principally and ultimately in- 


tended ? 
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tended ? I ſhall conclude this head in the words of 

the apoſtle ,** Who is a wiſe man, and endued 
with knowledge among you, let him ſhew out of 
a good converſation, his works with meekneſs 
of wiſdom? But if ye have bitter envyings and 
ſtrife in your hearts, glory not, and lie not 
againſt the truth. This wiſdom deſcended not 
from above, but is earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh ; 
for where envying and ſtrife is, there is confuſion 
and every evil work. But the wiſdom that is 
from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle 
and eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy and good 


fruits.” 


It remains to confider briefly ſome of the prin- 
cipal variations of this great duty, ariſing from 


the different relations and circumſtances that men 


ſtand in, one towards another. And here the 
practice of this duty is diverſified as many ways, 
as there are different ſtations, circumſtances and 
conditions of men. And, in reſpect of our be- 


haviour towards ſuperiors ; the duty of univerſal 


love, is to expreſs itſelf in a willing, hearty and 
chearful obedience to the commands of thoſe whom 


God hath ſet over us; in delighting to promote 


their honour, and to encreaſe among men that 
duty and reſpect, which is due to authority; in 
thinking them that rule, well worthy of double ho- 
nour ; and in endeavouring to promote all the ends 
and defigns of good government, the execution of 
wiſe and beneficial laws, the peace and proſperity 

of the public. | 
In reſpe& of our behaviour towards infertors ; 
the duty of Chriftian love conſiſts in being juſt, 
righteous and mercitul ; in readily relieving the ne- 
ceſſities of thoſe that want; in delivering and vin- 
dicating the oppr: fed ; in inſtructing the ignorant 
and thoſe that are in error; in reproving the wicked, 
and endeayouring by good example and "—_— to 
| 9 ring 


%, 


3 


| 


Diſc, XXX VIII univerſal love andebarity. ab 
bring them to a better mind. In a word, to do all 
the good we can to the ſouls and bodies of men, 


in imitation of our Saviour, who went about do- 
„ ing good.” e He Bone | 


And by how much the greater any man's power, 


riches, intereſt, or authority in the world is to do 
good; by ſo much the more glorious is he, in ex- 
erciting and employing ſuch his power and intereſt 
to that excellent and noble end, And here is the 
true and immortal glory of princes, that as they re- 
preſent: God in the exerciſe of power and autho- 
lity in the world, ſo they reſemble him in the ap- 
plication of that power, to the ends of virtue and 
goodneſs, in promoting the public happineſs of 
mankind. Power is not deſirable for its own ſake, 
any more than wiſdom and knowledge; but only 
for the ſake of that greater good, which it enables 
men to do in the world. And to abuſe power to 

the enſlaving and deftroying mankind, and to the 
ſerving ſuch purpoſes, the preventing whereof is in- 


deed the.only gcod reaſon for which power is truly 


deſirable, is the greateſt weakneſs and abſurdity in 
the world, God is the ſupreme goyernor of the 
univerſe, entirely poſſeſſed of abſolute and uncon- 
trolled power; yet he uſes it to no other end than 
to preſerve, ſupport, and to do good to all his crea- 


tures. He is good, and docs good, and efteems 7 


goodneſs his greateſt glory and perfection; as being 
the title by which he moſt delights to be deſcribed. 


True greatneſs therefore is to imitate God in this 


moſt glorious perfection of goodneis. And thoſe 
whom he has endued with power and authority, to 
repreſent him on earth, are then moſt truly and 
illuſtriouſly his vicegerents, when they look upon a 
large extent of power, to be only a greater compaſs 
of doing good; when they imitate God, in being 
loyers and preſervers of mankind, and making 

| goveir.s 
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268 The great duty of Diſc, LXXXVIII. 
- government a protection and ſecurity to all that live 
under it. | „„ =o gs 2 
In reſpect of our behaviour towards our enemies, 
or thoſe who have done us any injury; the duty of 
univerſal love and charity, is, to thew forth itſelf 
in a willing and ready diſpoſition to forgive them; 
upon their repentance and deſire of reconciliation, - 
* If thy brother treſpaſſes againſt thee, rebuke him; 
and it he repent forgive him; and if he treſpafs 
againſt thze ſeven times in a day, and ſeven times a 
day turn again to thee, ſaying, I repent, thou ſhalt 
ſorgit e him.“ This we Chrittians are in a particular 
manner obliged to, by the example of God's much 
=: greater goodneſs and compaſſion towards us; for 
fince God has forgiven us all our ten thouſand ta- 
lents, nothing can be more reaſonable in the na- 
ture of the thing itſelf, than that we ſhould be 
moved by that example, freely to forgive one an- 
other our hundred pence; and to have com- 
. paſſion each on our fellow ſervants, as God has 
had pity on us. But beſides the reaſonableneſs 
of the thing itſelf, God has alſo made it the ex- 
Preſs condition of our enjoying the benefit of his 
moſt gracious pardon. For our Saviour ſaith, 
75 15 Iikewif: ſhall my heavenly father do alſo unto 
5 you, if ye from your heart forgive not every 
* one h's brother their treſpaſſes.” And even 
1n our daily prayer, we are directed to aſk forgive- 
neſs of God, only upon ſuch condition, and in 
ſuch manner, as we forgive one another our treſ- 
paſſ's. This is indeed ſuppoſing our enemies re- 
peatance; but ſhould they not repent, yet we are 
obliged to love and bleſs them, to pray for them, 
and take all opportunities of doing them good, 
after the example of oir heavenly father, who 
doeth good, even to the evil and unthank- 


ful. 
Lafily, 


Dia LXXXVIT. univerſal love and cbarity ab 


Luaſtly, in reſpect of the behaviour of good men, 
towards thoſe who either neglect or deſpiſe religion 
in general, or are ſo unhappy as to have embraced 
any dangerous errors; the duty of univerſal love 
and charity obliges us to endeavour by all the 
ways of- gentlenets, inſtruction, and reproof, to 
bring them to repentance and a better mind. Ma- 
giſtrates indeed, and thoſe who are placed in autho- 
rity, may and ought to make uſe of puniſhment 
and ſeverity, towards thoſe who are guilty of tuch 
crimes, as are deſtructive of human ſociety ; and 
the ſtrict execution of good laws, is in that caſe an 
inſtance of the greateſt love and charity to the pub- 
lic. But otherwite, it is the duty of ©* a ſervant of 
the Lord not to ſtrive, but to be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient; in meekneſs inſtruct- 
ing thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, if God * 
venture will give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth. For the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteouſneſs of God.“ And 
our Saviour ſeverely condemns that ſpirit, which 
ſome of his diſciples diſcovered, when they defired 
to call for fire from heaven upon the Samaritans, 
who refuſed to give him reception. Such perſons 
as are not yet come to a right ſenſe of religion in ge- 
neral, it is our duty to perſuade by reaſon and argu- 
ment; to convince them of the being, attributes, 
and providence of God; of the neceſſity and infi- 
nite importance of religion; of the unalterable 
difference of good and evil; of the reaſonableneſs, 
excellency and poſitive evidence of the Chriſtian 
revelation. And thoſe who are ſo unhappy, as to 
be involved 1n any particular pernicious errors, it 
is our duty to inform, inſtruct, reprove, and by 
ali Chr.ſtian me ns endeavour to bring them back, 
to the acknowledgment of the truth. Taking care 
above all things, to ſhew them by our gcod ex- 
amples, and by the influence of truth upon oft 
lives; 


— 
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lives; that we have no other defign in endeavour- 


ing to convince them, but their and our own fal- 
vation. Remembering the apoſtles words,: Bre- 
** thren, if any of you do err from the truth, and 
% one do convert him; let him know, that he 
© which converteth a ſinner from the error of his 
% way, ſhall fave a ſoul from death, and ſhall kide 
© a mul titude of ſins.” 


— 


Diſcourſe 
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| Diſcourſe LXXXEE. Dr. 
Goodman. 


The GOLDEN RULE, or LAW of EQUITY. 


Mat. Vit. 12. 


Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do un- 
to you, do ye even unto them. 


HERE never was any W human or divins, 

| that hath been more univerſally received and 
acknowledged, than this general rule or maxim of 
our Saviour, It hath been admired both by Je. s, 
Gentiles and Chriſtians; by men of all ages, coun- 
tries, ſects, qualities and conditions. Ihe reaſon 
of it is as clear as the light, the date of it as an- 
cient as mankind, and its obligation as laſting as the 
frame of human nature. For there ncither is, nor 
ever was, 2 precept of any religion or inſtitution, ſo 
exactly. calculated for the benefit of mankind, or 
for the maintaining of juſtice and equity, peace and 
love in the world, as this is. It may therefore be 
juſtly wondered at, that when all men ſo univerſally 
allow of ſuch a common principle of equity, that 
yet there ſhould be ſo much uneaſineſs and com- 
plaints in the world; ſuch frauds and injuſtice, op- 
preſſions and Lerfecoridii: animoſities and diffe- 
rences. And urely this muſt proceed, either from 
mens acting inconſiſtently with themſelves, contra- 
dicting their avowed prineiples by their practices; 
or that they do not underſtand or ſufficiently confi- 
der, the force and obligation of this rule. For this 
real ca J will endeavour to rectify ſome mi'ſtakes, 


by 


270 De golden rule, or Diſc. LXXXIX. 
by giving a brief and plain explication of this great 
law of nature, ani of the gotpel. * | 
For the better underſtanding this maxim or ſen- 
tence of ovr bleſſed Lord, we need only ſuppoſe, 
what no one can doubt or deny, that there is fuch 
a principal within us, as ſelf- lave; and which in it- 
ſelf, is both innocent, uſeful and neceſſary. God 
implanted this principle in us, for great and wiſe 
ends, partly to be a guard and preſervative of our 
| beings, ani to ſwesten life to us; but principally 
to be the foundation of all his laws, by which he 
governs us. For if we had no delight in ourfelves, 
no concern ſor our own welfare, it would be need- 
leſs in God to propoſe laws to us, and to enforce 
them with the threatnings and promiſes of rewards 
and puniſhments. 7 | T 
In all other inſtances of our duty towards God, 
tais principle of ſelf- love is only the motive of our 
obed ence; but in this law of loving our neightour, 
it is not only the motive, but alſo the rule and mea- 
{ure of our duty. So that here we have always 
a rule, how to behave in all our actions towards 
others. For God having made it our duty in ge- 
neral to love our neighhour as ourſelf; we need only 
turn our eye inward, and conſult our own hearts, 
and we are preſently inſtructed in all the particylars 
of that duty. This is a ſtandard, a conſtant ora- 
cle in our own boſoms, which can never fail us, 
if we act impartially ; unleſs we can hate ourſelves, 
which is impoſſible. Por if I give others the ſame 
meaſure I uſe to myſelf, who can complain? This 
is a rule plain and eaſy, full and certain, and always 
at hand. For it is only turning. the tables, and 
ſuppoting my caſe to be my neighbour's, or his 
mine, and the thing is ſettled. I may poſſibly envy 
my n=ighbour, which may tempt me to give a 
wrong judgment; but if I change the ſcales, and 
put him in my place, and myſelf in his, I ſhall 


ſoon 


Diſc, LXXXIX. law ef eu a3 
ſoon act impartially; for tho' I may be prejudiced 
againſt him, yet I cannot be ſo againſt myſelf. Tt 
is alſo poſſible that my neighbour. may unreaſonably 
defire more than is fir; if ſo, let me conſider, what 
would be equal for me to:defire of him, and then 
render to him ſo much and no more. When men 
are in proſperity, they will too often contemn thoſe 
who are in adverſity; and perſons in adverſity are 
too apt to envy and cenſure thoſe in proſperity. 
But would we here turn the tables, and each ſup- 
poſe” himſelf in the other's place, we ſhould ſoon 
perceive what is fit on both ſides. For was the 
rich man put in the ſcale of the poor, he would 
think it hard to be deſpiſed, becauſe of his poverty, 
or to impute h.s calamity to him, as a crime; but 


would think it juſt, for to be kindly and humanely = 


treated in his adverfity. And would the poor man 
put himſelf in the rich man's place, he would cer- 
tainly think, that tho' a rich man is not always 
witer or better than another, yet there is ſome 
reſpect due to his ſtation, and that he deſerves not 
to be called a proud man, only for keeping up his 
character. Thus would both judge and act in their 
own caſe, tho' they cannot diſcern it in another's: 
Hence we may obſerve the uſe of this principle of 
ſelf- love, and that we have a court of equity in our 
own boſoms always to appeal to. q 

The natural and univerſal equity of this rule will 
appear, by conſidering the actual equality of nature, 
and the poſſibility and probability of equality of con- 
dition in all men, one time or other. It is but fit 
and reaſonable, that we ſhould carry an even hand 
between ourſelves and others, becauſe our neighbour 
is properly ourſelves, we being all equal in nature; 
for whatever difference there may be in men's out- 
ward circumſtances, that is merely accidental, and 
when diveſted of theſe, all men are alike. All 
men have the ſame creator, and are equally related 
Vor. III. E to 
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to God. All mens bodies were produced from the 
fame earth, caſt in the jiame mould, are born and 
die alike. And as to their ſouls, they are alſo 
equa! ; all have the ſame divine image, the ſame 
faculties, and reaſon is the ſame throughout the 
world, An: therefore to act by our neighbour as 
we would be dealt by ourſelves, is ag univerſal and 
indiſpenſable law of juſtice, Beſides, there is a poſ- 
ſibility, if not a probability, of the equality ot all 
mes conditions and circumſtances onetime or other, 
The rich may fall to poverty, and the poor may 
become rich. The man of dignity and power may 
be depreſſed, and the man of low degree may be 
exalted, Such changes. are frequent, and he muſt 
be very vain and ſtupid, who confiders not, that 
this may be his own caſe. And therefore he who 
is now in proſperity, ſhould be humble, modeſt and 
merciful towards bis inferiors, and to all who are in 
affliction; and thoſe in adverſity ſhould entertain 
ſuch thoughts of thoſe above them, as they would 
like for others to have of them, when their con- 
dition happens to be changed. And he that doth 
not thus act, is neither juſt for the preſent, nor pro- 
vident for the future. But however eaſy this rule 
may ſeem to be, yet it is moſt certain, that there 
are great and frequent miſtakes in the application of 
it. Some take it in ſo large a ſenſe, as to ſuperſede 
all other laws both divine and human; and others 
by reſtraining the deſign of it, make it no rule at 
all, unleſs to ierve a turn. It will be therefore ne- 
ceſſary to fix the juſt bounds, and limits of it, in 
order for the clearer explicaticn of the text. 3 
And it muſt be obſerved, that this rule before us, 
is only intended for che government of our actions 
towards men, and not as a meaſure of our duty to- 
wards God. And with reſpect to our neighbour, 
this maxim or ſentence is rather to be conſidered 
as a meaſure, than a law; that is, its uſe is rather to 
| ; preſcribe 
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preſcribe ty us how much, than what we ſhould do?; 
it is intended to direct us in the right diſcharge of ſuch 


actions towards our neighbour, as are known to 
be lawful; and not properly 


what we are about to do. FoPotherwiſe, a com- 
mon drunkard might juſtify his debauching other 
men into that beaſtly vice, under a pretence, that 


he deth no more than what he is content ſhould: 
be done to him. And a laſcivious perſon, could he 


be allowed to defile his neighbour's bed, might 


perhaps be willing another ſhould do as much for 


him. And no doubt an expert cheat, would per- 


mit others to cheat him if they could, provided 
he might freely exerciſe his talent on them. But 
this maxim or rule doth not allow of evil actions, 
nor yet determine any to be good merely on the 
mutual inclinations of mens minds. For this 
would be to repeal all the laws of God and man, 
and under pretence of making every man a law to 
himſelf, he would become lawleſs; but it only pre- 
ſcribes the meafure of our actions, in things lawſul 
and honeſt, | | | 
For inftance ; ſuppoſe I am deliberating how to 
behave towards my poor brother in adverſity, as to 
what relief I ought to afford him. Here the thing 
is certainly good and lawful, in general; and then 


this rule becomes neceſſary to direct me in the mea- 


ſure of my duty; for it informs me, that I ſhould 
act by this poor man, juſt as I would be dealt with 
by him, if his caſe was mine and mine his. But 
ſuppoſe Iam deliberating about retaliating or reveng- 
ing an injury done me ; here I muſt have a law to 
juſtify me in revenging myſelf, before I can deter- 
mine what meaſure of revenge I am to take. 
For I muſt be :rſ ſure it is lawful for me to 
avenge myſelf, and that I do not uſurp God's pre- 
rozative, who hath ſaid, vengeance is mine. But 
then, we muſt not only be ſatisfied, that the mat- 
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276 The gollen rule, or Diſc. LXXXIX, - 
ter of the action be in itſelf lawful, but alſo that 
it be ſpch, as I ſhould think was of right due, and, 
belonging to me, was the caſe mine. For I am 
not bound to do to another all that is lawful, or all 
which I could withgþe thould do to me; nor yet 
to refrain from doing to him, what I could with he 
would not do to me. But I am both to do, and re- 
frain from doing to kim, all that which, after con- 
fulting my own heart and conſcience, I ſhould think 
him bound to do, or refrain from doing to me in 
the like caſe. 5 5 
For example; if I was in extreme poverty, when 
my neighbour was in great affluence and proſ- 
perity, no doubt I thould be eaſily rempted to with, 
that out of his abundance, he would not only relieve 
my preſent urgent neceſſity, but alſo by a large 
and plentiful charity, entirely raiſe me out of my 
diſtreſſed condition. This I could with in my own 
| caſe, and no doubt it is lawful, for ſuch a rich man 
fo to do; if he pleaſe; but yet ! cannot think him 
bound to this, or that he 1s guilty of fin, if he 
doth not. For I ſhould not think it a fin in my- 
ſelf to do ſp by him, and therefore he is not oblige 
ed in duty to do thus by me, Again, it is certain, 
that any man would be loth to die as a malefactor, 
whatever his crime be; but it would be very ab- 
ſurd to conclude from hence, that the magiſtrate 
ought to pardon me, or for me to ſay, that te is 
cruel in putting me to that death, which I have 
deſerved. For tho' I could with for a pardon, 
and that it is in his power, yet he will not be 
guilty of ſin, if he do not pardon me; for my own 
zeart cannot fay, I was bound to do fa in the like 
caſe, and therefore, according to the rule before us, 
I cannot pronounce that he ought to do it. Not 
therefore whatſoever I could honeſtly with for from 
my neighbour, nor every thing that is lawful, is 
neceflary for him to do to me; but only i 


—— 


— 


which I can reaſonably and impartially judge to be 
his duty towards me, and that becauſe I ſhould 
think it my duty towards him in the like caſe; this 
and no more I may juſtly expect from him, by this 


rule of equity. | | IPs „ . 
But it is farther to be confidered; that as all men 


are equal in nature, conſequently whatfoever treats 


ment is due to one man, mutt be ſo to another; 
and therefore this rule is to govern all men, in all 
their actions and intercourſe, one with another, 
without reſpect of perſons, be their quality or con- 
dition what it will: this being founded in nature; 
antecedently to the ſeveral ranks and diſtinctions of 
men, the prince is as much obliged by it, as any 


private man. It is a rule to be obſerved by men of 
ind are 


all countries and domintons; for all man 
our neighbours; It obliges men. of different res 
ligions, as well as thoſe of the ſame way. of worſhip: 
Nay, an equitable behaviour is due to men of all 


perſuaſions; for their weakneſs, follies, or errors de- 


ſtroy not their natural right to an equitable treat- 
ment. No man can be ſo iticonliderable, or deſpi- 
cable, but he hath an intereſt in the common charity 
of Chriſtians. No man is ſo remote from his couns 
try, or fo different from us in opinion, ſo weak in 

underſtanding, ſo vicious or ill tempered, but 
there. is a common tie of equity between us and 
him, which nothing can forfeit, nor no power on 


earth diſpenſe with. And therefore thoſe who eons 
fine equity, juſtice, and charity to a party; that 


imagine they cannot wrong one who differs from 
them, that no faith is to be kept with hereticks, and 


the like; ſuch revive the very dregs of Judaiſm, 


and utterly deftroy the great deſign of Chriſtianity 
under an ignorant zeal for their. own opinions. 
Again $7 24255” tf bs 6:3 MI oe | 
This paſſage of our Saviour was not intended- to 
be a rule of retribution, or requital, but of kinds 
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neſs. It is not ſaid, do to other men, as they have 
done to you; but, as ye would they ſhould do 
to you; that is, we muſt be ſo inclined to do 
offices to others, as not to ſtay till an obligation is 
laid upon us, and then requite it; but we muſt 
begin to be an example of kindneſs to one another, 
and ſo make the world better natured. The goſ- 

el requires us, to love our enemies, to do good 
to them that hate and perſecute us. Not to be 
overcome of evil, but to overcome evil with good. 
That is, by love, kindneſs, and beneficence, to melt 
men into good nature; and by ſo doing, we ſnall 
| heap caals of fire on their heads. The temper of a 
Chriſtian 1s to do good without invitation, or per- 
ſuaſion; from the mere benignity of his nature, 
and a love of beneficence; and the proportion of 
that muſt be ſuch, as he would gladly meet with 
from others, was the caſe altered. I will now 
ſpecify ſome of the principal inftances, to which 
this rule may be applied, and from whence will ap- 
pear, the great influence it will have on human 
. „ 

Indeed the uſe of this maxim is fo general, and 
the occafions of having recourſe to it, ſo frequent, 
that experience only can ſhew its importance. The 
attending to this rule, would in a great meaſure 
Prevent thofe wars and bloodſhed, . that cruelty and 
rapine, thoſe deſolations of countries and king- 
doms, which are not more the infelicities, than 
the ſhame and reproach of mankind, and that al- 
moſt deftroys the diſtinction between man and 
beaſt. But is there no ſuch thing as a court of con» | 
ſcience, or common equity ? Is there ne common 
law of reaſon? Are there no general bonds of hu- 
man ſociety,? Is there no ſuch univerſal rule, as 
to do as we would be done hy? If there be, as we 
have ſhewn there is, then the conſideration ef, and 
application to it, might end diſputes, without the 
„„ | nm“ 
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umpirage of the ſword; for princes when they put 


on the diadem do not put ont the nature of men. 
And then it « ould not appear lawful, to involye whole 
nations in blood, on a punctilio of honour, or for 
their own glory, or for encteaſe of dominion, or 
to take advantage of inteſtine diviſions, the minority 


of a prince, the corruption of miniſters, or the like. 


But whoever examines his own court of conſcience, 
will readily acknowledge, that he would not be fo 
dealt with himfelf, and therefore ought not to act 
ſo by others. And this court of equity is always 
der written laws may be interrupted, but this is 
always in force. | RES = 
Fut if princes and great ſtates will not be re- 
ſtrained by this law, yet ſurely it ſhould be of au- 
thority with private perſons, and be ſufficient to 
ſuppreſs duels, and ſhedding the blood of war in 
peace; which is a moſt ſavage cuſtom, and much 
worſe than war, becauſe between princes, there is 
no ſuperior court to appeal to for juſtice ; but in 
this cafe, there is a femedy in human judi-atures. 
How intolerable then 1s it, that my own life and 
my netghbours ſhould be put to the hazard of the 
ſword, on the ſlighteſt provocations; perhaps for a 
mere raſh word or jeſt, not worth the notice of a 
great mind, and which a wiſe man would deſpile ? 
But if men conſulted their reaſon or conſcience, or 
any thing but their brutith paſſions, they would cer- 
tainly make allowance for ſuch follies and inadver= 
tencies in others; ſince they themſelyes are not ex- 
empted therefrom. Beſides, would they like to an- 
ſwer with their lives, for every indiſcretion which 
they have been guilty of? Methinks, a man, eſpe- 


_ cially a Chriſtian, ſhould take a more noble revenge; 


I mean, to forgive the injury. and ſo be above his 
adverſary, This is the beſt way to triumph over 
him. For why ſhould I not oblige him by kindneſs, 
and heap coals of fire on his head, like a brave 

- 34 Chriſtian, 
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280 The golden rule, or Die IXXXIx. 
Chriſtian, rather than like a beaſt, endeavour to 
kill him, only becauſe he may have dene me ſome 
little injury? 
The application of this rule to our practice, 
would tend much to the prevention of another great 
evil, namely, law-ſuits, which are uſually paged 
with as much malice and envy as war itſelf; 
the great reproach of religion, and this nation in 
articular. + Nor is only it the expence that is to 
be conſidered, but the inflaming of men's paſſions, 
the hindrance and ſcandal to religion, and the en- 
tailing of quarrels upon poſterity. Were theſe 
things fatally neceſſary and unavoidable, it would be 
endleſs to complain; but there is a remedy always. 
at hand, would we make uſe of it. What, faith; 
the apoſtle, is there not a wiſe man among you; 
no one that ſhould be able to judge between his hre- 
thren? Eſpecially, is there no ſuch thing as con- 
' ſcience, or a court of equity? Is not the rule be- 
fore us, ſufficient to determine quarrels? Would 
the plantiff put himſelf in the defendant's place, 
and he in the other's, both would eatily know ho- 
to ſettle matters amicably. And the obſervation 
of this rule, would no lets advance the intereſt and 
reputation of the Chriſtian church, than the quiet 
of the world ; and prevent moſt of thoſe ſeverities, 
which Chriftians too frequently ufe one towards 
another; each forgetting to do to others, as they 
would be done to themſelves. —Þy perſecution, re- 
ligion is made odious, and lofes its principal glory of 
being rational; for men will ſuſpect that to be de- 
ſtitute of truth, which wants to be ſupported by 
force. To puniſh men for not believing as others 
do, is the way to prevent all ſtudy, all the improve- 
ment of mens underſtandings, and to ſfuppl-nt re- 
ligion, by introducing hypocriſy, and an implicit 
faith. And yet this may be avoided, by a due af- 


plication of the maxim before us. For theſe blind 
| | zealots, 
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zealots, who are ever moſt forward in perſecution, 
tho' they have but little or no conſcience, yet can- 
not be without the principle of ſelf- love; and did 


they but turn the tables, and change the ſcale, they 


would ſoon diſcover the truth of things on both 
ſides. 5 ; 3553 

For inſtance; ſuppoſe I would fain have another 
of my opinion, yet it would not become me to per- 
ſecute him, if he will not; becauſe turuing the 
tables, I ſhould not be pleaſed to be ſo dealt with, 
in the like caſe; for I am no more infallible than 
he is; and he hath as much right to perſecute ma 
into his opinion, as I have to force him into mine. 
But perhaps the way I am of is publickly eſtab- 
liſhed, and reputed the moſt orthodox; be it ſo: 
yet if I look into myſelf, I ſhall find that I cannoe 
be of what opinion I will. And was I heteredox, I 
ſhould think it hard to be forced to believe what 
another imagines to be orthodox; therefore ſuck 
uſage cannot be equal towards other men. Again, 


the framing ourſelves by this rule, of doing as we 
_ © would be done to, would produce another tem pen 


and ſpirit among us, in the managing of religious 
diſputes and controverſies, whether in private con- 


| ference, or public writings. The heats and paſſions, 


the perſonal reflections, and abuſive treatment of 
one another in theſe aflairs, are become ſcandalous. 
A behaviour this utterly inconſiſtent with Chriſ- 
tianity, which requires, and produces, wherever it. 
effectually prevails, the moſt mild, innocent, and 
dove- like temper; and is moit peculiarly indecent, 
in ſo ſerious and ſolemn an affair as religion. And 
whoever conſults his own breaſt, would not be 
guilty of this to another, becauſe he would not 
like to be ſo treated himſelf. If my adverſary 


think otherwiſe than I do, yet I differ no more 


from him, than he doth from me. I am content 


he ſhould urge his reaſons againſt me, but I would 
| | not 


» 
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282 The golden rule, of Diſc. LXXXIK, 
not have him pelt me with hard words, inſtead of 
arguments; therefore I ought not to do ſo by him. 
Let him reſt the point upon the merits of the cauſe, 
but not blemiſh my perſon or reputation. It is 
a ſign a perſon is deftitute of good proof, when 
paſſion ſupplies the place of reaſon: I will not 
therefore uſe contemptuous reflections, fly inſinua- 
tions, or malicious invectives againſt him, becauſe 
I think it unjuſt, that he ſhouli do ſo by me. 
Beſides, if my cauſe be good, it wants not ſuch 
artitices ; and if bad, this method will not mend 
it, but rather make my temper appear as bad as my 
cauſe. | ai | 
The due conſide ration of this maxim would cure 
another groat evil, that of upbraiding one another 


with former follies and miſcarriages; a cuſtom moſt 


uncharitable and imprudent, fatally tending to ob- 
ſtcuct the reformation of others, and naturally re- 
bounding on thoſe who practiſe it. For, firſt, 
it is ditingenious to reproach and upbraid men 
for thoſe follies and fins they have repented of 
and forſaken. It is hard, that no time of merit 
ſhall efface human miſcarriages ! that mortal finful 
men ſhould never forgive one another, who every 
day want forgiveneſsof Almighty God! and it is what 
almoſt invincibly tempts men to continue evil, be- 
cauſe they are made to deſpair of ever being be- 
lieved to be good; ſo that hope is hereby entirely 

defeated. And yet who is there, that hath not 
Heen miſtaken in his youth; who hath not one 
time or other been tempted, ſurprized, or abuſed; 
who hath not had his prejudices of education, of 


been over-reached and impoſed upon, by artful cun- 


ning men? befides, it is certain, that every man 
would be deſirous, to have a veil drawn over his 


errors and blemiſhes; that an act of oblivion ſhould 


paſs upon his former miſcarriages; and would think 
it very unjuſt, for others to charge him with the 
5 opt- 


F 
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opinions he hath abandoned, or upbraid him with 
the actions he hath repented of. He would gladly 
be taken for what he is, and not what he was. 
Therefore by the rule of equity, thus ſhould/every 
man do by another. ee ee 

And did we ſtrictly obſerve this one maxim, of 
doing as we would be done by, it would prevent all 
the frauds, cheatings and oppreſſions, that fo abound 
in the world, and which no laws nor puniſhments 
can reſtrain. For this rule detects and convicts, 
condemns and thames men, at a bar, which no 
man can appeal from, or except againſt, Here 
will want no witnefles, no inqueſt, no judge, but 
a man's own ſelf ; and he that is faulty, his own 
conſcience will-condemn him. No man who con- 
ſults this oracle, will find in his heart to oppreſs his 
neighbour by power and intereſt, with unjuſt law- 
ſuits, or baſe fraud ; or take advantage of his 
weakneſs, ſimplicity, or neceſſity, This principle 
of ſelf-love ſticks cloſe to our nature, and is ever 
before our eyes ; and if it be but applied as before 
obſeryed, it will determine us to juſt and righteous, 
fair and candid dealings; for whatſoever I would 
not, that others ſhould do to me, that I muſt not 
do to them. TI ſhall now make an inference or two 
from what has been ſaid. ER Sr, 

And tho' this maxim is not properly a rule of 
religion towards God, but only the meaſure of 
our duty towards our neigbour; yet it is of ſo 
great authority, that without a peculiar regard to 
this rule, in our intercourſe with men, the moſt 
' glorious pretences of piety towards God, will little 
avail. Men, by a mighty zeal about opinions, 
without regard to equity, juſtice and mercy, nei- 
ther honour God, benefit the world, nor gain re- 
putation to themſelves, To be devout in any form 
of worſhip, without honeſty and ingenuity in our 
dealings, is at the beſt but acting the part of a hy- 
W | ä 
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goons; without any true notion, or ſenſei of re- 
1 


ligion. To profeſs and eſpouſe the beſt ſect and 


rty that is, without an equal regard to this rule, 
will at leaſt be ſulpected of mere knavery. He 
who neglects the weightier matters of faith, juſtice, 
and meroy, can have no pretence to Chrigianity. 


God loves mercy more than ſacrifice, and is better 


pleaſed with our equitable dealing with our neigh- 
Þour, than with the moſt coſtly oblations to him 


ſelf. © Pure religion and undefiled before God, 


and the father, is to viſit the fatherleſs and widows 
in their affliction, &c.” The Chriſtian religion 
requires of all its proſelytes, juſtice, mildneſs, cle- 
mency and equity. And certainly there is nothing 
like down- right honeſty, to give reputation to reli- 


gion; this being a moſt popular argument to re- 
commend it. But when men highly pretend to de- 
votion, and yet appear diſingenuous and unjuſt, 


eu and cruel, it mult r very injurious 
to religion. Again, | 

The obſerving this rule is ſo acceptable with God, 
that it ſeems the moſt etfectual way to obtain ſu-ceſs 
in our prayers and addreſſes to him. For it is re- 
markable, that this maxim was delivered by our 
Saviour, on that very occaſion. After he had ſaid, 
* aſk, and it ſhall be given unto you, he adds, 
« therefors all things whatſoever ye would that men 
* ſhould do unto you; do ye even fo unto them.“ 
And in the Lord's prayer we are taught to uſe this 
argument, forgive us our treſpaſſes, becauſe, 
* we forgive them that treſpaſs againſt us. For, if we 
forgive not men their treſpaſſes, ſays our Saviour, 
neither will our heavenly father forgive ours.” 
But whatever may be the advantages of obſerving 
this rule otherwiſe, a man will aſſuredly reap the 
fruit of inward peace, comfort and ſatisfaction in 
ſo doing; nor will any event of things diſcompoſe 


him ; for whatever may happen, ſo long as he has 
been 


— 
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been true to his own conſcience, this principle will 
ſecure him from the malice of - men, from the fear 
and ſuſpicion of all evil. So that a retreat into à 
man's ſelf is the great refuge from troubles abroad; 
and the reflection upon a man's integrity in this 
oint, is the principal conſolation in human life. 
Wich this holy Job comforted himſelf. He ele- 
gantly repreſents the great ſupport and comfort it 
afforded him in his adverſity, that he had in his 
proſperity dealt equitably, and mercifully, and con- 


= 


fidered other mens cates as his Wm. 

On the other ſide, it will be a fad aggravation of 
our trouble, when adverſity befalls us, if we ſhall 
have cauſe to reflect, that when J was in Pro- 
ſperit7, I had no ſenſe of equity and humanity to- 
wards others, and now I muſt juſtly expect, that 
they will have as little for me, in my adverſity.” 


And we may eaſily imagine, what a dreadful re- 


morſe, and fad agony Joſeph's brethren were in, 
when they came to reflect in their ſtraits, how un- 
naturally they had treated their brother? We are 
_ verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
| aw the anguiſh of his ſoul, when he beſought us, 

and we would not hear; therefore is this diftreſs 
come upon us,” Since then we know not how 
ſoon it may be our turn, to be at the lower part 
of the wheel, we ſhould wiſely and prudently tem- 
per ourſelves with equity and moderation, whilſt 
we are uppermoſt, and ſo do to others, as at another 
time, we would wiſh and expect they ſhould do by 
Us, | | 1 
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K | his ſteps. Engels 


| here propoſed to us on a particular occaſion, 
and with: more eſpecial regard to the virtue of 
patience under unjuſt ſufferings, which ſo emi- 
nently appeared in our bleſſed Lord; yet the apoſtle 
ddes not limit this great pattern of all righiteouſ- 
refs, to the ſingle virtue of patience, but propoſes 
xt to us, as ati example of univerſal holineſs and 
gootinefs ; for he ſo extends it, leaving us an ex- 
ample; that ye ſhould'follow his fteps, who did no 
fin; neither was guile found in his mouth. In this 
Etitude and extent, I ſhall conſider the life of our 
Saviour, as an example for our imitation, And, 
The life of our bleſſed Lord is a moft abſolute 
and perfect pattern of holineſs and godlineſs, as 
well as of patience under ſufferings; in imita- 
ting which there is no danger of error, no fear 
of miſcarriage. In the lives of the beſt of men 
recorded in ſcripture, we may diſcern ſome ſpeck, 
and blemiſh, ſome error, fall or flip; but the ex- 
ample of our Lord is a living law and rule, his 
precepts and pattern are of equal perfection, and 
the imitation of his life and actions, is the ſame 
thing, as obedience to his laws. For the life of 
Chriſt, was the life of God in the nature and 
likeneſs 


| T' OUGH the example of our Saviour is 
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likeneſs of man; he was God as well as man, and 
the divine nature muſt be a pattern of all perfection. 
As the ſon of God, he was the brightneſs of his 
* father's glory, and the expreſs image and cha- 
© racter of his perion.” As the ſon of man, he had 
all the moral perfections belonging to human nature, 
exclufive of any evil inclinations, or finful frailties, 
but not wichout our natural infirmities ; for he was 
| ſubject to hunger and thirſt, wearineſs and pain like 
other men. And his human nature was aſſiſted in 
an extraordinary manner by the ſpirit of God above 
all the prophets and meſſengers of God, that were 
ever ſent to mankind; he had no ſin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth,” And indeed it was 
requiſite, that he who © was manifeſted to take a- 
Way our fins,” and make expiation for. them, 
ſhould himſelf be without fin, We wanted an high+ 
prieſt, who was holy, harmleſs, and undefiled, 
** ſeparate from ſinners: IT his was neceſſary bath 
as an example, and to make expiation for fin, 
Ang, 3 1 IR 

As the life of our bleſſed Saviour is a moſt per- 
fect, ſo it is a familiar and eaſy example; an ex- 
ample of equal perfection with God himſelf, but 
more plain and Jevel to us, as being adorned with 
the ſeveral yirtues, that moſt frequently happen in 
human life. Nothing was ever more eaſy for com- 
mon imitation, than his holy life; it was perfect 
innocency and goodneſs, and his defign was to do 
whatever good he poſſibly could. This he pur- 
ſued with the greateſt vigour and induſtry, courage 
and reſolution, diligence and ſerenity of mind. 
This was his meat and drink, his great bufineſs and 
delight, his life and happineſs. He had no affected 
ſingularities, no peculiar auſterities in habit or diet, 
different from common men; but his converſation 
was kind and innocent, free and familiar, to all 
perſons, He was a phyſician, and all mankind his 
| patients z 
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ients; he did not place religion, like, ſome ſince; 
in retirement from the world, ſhunning the con- 
verſation of men, and taking care to do no one 
good. Nor did it conſiſt in profound myſteries; 
and fine ſpeculations, but in the heneſt practice of 
folid virtue; in meekneſs and humility, kindneſs 
= and charity, con'e::tment and eaſineſs. of mind, 
= patience and ſubmiſſion to the will of God, under 
| the greateſt afflictions, reproac hes and ſufterings. 
And all this is level to every man's -underftanding; 
alſo eafy to our practice and imitation ; for it re- 
quires only an honeſt mind, due care and diligence 
to do what we know, to follow our guide in a kin 
way; and in all actions of our lives, to tread in thoſe 
Reps, which the ſon of God, the bei: man that ever 
was, did walk in - 
The life of our bleſſed Saviour is alſo an en- 
couraging example. To ſee what God requires 
of us, performe by a man like ourſelves, gives 
great life to all good refolutions and endeavours. 
Indeed he had many advantages above us, his hu- 
ma'lity being ſo ſupported by the divine nature 
united to it, as to be free from fin, and all vi- 
cious inclinations. But then we are to confider, | 
that God does not require pe: fe obedience, as 
the condition of our falyation and. happineſs 4 but 


only ſincerity in obeying his laws, and to endea» 
vour after greater perfection, which by, God's grace } 
is very poſſible, even in this imperfect ſtate ; and y 
His grace he hath aſſured us ſhall not be want- n 
ing, if we heartily and earneſtly beg it of him. i 
Beſi es, as Chtiſt was the ſon of Gol, ſo are we W 
in a lower degree, by grace and adoption, for the lit 
ſpirit of Chriſt dwells in us; and the fame ſpirit to 
which kept and preſerved him from all ſin, is thi 
equally able to mortify ſin in us, and to enable in 


us to perform God's will in ſuch a maaner, as he 


is pleaſed to accept to our juſtification, * 
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the life of Chrit i is an univerſal pattern, his ex- 
ample was calculated tor all times and places, ſuited 


to all callings, conditions, and capaci.ies of men; 
fitted for general direction and imitation, in al 


ſoris of goodneſs and virtue; and for this reaſonl, 
he engaged himſelf in no particular calling or way 


of life, that his pattern might moe <qually and 
indifferently regard all mankind, For though he 
was a perſon molt high in birth and dignity, be- 
ing the only ſon of God, the maker and heir of 
all things; yet he ſubmitted to the loweſt condi- 
tion of poverty and meanneſs, of contempt and 
ſufferings, in order to teach men of high degree to 


be humble and ſerviceable to others; «nd for ſuch 


as are in _attiction, to be contented and chear- 
ful in the meaneit condition, and hardeſt circum- 
ſtances, I ho' in him were hid all the treaſures 
of wiſdom and knowledge,” yet he was not often- 
tatious; he did not puzzle his hearers with abſtruſę 
ſpeculations and ſublime myſteries, but in a plain 
familiar way, inſtructed them in what was moſt 
uſeful and neceflary to be kno»n. Though he 


contounded the wiſdom of the wiſe, yet he con- 
deſcended to the weakneſs and ignorance of the 


meaneſt capacity; herein © giving us an example to 
* foilow his ſteps.” Tho' he ſometime retired from 
company, to attend upon God, and | meditate on 
heavenly thingsz yet moſt frequently he converſed 


with ell forts of perſons, even publicans and ſin- 


ners, in order to reform and reclaim them from 


in, and to do what good he could. So that he 


was a pattern both of the contemplative and ative 
life, and this to ſhew us hoy to mix both theſe 
t the greateſt advantage. But more particularly, 


the life of our bleſſed Saviour is a pattern to us, | 


in the ſeveral following inſtances. _ 
t is a pattern of the greateſt and moſt ſubſtan? 


tal virtues ; of feryent piety and devotion towards 
Vor. III. en God; 
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God; he often retired, and folgetlines ſpent whole 
nights in prayer; his diſcourſe was always either 
inſtructive in divine truths, or perſuaſive to holy 
« Hvifig.. Alfo of _ and. chearful obedience to 
God's will;“ he ſpeaks of it with pleaſure. 
* am come to do ey will, O God'; he deli ghted 
0 in it,” and in no ne declined ity how Gf. 
cult and diſpleaſing ſoever to fleſh and blood, and of 
perfect purity and innocency of life.” The apoſtle 
tells us, he was a lamb without ſpot and blemiſh, 
© he did no ſin, he was holy, harmleſs, undefiled, 
bigs |” :parate from ſinners, leaving us herein an Exe 
ample,“ that though we cannot keep pace with 
him, yet we ſhould follow his ſteps.” Alſo of 
tiniverſal charity, taking all opportunities of doing 
what good he could, temporal and ſpiritual to al 
men; of which his whole life was one great and 
continued inftance. And he that was ſo good to 
all, we need not doubt of his jaſtice, had there 
been occaſion for it; but he had nothing to do with 
matters wherein juſtice is concerned, having no 
eſtate of his own, and he meddled not winh thoſe of 
other men. - 

- His life was a'pattern of the moſt rate and un- 

| afial virtues. His converſation. was free and open, 
without guile and diſguiſe. This is no common 
virtue. Perfect ſincerity is a great foundation of 
goodneſs, it being ſoundneſs at the heart; but like 
Perfect health, is ſeldom ſeen. He was alſo emi- 
nent in the unuſual Virtus of humility, without at- 
fe Ration and ſecret Pride. This appeared remark- 
able and natural in his whole life, which was 2 
continued inſtance of it, and what he propoſes to 
our imitation ; ſays he, take my yoke u pon you, 
5 and learn of me, for I am meek and jowly' in ſpi- 
„ rit.” And St. Paul, „let this mind be in yo 
which was in Chrift Jeſus, who being in the form 


God, thought it no robbery to be equal with 8 * 
bu 


= 


* 
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but made himſelf of no repuration (having emptied 


4 


* 


himſelf of majeſty and glory) and took upon him 
the form of a ſetvant, A0 was made in the like- 
neſs of man; and being found in faſhion as a man, 
he humbled. himſelf, and became obe dient uato 
death, even the death of the croſs.” Here was hu- 
mility indeed] from ſo great a height, the top of 
glory and majeſty, to ſtoop ſo low as to the loweſt 
pitch of meanneſs and miſery. How thould this 
ſhame and confound the pride of the ſons of men, 
to ſee the ſon of God ſo humble? there is no 
virtue we have ſo much reaſon to imitate, and 
vet there is none we perform, with ſo little in- 
clination, We know that we have no cauſe to 
be proud, for pride was not made for man, and 
therefore it no way becomes us; and yet we know 
not how to be humble. Let the example of our 
Lord's humility bring down the haughtineſs of 
men, let us confider how he abaſed him!elf, and 
then become * vile in our own eyes; abhor our- 
ſelves in: duſt and aſnes-. Ag ann,, 
: His contempt of the world, the enjoy ment and 
«pleaſures. of it, was ſuch, that he had not ſo much 
as a ſettled abode and habitation ; nay, he was in 
a more deſtitute condition than the Erute creatures; 
for he hicaſelf tells us, the foxes have holes, and 
f * the birds of the air have neſts, but the ſon of man 
* hath not where to lay his head: Not that he 
expects us to imitate him in this particular; for 
be. might, and we may lawfully poſſeſs and enjoy the 
good things of life; but to teach us not to overprize 
them, not too earneſtly to ſeek, nor too inordi- 
. nately to love them. That as he deſpiſed them, 
ſo we ſhould not admire and doat on them; as he 
poſſeſſed them not, ſo we ſhould not ſet our hearts 
and affections on them; and as he preferred doing 
good, to all this world's enjoy ments, ſo we ſhould. 
value tem poral bleſſings, only in order to that 
r 1 end. 
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292 Of imitating the Diſc. XC. 
end. And his exceſſive kindneſs to us was ſuch, 
as men rarely ſhew to their beſt friends, or the 
beſt of men, and what no man ever ſhewed to 
his enemies; peradventure fot a good man one would 


even dare to die, but in this was God's love ma- 
nifeſted, that whilſt we were finners, Chriſt died 
for us. And tb is pattern of love our Saviour 
recommends to our imitation. This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another, as I have 
loved you; greater love than this hath no man, 


that a man lays down his life for his friend.“ 


The higheſt pitch of human friendfhip that ever 
was, is to die for his friend, But our Lord died, 
not for his friends, but his enemies, that he might 
make them his friends, by gaining them to obey 
his laws; ye are my friends, if ye do whatſoever 
* I command you.“ Here 1s a pattern of the high- 
eſt and moſt unuſual love; not that every man by 


virtue of this example, is to lay down his life for | 


another, it being impracticable; but that as Chriſt 
died for a common good, ſo we ought to bear that 


common affection to mankind, eſpecially to ſuch. 


as are endeared to us, as to be ready by our ſingle 
kfe, if there is occafion, to redeem ch 8 
ny of our brethren, and expoſe ourſelves to ſave 
them. | 1 
The life of our bleſſed Saviour is alſo a pattern of 
ſuch virtues as are moſt uſeful and beneficial te 
others; in being ready to do good to all perions, by 
inſtructing their ignorance, ſupplying their wants, 


ſpiritual and temporal; by reſolving their doubts,. 


comforting them in trouble, healing their diſeaſes 
and infirmities; and what he did in methods mira- 
culous and extraordinary, we muſt do by ordinary 
means, and fuch as are in our power. He alſo uſed 
an unwearied diligence in this work ; for daily he 
went about doing good; he took delight in this 
employment, he eſteemed it his happineſs, and 2 

| | | greater 


e lives of 


** 
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greater felicity to confer, than to receive benefits; 
* he thought it more bleſſed to give, than to re- 


ſion to others, in conſidering their weakneſs, and 
complying with them in lawful. and indifferent 
things. St. Paul urgeth our Lord's example to 
Chriftians, ** we that are ſtrong, ought to bear the 
infirmities of the weak, and not to pleaſe ourſelves. 
For even - Chriſt pleaſed not himſelf.” Where 
we have liberty and can yield, we ought to abate 
of our Own humour, for the good and edification 
of others; and not ftifly inſiſt on leſſer things, 
to the hindrance of greater good; even Chriſt 
pleaſed not himſelf. He who had all authority to 
command, who could not err, and had all right to 
be obeyed, yet condeſcended to the weakneis and 
iafirmities of others, and in things indifferent did 
not conſult his on inclination, but their intereſt 
and edification; and as what greatly conduceth 
to the benefit of all ſocieties, both civil and eccl ſi- 
aſtical, he gave us the example of an obedient and 
peaceable temper, conforming not only to divine 
but human laws, giving to Cæſar the things 
© which are Cæſar's, and to God the things which 
* are God's;” inſomuch, that being poor and 
unable to pay tribute to Cæſar when demanded, 
he choſe rather to work a miracle, than appear diſ- 
obedient. And in religious concerns, as to the 
obſervance of days and times, he not only con- 
formed to all divine inſtitutions, but to human ap= 
pointments and uſage in things of an innocent, 
indifferent nature; with great prudence ſteering a 
middle courſe between ſuperſtition and faction, 
giving all Chriſtians herein a pattern, how to de- 
mean themſelves in like caſes, with great peace- 
ableneſs and obedience. And our Lord not only 
gave us the example of a pea eable and uniting 
ſpirit, but bequeaths it as his laſt legacy; peace 
© I leave with you, my peace I give unto you; and 

| U3 he 


4 ceive.“ No leſs remarkable was his condeſcen- 
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he pray 85 1 God would preſerve this ſpirit af 
peace and unity among Chriſtians; to the end of ; 
the world. Neithet pray I for theſe alone, mean 
_ ing his diſciples, - but for them alſo Which ſhall 
„believe on me, through their word; that is, for 
* all Chriſtlans to the end of the world ; that they 
all may be one, as thou father art in me, and 1 
*in thee, that they alſo may be one in us; that 
«©. the world m3 * believe that. thou haſt ſent 
ne, 

And our Saviour is a pattern to us of ſuch virtues, 
as are moſt hard ar d difficult to be practiſed; ; ſuch as. 
ſelf-denial, meekneſs, forgivene!is of injuries, con- 
tentment, and patien e under ſufferings. He deni- 
ed his own life, and ſuitered whatever God Pleaſed. 

l came down from heaven, ſa) s he, not to do mine 
0 own will, but the will of him that ſent me: be 
renounced his own will, in obedience to the will of 
God. And when nature declined. thoſe dreadful 
ſuflerings at the apprehenſion of their approaching; 
yet he confidered his duty, and made his inclination 
ſubmittoit; ſaying, ** O my father, if this cup may 
* not pals from me, except I drink it, thy will be 
* done.” That he might do good to mankind, he 
was contented to be eſteemed one of the worſt of men, 
to undergo reproach, to be called an impoſtor, a 
ſeducer of the people, a ſeditious perſon, and to be 

= judged more worthy of death, than the gr-ateft ma- 
v2 lefactor Thus was the ſon of God abaſed and vili- 
fied, that he might be a perſect pattern to us of this 
difficult virtue of ſelf-denial. Here is an example 
that hath both argument and encouragement to per. 


ſuade us to the like imitation. And was he who had d 
ſo regular a will and inclination, contented to have N 
it crucified and contradicted? Did he who bad al t 
unqueſtionable right to all the riches and enjoy ments X 
of the world; renounce them all, and embrace po- z 


Prey! ? Did he, to | whoſe deep wildem and judg- 
ment 
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ment all mankind ought to ſubmit, condeſgend ta 
the weakneſs 6f others, and not pleaſe himſelt? 
Did he, who, never did any thing to flain or ble- - - 
miſh his reputation, patiently bear all forts of fan- 
der and reproach ? and ſhall we think much to den 
ourſelves in any of theſe? ſuch an example is of 
greater force and authority than any precept, And 
if he thus denied himfelf, how ought we; fince 
« the diſciple is not greater than his maſter, nor the 
e ſervant mg ie 8 
 Meelkneſs'is alſo a very difficult virtue, if we con- 
ſider the infirmity of human nature, and our fre- 
quent temptations to paſſion and anger. Moſes, the 
greateſt of all prophets, and the meekeſt man upon 
earth, fell into an irregular paſſion. But our bleſ- 
ſed Lord, tho” perperually aſſaulted with the high» 
eſt provocations, always maintained 'a meek ard 
even ſpirit, The dulneſs of his diſciples afforded 
a great trial of patience, yet his worſt words were, 
O unwiſe and flow of heart to believe! how 
long ſhall I ſuffer you ?” When in the height of 
his ſorrow and trouble his diſciples fell aſleep, tho 
he reproves their drowſineſs, yet he immediately 
excuſes it, © can ye not watch with me one hour? 
« the ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is weak.” 
In all his actions he was perfectly meek and lowly 
of ſpirit, yet lived and died almoſt under con- 
tinual provocations to anger and reſentment, not. 
only from his friends and followers, but from all 
forts of perſons : for if the moſt ſpiteful reproaches 
and injurious ufage, the moſt cruel perſecutions and 
ſufferings z if the contradiction of ſinners whom he 
came to fave; if their malice, joined to the greateſſ 
ingratitude; if all theſe are provocations of a high 
nature, he was almoſt continually exerciſed With 
them; and yet under them all, he behaved with the 
utmoſt meekneſs, anſwering their bitteteſt reproaches 
and moſt cruel uſage, either with calm reaſpnipgg 


U 4 
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or meek filence; that by the reaſonableneſs and 
meekneſs of his anſwers and carriage, he might con- 
vince or mollify them; and tho' it had little effect, 

et this was his method to the laſt. And as the ma- 
lice of his enemies was invincible, ſo was his meek- 
neſs. When in the extremity of his ſufferings, the 
highprieſts and people reviled bim, and infulted 
over his miſery in a moſt barba rous manner; inſtead 
of rebuking them in anger, he prays to God on 
their behalf; Father, forgive them, for they know 
© not what they do.“ And all this meekneſs and 
patience he ſuffered, to leave us an example, 
* that we might follow his ſteps.” And the ſame, 
as to his readineſs to forgive injuries. It is eaſy to 
give precepts of forgiveneſs, to bid © men love 
their enemies, bleisthem thatcurſe, and do good 
* to them that hate them, and to forgive our bro- 
© ther,” without flirt or limit; but the practice is 
exceeding difficult. We find it hard to paſs by a little 
provocation, to ſuppreſs the thought of revenging 
a very ſmall affront and indignity offered us; but 
much more difficult is it, perfectly to forgive, to 
love our enemies, to pray for and do them good: 
and therefore our bleſſed Saviour nut only enjoined 
us in our daily pray ers, to beg mercy and forgiveneſs 
of God upon this only condition, that we forgive 
others; but to allure us more powerfully to the 
practice, he hath given us an example of it, in the 
whole courſe of his life. He forgave his enemies 
all their ill will towards him, all their vile and ma- 
licious uſage; and even at his death, whent he pro- 
vocations were greateſt and moſt violent, in the very 
agony and anguiſh of his ſuffering, he with his 
laſt breath declared his free forgiveneis of them, his 
perfect charity to them, by his fervent prayer, 


father, forgiye them, they know not what they 
. do.“ | 
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Another virtue was his contentedneſs in a mean 


and poor condition. He was deſtitute of the ne- 


ceflary ſupports of life; he lived generally on the 
charity of others, and when that failed, he mains». 
tained himſelf by miracle; and yet always preſfery- | 
ed a conſtant evenneſs and ſerenity of mind, v ĩth- 
out anxious care, what he ſhould eat, or drink, 
* or wherewithal to be clothed.” He never mur- 
mured at the unequal providence” of God, nor be- 
came diſcontented and envious at the plenty and 
Fe of others; no man was ever poorer than 
he. yet no man ever more contented: which is 
not only an example of contentment to thoſe who 
are in the extremity of want, but to thoſe alſo, 
who are in better circumſtances. A narrow for- 
tune is riches, in compariſon of none; a compe- 
r is plenty compared with poverty. If then 
the ſon of God, he, who was heir of all things, was 
deſtitute of all things, and yet contented to be 
ſo, ſhall we murmur and repine, if we are in 
the ſame circumſtances? therefore if the provi- 
| dence of God, thould ſee fit to reduce us to the 
loweſt condition of want, we have no reaſon for 
diſcontent ; much leſs, if he affords us a compe- 
tency, _ ER 

Ihe laſt virtue I ſhall inſtance, is patience under 
ſufferings, and reſignation to the will of God; and 
of this virtue, our Saviour was the greateſt ex- 
ample that ever was; his whole life, from his birth 
to his death, being- made up of perſecution and 
patience ; never was any ſorrow like unto his ſor- 
row, wherewith the Lord afflicted him in the day 
of his fierce wrath,” His patience was greater 
than any man's ever was, not only as he ſuffered 
more than any of the ſons of men, but becauſe he 
ſuffered without cauſe, being perfectly innocent, and 
free from the leaſt guilt; ſo that the greatneſs of 
our Lord's ſufferings, conſidered with his perfect 
| | 4000s 
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innocency, gives his example a peculiar force and 
advantage above all others; and the apoſtle recom- 
mends it to us, as the moſt perfect and powerful, 
ct Wherefore, ſeeing we alſo are encompaſſed about 
tas with ſuch' a cloud of witneſſes, let us run with 
<< patience the race that is ſet before us, looking 
< unto Jeſus, the author and finiſher of our faith ; 
« who for the joy that was ſet before him, endur- 
« ed the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhame. Confider 
* him who endured ſuch contradiction of ſinners 
„ againſt himſelf, leſt ye be weary and faint in 
« your minds.” Such coniradiction of finners \ 
ſuch as no man ever endured; and yet he bure all 
this, not with a ſtoical and ſtupid inſenſibility, but 
with true patience. No man had greater appre- 
henſions, and a more tender ſenſe of ſuffering, than 
he had. He was poſſeſſed, not only of the more 
manly virtues of wiſdom, reſolution, and con- 
fancy ; but even of the ſofter paſſions of human 
nature: meekneſs, compaſſion, grief, and a tender 
ſenſe of pain and ſuffering ; he took our infir- 
* mities, and bore our grief. This he expreſſed 
in his agony in the garden, and by his behaviour 
on the croſs. He did not deſpiſe pain, but dread- 
ed, and yet ſubmitted to it; he did not outbrave 
his ſufferings, but felt and endured them decently. 
He had a human ſenſe of them, but bore them with 
a divine patience and reſignation to the will of 
God, when he ſaw them coming; and during their 
continuance, he expreſſed a great ſenſe of pain, with- 
out the leaſt impatience. And herein he was a per- 
fect pattern to mankind ; not giving us an extra- 
vagant example of bravery, and ſturdy reſolution ; _ 
ut what was much better for us, of patient ſub- 


miſſion to the will of God, under a great ſenſe 


of ſuffering, —And now 71 will conclude all, with a 
few inferences. 


Such 
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Such then is the example of our Lord's life, as 
to be calculated for all capacities and condĩtiaus, 
for the iſe and the weak, the rich and the poor 
perfect as is poſſible, yet obvious to common imi- 
tation, and fitted for the general direction of mans. 
kind, in all forts of virtue and goodneſs. A liſe 
pure, without any mixture of imperfection; humble 
without, meannels of ſpirit ; innocent without weak 
neſs. He was wiſe without cunning; conſtant in 
doing good, without oſtentation; vir tuous without 
vanity ;, heroical without tranſport; a life even aud 
of one tenor; quiet, without noiſe and tumult ; al- 

ways employed in the work of God, and in doiny 

the greateſt benefit and advantage to men. And 
who would not write after a copy ſo bea: and 
yet ſo familiar, fo fit for our ĩmitation? who would 
not be ambitious, to live the life of the ſon of 
God, when he was pleaſed, to become and live as 
the fon, of man ? This pattern, now propoſed to. 
us, is the example of one whom we ought to 
love and reverence above any: It is the example 
of our Lord and maſter, our ſovereign and ſa- 
viour, the founder of our religion, the author 
and finiſher of our faith: It is the example of 
our beſt friend, and greateſt benefiftor ; of him 
who laid down his lite for us, and ſealed his love 
to us with his own blo d. How powerfully then 
ſhould ſuch a pattern recommend goodneſs, kindneſs 
and compaſſion to us; who have received from it 
ſo much comfort and advantage? Had not the ſon 
of God commiſerated our caſe, pitied and relieved 
us in cur wretched condition, we had been paſt 
all remedy, and extremely miſerable for ever. All 
the kindneſs, compaſſion, mercy, and forgiveneſs, 
which he would have us practiſe to others, he 
himſelf firſt exerciſed towards us. He that com- 
mands us to do good to others, was our great 
benefaclor; ; he that requires us to forgive our ene- 
mies, 
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mies, ſhed his own blood to obtain forgiveneſs of 
our fins ; and while we were his enemies, he laid 
down his life for us, making himfelf the example 
of that goodneſs, he would have us ſhew unto 
—_— And what remains, but this ſhort expoſtu- 
on: „ 
Are any of us reduced to poverty and want? 
Let us remember him, who, though Lord of all, 
had not where to lay his head; who being rich 
(in glory) for our ſakes became a beggar, that we 
through his poverty might be made rich. Are 
we perſecuted, or exerciſed with ſufferings and re- 
proaches? Let us run with patience the race 
that is ſet before us, looking unto Jeſus, the au- 
thor and finiſher of our faith; who for the joy 
that was ſet before him, endured the croſs, de- 
Ipi ing the ſhame. Are we difcouraged in well 
doing? Let us confider him who endured ſuch 
contra iction of finners againſt himſelf, leſt we 
are weary and faint in our minds. And if the ſon 
of God humbled, and emptied himſelf of all his 
glory, was deſpiſed and reviled of men, ought we 
to be puffed up with pride? Shall we be covetous 
and thirſt after the things of this world, when the 
Jon of God defpiſed and trampled on them? Shall 
we flight and contemn the poor, or rather not 
eſteem them; when the ſon of God became mean 
and low for our ſakes; and whoſe irdigent condi- 
_ in the world hath made poverty, not only 
tolerable, but glorious? Can we be peevith, fro- 
ward, and angry, on every little occaſion; when 
we conſider the meekneſs of the ſon of God, 
with what ſincerity and evenneſs of mind he be- 
haved, under great and continual provocation ? 
Shall we be diſcontented in any condition; when 
we conſider how contented the fon of God was, in 
a ſtate the'meaneſt and moſt deſtitute ; how perfect- 
Iy reſigned to the will of his heavenly father in all 
= events ? 
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events? Shall we ſeparate from the communion of 
the church of God, on pretence of ſomething we | 
think amiſs, leſs pure and perfect, which always 
will be here; when the fon of God lived and 
died in the communion of a church, guilty of great 
corruptions, both in doctrine and practice, ſuch às 
with no juſt reaſon can be objected to ours? Stall 
we reſent injuries, ſlanders, and calumnies ſo hei- 
nouſly, as to be out of all patience ; when we 
confider with what meekneſs of temper, and how 
_ undiſturbed, the ſon of God bore all theſe ? Who 
when he was reviled, he reviled not again; when 
he ſuffered, he t::reatened not; but committed him- 
ſelf to him that judgeth righteouſly, and poſſeſſed 
his ſoul in patience. And do we expect to be 
better tteated than he was? If perfect innocence 
was contented to be traduced, and evil ſpoken of, 
to be ſlandered and perſecuted ; ſhall we who are 
great and guilty ſinners, think to eſcape better, 
than ene who was fo infinitely good and perfect! 
The ſervant is not greater than the Lord; and 
jf they have perſecuted me, (ſays our Saviour) 
«© they will alſo perſecute you.” Can we entertain 
thoughts of revenge, when we have ſuch a pattern 
before us, who poured out his blood for the expia- 
tion of the guilt of them that ſhed it; and ſpent 
his laſt breath in charitable prayers, for his. be- 
trayers and murderers? *©* Lord, endue us with the 
* like temper, but do not try us with the like ſuf- 
* ferings.” | 
Thus by ſetting the example of our Lord before 
us, and keeping this pattern always in our eye, 
we may continually correct our own errors and 
defects, all the diftempers of our minds, the faults 
and the irregularities of our lives; we may from. 
ſuch an example be ſtrongly excited, and ſweetly 
led to the practice of virtue and goodnefs, And 
let 
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let us not be diſcouraged by the conſideration of 
our own weakneſs; for he who hath given us 
ſuch an example of virtue, will alſo give us, if we 
ſeek for it, his holy ſpirit to aſſiſt and enable us to 
conform ourſelves to this pattern of our Lord and 
maſter, and to NO. the bleſſed ons! of his moſt 
bog oh * Ft, 
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Pal. cxii. 4. 1296 : 4 | 
To the upright there ariſeth light in the dark- 
F241 14 neſs, | | 


H I 8 pſalm ſeems to be an erplieation or 
paraphraſe on the words of St. Paul; god 
0 Abels hath the promiſe of this life, as well as of 
5 that which is to come.” And here we have a 
deſcription of the pious man, and of his bleſſedneſs 
in this life. His piety is deſcribed in the following 
terms: He is one who fears God, and delights. in 
his commandment. He is righteous and upright in 
his converſation. He is prudent, and guides his 
affairs with diſcretion. He has a great ſenſe. of 
God, on whom his heart is fixed, truſting in the 
Lord. He is charitable, gracious and full of com- 
paſſion; he ſheweth favour and lendeth; he hath 

diſperſed and given to the poor, —His bieffedneſs 

is thus repreſented; his poſterity ſhall be great and 
happy, his ſeed ſhall be mighty upon earth, the ge- 
neration of the upright mall be bleſſed. His for- 
tune ſhall be ample and plentiful; riches and plen- 
teoulneſs ſhall be in his houſe. His fame and re- 
putation ſhall be lafting, his righteouſneſs remaineth 
for ever, he ſhall be had in everlaſting remem- 
brance. His honour, power and dignity ſhall ex- 
Cite the envy of the wicked ; his horn ſhall be ex- 
alted with honour, the wicked ſhall ſee it and. be 
grieved. TOP he ſhall be ſafe and _— 
trouble- 
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troubleſome times. To the upright there ariſetn 
light in the darkneſs. Such light ſhall ariſe to an 

upright man in evil times, as that he ſhall not be 
moved, neither ſhall he be afraid of evil tidings; for 

His heart is eſtabliſhed, and be ſhall not hijo, un- 
til he ſees his deſire upon his enemies; or, is de- 

livered out of bis diſtre s. 

Of theſe ſeveral characters aſcribed to a pious 
man, I ſhall recommend to your preſent conſidera- 
tion his uprightnets ; and of the ſeveral inſtances of 

| his hleſſedneſs. ſhall! only obſerve thoſe of tafety and 
ſecurity, in times perilous and troubleſome. To 
the upright there arifeth light in the darkneſs. The 
character of the perſon to whom the pro iſe of 
bleſſedneſs is made, is the upright man, or a man 
of honeſty and integrity. By uprightneſs is meant, 
the conformity of a man's mind to the eternal rules 
of righteouſneſs, and the agreement of his actions 


do the principles of his mind: ſo that, in general, 


an upright man is one who in all things foliov's the 
dictates of his conſcience, and makes his duty the 
rule of his ations. But the more lively to difplay 
his amiable qualities to our imitation, it will be pro- 
per to confider him more particularly with reſpect 
to God and men; both as to his religion, and his 
civil converſation, | 0 Dee 
A religious carriage towards God, is eſſentially 
neceſſary to uprightneſs. * He that walketh in up- 
* rightneſs, fareth the Lord.“ Take away religion 
and the fear of God, the foundation of uprightneſs 
is deſtroyed. He that hath no ſenſe of God and 
religion can never think himſelf bound to obſerve 
any rules in his actions and behaviour, but what 
are ſubſervient to 'his private, ſenſual and worldly 
intereſt ; and conſequently whatever is incontiftent 
therewith, be it never fo baſe, vile and injurior 
he may act and execute without reſtraint, whenever 
_. atemptation offers; and yet think himſelfas 4 
| | al 
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and his actions as commendable, as if he had been 
truly honeſt and virtuous, n. 
He therefore that is an upright man, hath a ſe- 
ious and hearty ſenſe of God and religion on his 
mind, and is ever careful to preſerve and encreaſe it. 
But then he is not contented with a mere ſpeculative 
belief, an outward profeſſion of religious truths ; 
bat he has them ſo impreſſed on his heart, as to in- 
fluence his whole life and converſation. He thinks 
it not ſufficient to be orthodox in his opinions, or 
a member of a true church; zealous in maintaining 
and promoting the right way; but he ſtrives to live 
as he believes, to practiſe ſuitably to the profeſſion 
be makes. As he holds faſt the form of godlineſs, 
ſo he is careful to expreſs the power of it, in an in- 
nocent, virtuous lite, He bes not up his princi- 
ples to advance his intereſt, or pleaſe a party; but he 
believes what appears true, and profiles it becauſe 
it is his duty. He neither chuſes his religion out of 
worldly conſiderations, nor leaves it on ſuch mo- 
tives ; but is reſolute and conſtant in bearing teſti- 
mony to the truth, againſt all oppofition. He is 
one who thinks religion too ſacred to be proſtituted 
to mean purpoſes ; and therefore never uſes it as an 
inſtrument to ſerve any baſe end, tho* he was ture 
thereby to compaſs his deſigns. He is a man who 
does not place his religion in outward forms and ſer- 
vices, but hath a nobler ſenſe of God than to think 
ſuch things are pleafing to him : And therefore his 
principal concern is about the great indiſpenſable du- 
ties of Chriftianity ; the weightier matters of the 
law, juſtice, mercy and faith.” He hath the ever- 
laſting notions and differences of good aud evil, 
deeply engraven in his heart ; and how to practice the 
one and avoid the other, is his chief ſtudy. He en- 
dea vours uprightly and ſincerely to obſerve all God's 
commands; calls no fin little, becauſe his temper 
inclines lim to it; but at all times preſerves an uni- 
YOL. Mh- pF : form 
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form averſion to whatever is evil. He is an utter 
enemy to all ſactions in religion, and tho' he loves 
truth, is not leſs concerned for peace. He is better 


pleaſed with his charity to compoſe and reconcile 


religious differences, than with all his {kill and abi- 
lities to diſpute them; for he knows that love is 
more acceptable to God, than a right opinion, 
Laſtly, he is religious without noiſe, and uſes no 
little arts to make his piety known. He ſeeks not 
the praiſe of men, but ſtudies only to approve him- 


ſelf to God; and is therefore as careful of his 


thoughts as of his actions. He fears God and regards 
his duty as much when no one ſees him, as if the 


eyes of all were upon him. Theſe are the great 


inftances of uprightneſs as to religion. And who- 
ever makes good theſe characters, may reaſonably 
conclude himfelf an honeſt man towards God, a 


true Iſraelite indeed, in whom there is no guile. 


If we take a view of the upright man in his civil 
converfation, as to his carriage and demeanor towards 


men; it will be proper to confider him as a private 


perſon, anda magiſtrate. As a private perſon, he 


will fo frame and model his whole converſation, 


take fuch a prudent and diligent care of himſelt, 
and his own good, as is conſiſtent with, and tends 
to promote the good and happineſs of othefs. He 
conſiders that every man has a right to be happy as 
well as himſelf; and ſince none can be ſo, without 
the aſſiſtance of others, he thinks it reaſonable that 
he ſhould contribute his endeavours towards it. 
Theſe being the main principles of his mind, he is 


careful that his actions and whole converſation are 


ſuitable thereto. He is therefore exactly juſt in all 
his dealings, not knowingly doing wrong or injury 
to any one, tho” he could gain ever ſo much, without 
being diſcovered. He is faithful to his truſt, never 
taking advantage of another's credulity, nor abuſ- 


ing the confidence repoſed in him, He isa manof 


* 
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great candour, of ſweet and obliging behaviour 
careful not to ſuffer: by good- nature, and yet ready 
to be kind and aſſiſt others, unleſs altended with 
: C4 h 1 6 1. A 
great / inconvenience. to himſelf; but what he once: 
. promiſes he punctually performs, tho? it be pfeju- 

dicial to him. He is a man that loves, and is as 
tender of a good name and reputation as any one 
put ſcorns to uſe any evil arts to procure or preſerve 
it. He hates mean and ſervile compliances, and 
will not ſpeak or act againſt the ſenſe of his o. n 
mind, to humour any man. Flattery and diſſimulation 
he abhors, envy and detract ion he is above. He never 
leſſens another to make himſelf greater, nor repines 
at his neighbour's proſperity.* e puts a fair con- 
ſtruction on men's words and actions, rather con- 
cealing a fault than report it worſe than it is. He 
hopes and thinks the beſt of all men, and does the 
moſt good he can. He is plain, free and open in 
his carriage; bis words and thoughts always go to- 
gether. - Though he is watchful of opportunities to 
do himſelf good, and is careful to avoid dangers, 
yet he never uſes indirect means to benefit or ſe- 
cure. himſelf. He ſcorns to take advantage of any 
man's neceſſities, nor will undermine 'another to 
effect his own deſigns. Deceit and colluſion are 
ſtrangers to his dealing. He efteems a cunning 
intriguing man no better than a knave. In a word, 
all his deſigns are honeſt and juſt, ſuch as tend to 
the good of the community, as well as his own, 
but to no man's loſs and detriment ; and the means 
be makes uſe of to obtain his deſigns are ſo fair, 
that he cares not who knows them. This is the 
man that is upright in his converſation towards men. 
The man that to the wiſdom of the ſerpent, joins 
the innocence and ſimplicity of the dove. 

Thus much of the upright man, as a private 
perſon; let us now view him under a more conſpi- 
ous character, and as a magiftrate, intruſted with 
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the management of public affairs. And here we 

ſhall find him actuated by the ſame principles, and 
purſuing the ſame deſigns we have beforementioned; 
only his virtues, having another ſphere and object, 
require a different conſideration. The great thing 
he pfopoſes by accepting any office, is the glory of 
God and the public good; the honour and dignity of 
the place, and other worldly advantages are but ſe- 

condary conſiderations with him. He ſtudies not to 
ingratiate himſelf with men, but to diſcharge a good 
cConſcience. He has courage and reſolution to do 
what is fit, juſt, and conducive to the public good; 
not diſcouraged from his duty, by the menaces of 

: the mighty, nor the murmurings of the multitude. 
| He reſolves not haſtily, but maturely deliberatesard 
conſiders before he determines. He does nothing 
precipitately, but impartially weighs what is repre- 

_ ſented to him. His ears are open to all parties; 
he debates without paſſion, prejudice or prepoſ- 
ſeſſion. Neither profit nor friends can corrupt him, 
to act in matters of right, contrary to his inward 
ſenſe. His care and ſtudy is chiefly employed on the 
public. He is ever ſedulous to maintain the wor- 
thip and ſervice of God, to defend and encourage 
true religion; to ſuppreſs. vice and debauchery, 
impiety and irreligion. He is a father to the poor, 
and the cauſe which he knoweth not, he ſearcheth | 
out; he breaketh the jaws of the wicked, and | 
piucketh the ſpoils out of his teeth.” He ſtudi- WF | 
ouſly endeavours to preſerve his allegiance to hs MW 7 
prince, and his fidelity to the public; neither in- 1: 
vading the rights of the one, nor injuring the liber- W c 
ties of the other. By his prudence and modera-W k 
tion he will endeavour to extinguiſh growing flames, 


and not add fuel to them; but will calm and all a 
mens jealouſies, rather than excite and encreaſe cl 
them. To conclude; he is a man that fears God m 

and honours the king, obeys the laws, and meddles lo. 
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not with them that are given to change.—T ſhall 
now. proceed to repreſent the advantages and pri- 
vileges, that an upright man enjoys in evil and dan- 
erous times. To the upright therefore there 
* ariſeth light in darkneſs.” By darkneſs is here 
meant any kind of ſtreights, difticulties or adverk- 
ties. By light we are to underſtand either guidance 
and direction, ſafety and defence, or peace and joy, 
which ariſeth to the upright man, And ___ 
© To the upright man there ariſeth light in the 
* darkneſs,” taking light for guidance and direction. 
Be the times never ſo dark, he hath this happineſs, 
that he is rarely at a loſs how to conduct himſelf. 
He of all others moſt eaſily ſees his way, it being 
plain, . eaſy and ftrait before him; but the ways of 
vice and wickedneſs are extremely rough and 
crooked. Whoever purſues evil deſigns, and is a 
ſlave to baſe affections, muſt neceſſarily be entangled 
in perpetual labyrinths; for having many different 
and inconſiſtent ends to purſue, he muſt unavoidably 
be often at a loſs how to behave himſelf. If he goes 
this way, then ſomething will be diſcovered which 
he ſtudiouſly endeavoured to conceal ; if that way, 
then ſome man or party is diſobliged, whoſe intereſt 
he ſtood in need of; if he takes a third way, per- 
haps he then deſtroys his main deſign, Such diffi-. 
culties and perplexities always attend the man of 
| WI intrigue, and every one who walks not uprightly. 
- W But the contrary of this is the lot of the upright 
$ man. For ho Las only one end to purſue, and that 
is, to diſcharge a good conſcience. By this all his 
-W concerns are regulated; and of conſequence, he 
-W fath no claſhing of intereſts to perplex his delibera - 
„tions; no little turns to be ſerved ; all his reſolutions 
1 zre eafily made, and he avoids moſt of thoſe diffi. 
{ey culties which entangle others. His counſels and 
methods are always the ſame, and he is never at a 
loſs to behave himſelf on any emergency. H.s way 
| & 3 | is 
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to ſtand in need of great advice and deliberatio 
yet the upright man hath vaſtly 1 the advanitage of 
others. Becauſe he always enjoys the free uſe of his 
intellectual powers, can exert his reaſon to its higheſt 
perf:Aion and, greats ſt advantage ; Whereas the 
man who has finifter ends to purſue, by indirect 
methods, is fadly clouged in his diſcerning faculties, 
ſo as to hinder him from diſtinguiſhing rightly, 
whereby he commits many blunders and miliakes, 
For whoever fraines his mind by. other meaſures 
than thoſe of honefty and conſclence; whoever 
| intemperately purſues his private ends, or is a //aye 
to inordinate paſſions of any fort ; theſe things 
will ſo hiafs his ſoul, as to render him incapable of 
making a true judgment of iy hat i is right ; and ex- 
poſe him to many dangerous errors in the manage- 
ment of his affairs, even in matters of little diffi- 
culty. But the upright man is not obnoxious to 
any of theſe inconveniencies ; for having no turns to 
ſerve, but what are good and honeſt, nor no private 
affoQions or paſſions to be gratified ; his; concep- 
tions of things are according to their nature, his 
determinations and reſolutions are reaſonable and 
proper, ſuch as become the occaſion. As his main 
deſign is to do in all inſtances what is beſt, ſo that 
preſerves him from | miſtaking what is fo. His rea- 
ſon and underſtanting are free and at liberty, and 
when any difficulty ariſes, he of all men is moſt 
likely to get out of it with eaſe, 
And yet if we take light for ſafety and ſecurity, 
for defence and protection; an upright man in the 
worſt of times may, above all others, promiſe theſe 
things to himſelf; he that walketh uprightly walketh 
ſurely. 


Diſc. XI. an apright'man 


principally intended by the Pfalmiſt. The 2 


here ſaid to ariſe to the upright in darkneſs, 
chiefly reſpects his ſecurity from danger, in times 


of great calamity ; as appears from what follows, 


« He ſhall not be moved forever; he ſhall not be 
afraid of evil tidings, his heart ſhall not ſhrink, 
„ till he ſees his defire upon his enemies.“ And 
this ſecurity in times of danger the upright man 
may expect, becauſe uprightneſs doth in its own 
nature ' conduce thereto; and is what alſo intitles 


him to God's more particular protection. As by 
* wickedneſs a city is overthrown, ſo by the blet- 
fing of the upright, it is exalted,” Every u 


right man is really a benefactor to the public. And = 
if any one can in reaſon hope to eſcape the violence 


and iniquity of bad times, the man of honeſty and 


integrity, he who is upright in all his ways, is 


the moſt likely to ſucceed therein ; becauſe he of 


all others takes the ſureſt method to preſerve him- 
ſelf ; he is leaſt obnoxious to the malice, envy, or 
rapine of open enemies, or pretended friends. So 
that uprightneſs and integrity 1s a ſhield and pro- 


tection. 

The upright man conducts himſelf in life with 
ſo much prudence, as to avoid thoſe rocks, on 
which others ſplit and are ruined. The deſtruction 
of men, even in the worſt of times, is generally 
to be imputed to themſelves; either to the careleſs 


neglect of their own affairs, the laviſhneſs and in- 
temperance of their tongues, or to a buſy inter- 


meddling with the concerns of others. Such things 
as theſe commonly bring misfortunes on men, and 
are the foundation of all thoſe ſtraits and difficulties 
with which they are entangled, even in times of 
the greateſt calamity. But the upright man in a 


great meaſure is free therefrom, becauſe his prin- 


ciples oblige him to act directly oppoſite. His ways 
are ſo univerſally approved, that none will offer 
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ſurely. And indeed this ſeems to be what is 
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dim an injury, left it tends to their own detriment 

As heendeavoursto oblige all men, and by his con- 
duct to make every one his friend, and none his 
enemies; ſo when r difficult circumſtances at- 
tend him, he will eafily find thoſe who are ready 
to help and aſſiſt him. His converſation is ſo un- 
exceptionable, his management of affairs ſo pru- 
dent, that thoſe who don't love him, will not eaſily 
find an occaiion to do him injury. Such as have 
no acquaintance with him, yet having a good eſteem 
for honeſty and uprightneſs in general, will be ready 
to afford him what aſſiſtance they can; from a na- 
tural ſenſe, that a good man ſhould be protected, 
becauſe his caſe and circumſtances may one day be 
their own. Even thoſe who have loſt all ſenſe of 
good and evil, yet in order to preſerve their credit 
and intereſt with mankind, will think themſelves 
obliged not to oppreſs an upright man. 

But how ineffectual ſoever all human means may 
prove, to ſecure and preſerve an upright man, in 
evil times; yet he has fill an anchor more firm and 
ſtable to rely on, and which will not fail him; 
and that is the protection of God, and the care of 
his particular providence. Men may plot and de- 
ſign, order and contrive as they pleaſe, but ſtill od 
governs the world; and either blaſts their moſt fair 
and hopef i] projects, or if he ſuffers them to ſuc- 
ceed, turns them to what uſe and purpoſe he thinks 
beſt. And if God roles and diſpoſes all things,“ fo 
*© that not a ſparrow falls to the ground, without his 
* will,” in a more eſpecial manner doth he engage 
himſelf to take care of thoſe who walk uprightly 
before him. He hath promiſed to make their 
righteouſneſs as clear as the light, and their juſt 
dealing as the noon-day : That they ſhall not be 
confounded in perilous times, and in the days of 
death they ſhall have enough : Tho' they fall they 
ſhall not be caſt down, for the Lord upholdeth them 
with his hand; That be will be their ſtrength! in the 
| time 
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Diſc. XCI. an uprigbt nan. 3773 
tims of trouble; he will ſtand by and fave them 
from the ungodly, becauſe they put their truſt in 
him. It would be endleſs to produce the many 
paſſages in ſcripture to this purpoſe ; I ſhall there- , 
fore only add that remarkable one, wherein the up- 
right man, and his ſecurity in evil times, are de- 
ſcribed after a very particular manner. He that 
« walketh righteouſly and ſpeaketh uprightly ; that 
e deſpiſeth the gain of oppreſſions; that thaketh his 
hands from hol ing of bribes; that ſtoppeth his 
« ears from hearing of blood; and ſhutteth his eyes 
« from ſeeing evil: He ſhall dwell on high; his 
place of defence ſhall be the munitions of the 
« rocks; his bread ſhall be given him, his water 
«ſhall be ſure.” That is, whoever walks up- 
-rightly, and makes a conſcience of his ways; ſuch 
a man ſhall be always under the watchful care and 
ptotection of the divine providence. For God will 
not ſuffer him to fall into any great diftreſs ; but 
will afford him ſuch a portion of temporal good 
things, as to render his life eaſy and ſupportable, 
Experience generally verifies the truth of this; 
honeſt and upright men, in the midſt of public ca- 
lamities, for the moſt part eſcaping better than 
thoſe who are otherwiſe. Such, in their greateſt 
extremities, when no proſpect of deliverance from 
any human means have appeared, yet after a moſt 
ſtrange, extraordinary and unexpected manner, have 
m-t with ſyccqur and relief, And thus attended by 
the ſpecial providence of God, they have never been 
miſerable, however ſometimes afflicted, and de- 
prived of an ample fortune. | 
hut it muſt be acknowledged, that tho? piety 
and uprightneſs haye the promiſe of bleſſedneſs in 
this life, and which is generally made good; yet 
there are many inſtances to the contrary. God, 
for wiſe reaſons, may ſuffer an upright man to be 
oppreſſed, and perith in a gommon deſtruction, 
| without 
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without violating ſuch his promiſes; which can on- 
ly be meant to reſpect ordinary and common events. 
And even in this caſe, N will to the upright, 
«ariſe light in darkneſs. That is, light in the 
third Role we have given of the word, as implying 
peace, joy and comfort; according to the Pſal- 
miſt, light is ſown for the righteous, and gladneſs 
* for the upright in heart. Whatever afflictions 
the up N man ſuilers, he hath this advantage over 
others, t t he can more eafily bear them than they, 
without an any great diſturbance to himſelf; becauſe 
he enjoys the ſame calmneſs and ſerenity of mind, 
the Ne 7 quiet and contentment, that ever 
he did. Fe rather rejoices, than repines and grows 
diſcontented under 5 preſent 10 ufterings ; well 
knowing they are ſo ordered by the great governor 
of the world, for his good and benefit. This con- 
fideration effectualy ſupports him under all difficul- 
ties he conflicts with; that he is not only eaſy and 
quiet, but well pleaſed with the diſpenſations of the 
divine providence towards him, how ungrateful ſo- 
eyer to fleſh and blood. Let what will happen, he 
is full of peace and joy, not being diſappointed in 
his deſigas. His great aim was to pleaſe God, his 
conſcience aſſures him from God's word, that he 
has done it; and he waits for the happy time, when 
the ſecrets of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, and then 
doubts not of receiving approbation, and praiſe, 
and great reward ; and his life and death will veri- 
fy the Pfalmiſt's obſervation, © mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 


** man is peace. 


Diſcourſe 
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Jeſus ſaw Nathaniel coming to him, and faith 
of him, beheld an Iſraclite indeed, in 
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JI does not appear who this Nathaniel was, that 
1 our Saviour gave this extraordinary character 
of ; but he was certainly a good man, to deſerve ſo 
great a commendation. In treating of the virtue 
of tincerity, I ſhall confider it, with reſpect to God 
and man, As it reſpects God, it means the truth 
and ſincerity of our piety and devotion towards 
bim; as it regards man, it fignifies .a ſimplicity of 
mind and manners, in our converſation and beha- 
viour towards one another. As this grace or virtue 
reſpects God, it imports the truth and ſincerity of 
our piety towards him; that we heartily believe, 
fear and honour him; that the outward expreſſions 
of our wy and obedience, proceed from our in- 
ward apprehenfions of, and affections towards him; 
that we ſincerely love God and his truth, and rea- 
_ dily embrace it, whenever it be fairly propoſed to 
us. And becauſe ſincerity is the very ſubſtance of 
religion, it concerns us not only to endeayour after 
this temper and difpoſition, but to diſcover its na- 
ture and properties. I ſhall therefore mention 
ſome properties of a ſincere piety, by which we 
may know tte integrity of our hearts towards 
Ged. „ e 
Our piety is then fincere, when it proceeds from 
rational religious motives ; that is, when the prin- 
cipal and prevailing motives of our piety, are 2 
| | tue 


eee 


of religion and form of godlineſs, without the life 
and power of it. WE hs 
Another evidence of a ſincere piety is, when 
men are religious in private as well as in public. 
He is truly devout, who is ſo in his family and clo- 
ſet, where he hath no witneſs but God, and his 
own ſoul, as well as in the church. He is a real 
honeſt man, who as readily performs his word and 
promiſe when no proof can be made, no law com- 
pel him to it, as if there had been any number of 

witneſſes. He is ſincerely juſt, who will not wrong 
any man, tho' he could do it with the greateſt ſe- 
crecy and ſafety; nor impoſe upon another's igno- | 
rance and unſkilfulneſs, tho' ever ſo much to his 
own benefit and advantage. He is truly charitable, 
who chuſes to give his alms in ſecret, rather than 


in the ſight of men, He is fincerely grateful, who 
| | | — 
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on all proper occafions, acknowledges a kindneſs; - 
and requites a benefit to the relations of his deceaſed 
friend, when none but God and himſelf knew of 
the obligation. The ſincerity of any act of piery 
and virtue, may be known' by this evidence; and 
on the contrary a man muſt be a hypocrite, if he is 
not the ſame before God and his own conſcience, 
that he is in the ſight of men. Again, a ſincere 
piety conſiſts in the conſtant practice of . goodneſs, 
in the general courſe of our lives. The habits of 
any known fin, the wilful deliberate neglect of our 
duties, and even the ſingle act of more heinous 
crimes, will bring our fincerity in queſtion, and 
cannot be ſkreened under the name of infirmity. 
And he 1s not truly goud, who doth not ſeriouſly 
endeayour to be as good as he can, and to perform 
a ſincere, tho" not a perfect obedience to the laws 

r | | | | 
Another evidence of a ſincere piety is, that our 
obedience to God be uniform and univerſal, equally 
_ reſpecting all the laws of God, and every part of 
our duty. We muſt not regard ſome precepts of 
the law, and allow ourſelves in the breach or ne- 
gle of the reſt; obſerve the duties of one table 
of the law, and omit the other; no, nor obey all 
the commandments of God, one only excepted. 
For, he that keeps the whole law, faving that 
he offends in one point, 1s guilty of all. That is, 
his obedience is not ſincere to the reſt. We muft 
not therefore ſet the commandments of God at 
variance, the two tables one againſt another, leſt we 
break the whole law. And yet I fear ſome who 
make great profeſſions of piety, are not ſufficiently 
ſenfible of the obligation of the duties of the ſecond 
table; and of the excellency of thoſe graces and 
virtues, which reſpect our behaviour to one ano- 
ther. God did not give us laws only for his own 
ſake, but alſo to promote our own happineſs; and 
9 | therefore 
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therefore with our humble aud dutiful deportment 
towards himſelf, he requires the offices of juſtice 
and charity towar.'s others. He hath ſhewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do juſtice, to. loye 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. And 
our Saviour commands, that he who loveth God, 
ſhould love his brother al o. And yet it is too viſible, 
that many who make great profeſſions of piety to- 
wards God, are very defectiye in moral duties; very 
unpeaceable and turbulent, peevith and paſſionate, 
conceited and cenſorious, as if the meer profeſſion 
of godlineſs could exempt them from the Practice of 
Chriſtian virtues. Men may be devout and zealous 
in religion, nice and ſcrupulous about the worſhip 
and ſervice of God, and yet by being deficient in 
points of juſtice and honeſty, meekneſs ant humi- 
lity, peace and charity, they may be groſs and no- 
torious hypocrites. For we muſt not think by 
fone acts of inward or outward piety, to compound 
wit: God, for the neglect of mercy and ju gment; 
or to think it matter of right, to be excuſed from 
the great duties and virtues of human converſation; 
as if it was the privilege of great devotion, to allow 
men to be peeviſh and froward, moroſe and cenſo- 
rious in their behaviour towards others. We are 
not to regard the outward parts of religion, to the 
prejudiceof inwar d real goodneſs ; and ſo to uſe the 
means of religion, fuch as faſting, and outward 
mortification, as to neglect the main end of it. For 
theſe things, however uſeful and neceſſary, yet are 
only ſo when diſcreetly managed, and made ſub- 
ſervient to the great ends of religion. Care muſt 
be taken, that whilſt men are intent upon mortify- 
ing themſelves, they do not mortify virtue and good- 
nature, humility, meekneſs and charity; things high- 
pl valuable in themſelves, amiable in the eyes of 


en, and of great price in the ſight of God. 
4 | The 


Diſc, XCH. and the fin of ing. 5 
The neglect of moral duties is 'a great ſcan- 
dal, and of pernicious conſequences to religion. 
An ill governed, ignorant, and injudicious zeal 
for the honour 'of God, his worſhip,” and ſervice, 
hath made ſome men do many unreaſonable, im- 
moral, and impious things; for inconfiderate men, 


who give themſelves up to the conduct of blind 


prejudice, and furious zeal; are apt to think, that 


any thing is awful, which they imagine will tend 
to promote the honour of God and religion. Hence 


ſome out of zeal for their religion and church, 


think it not only lawful, but highly commendable, 
even meritorious, to equivocate with oaths, to break 


faith with heretics, and to deſtroy all who differ 


from them; as if it was piety in ſome caſes, to lye 
for the truth, and to kill men for God's ſake. ' 80 


that if we would approve the integrity of our hearts 
to God, and evidence the fincerity of our obedience, 
we muſt on rr regard all God's laws, and 
every part of our duty, or our heart is not upright 
with God: __ 1 S 
The laſt evidence I ſhall mention of the ſincerity 
of our religion, is, if it endures perſecution, and 
the fiery trial. The utmoſt proof of our integrity 
is to be willing to expoſe our worldly intereft, even 
life itſelf, for the cauſe of God and religion. By 
this God tries whether we love him, and his truth 
in fincerity. And thus I have conſidered this duty, 
as it reſpects God. G4 
Sincerity, with regard to men, fignifies a ſim- 
plicity of mind and manners, in our behaviour and 
converſation ; difcovering itſelf in a conftant, plain, 
honeſt and open carriage, free from all little tricks 


of craft and cunning, from all deceitful appearances 


in word or deed; in a word, to ſpeak as we think, 
to perform what we promiſe, to be in reality what 
we would be thought to be : not that we are obliged 
to tell every man our mind; but we are not to ſpeak. 
| contrary 
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contrary to it. We muſt be prudently ſilent, but 
we mult not make a falſe appearance, to be what 
we are not, either by word or action. Contrary 
to this virtue, is, I fear, much of that complaiſant 
converſation among us, pretending that kindneſs 
and eſteem for perſons, which we have not, or to 
that degree our expreſſions import. This we call 
flattery, and is an odious ſort of infincerity, be- 
cauſe it abuſes men into a vain opinion of them- 
ſelves, and of the kindneſs of others towards them. 
Few tempers have wiſdom and firmneſs to be proof 
againſt flattery ; it requiring great conſideration, a 
reſolute modeſty, and true humility to reſiſt its inſi- 
nuations. Indeed all hypocriſy and inſincerity is 
mean in itſelf, having falſhood at the bottom; and 
is often made uſe of, to the prejudice of others, 
in their rights and intereſts. As diſſimulation is 
contrary to ſincerity, becauſe it conſiſts in a deceit- 
ful repreſentation of our virtues, qualities and 


4 


character; ſo falſhood, fraud and pertidiouineſs, - 


which men too often practiſe one towards another, 
is yet of a more injurious and miſchievous conſe- 
quence. The former is great vanity, the laiter groſs 

iniquity. 5 
And yet ſome regard theſe qualities, as ſigns of 
great depth, highly neceſſary to accompliſh our de- 
ſigns; as if the art of managing human affairs, did 
conſiſt in theſe little tricks and devices: but he 
who examines them narrowly, will find them to be 
reat follies, and that it is only for want of true 
wiſdom and underſtanding, that men have recourſe 
to diſſimulation and lyes. Solomon ſays, he that 
walketh rightly, walketh ſurely; but the folly of 
Fools is deceit. That is, to play the knave, is a 
moſt egregious piece of folly. I do not deny, but 
theſe little arts may ſerve a preſent turn ; but true 
wiſdom goes farther, regarding the future as well 
as the preſent, and by looking to the end of 
| - | ; things, 
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things, doth clearly diſcover that craft and cunning 
on y ſerve the pre ent occaſion; whercas integrity 
will be of laſting ute, and ſerviceable to us, tiro” the 
whole courſe ot our lives. Having thus explained 
the nature of ſincetity to God and man, I will now - 
endeavour to perſuade men to che practice of this 
excellent quality, in all the words and actions of 
their lives. | n 
Let us then, in the firſt place, be ſincere in our 
religion, and truly ſerve God, out of conſcience of 
our duty and obligations to him; and not with liniſ- 
ter reſpects to our private intereſt, or to the pub- 
lic approbation, and cenſure of men. Let us not 
make uſe of religion, to ſerve any baſe unworthy 
ends, to cloak our deſigns of covetouſneſs, am- 
bition or revenge, nor with pretences of conſcience, 
and zeal for God: but let us endeavour after the 
reality of religion, always remembering, that a fin- 
cere piety doth not cor ſiſt in ſne and appearance, 
but in ſubſtance and effect; that the ſpirit of true 
religion is calm, charitable; and peaceable ; that a 
truly ſincere good man does not affect vain oſtenta- 
tion, or a boaſting of his good qualities, bat rather 
endeayours really to be, than ſeem to be religious ; 
an] to conceal his piety, inſtead of making it pub- 
lic, He gives his alms privately, prays to God in 
fecret, makes no appearance of religion, but in ſuch 
fruits and effects as cannot be hid; in the quiet a d 
filent virtues of humility, meekneſs, patience, peace 
an charity; in governing his paſſions, and not of- 
fending with his tongue, by ſlander and calumny, 
by envious detraction, or raſh cenſure, by any word 
or action, that may injure and prejudice h.s neigh- 
bour. But if a man affects to make a great butle 
about religion, blows a trumpet before his good 
works, and by extraordinary ſhews of religion, ſum- 
mons others to behold and take notice of his piety : 
You, H - --Y | this 


4 
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this is a very bad ſizn, and has the appearance of 


hy pocriſy. 
And with the Gacerity: of our piety towards God, 


let us join Emplfoity and integrity in our conver- 


ſation, with men. Let us uſe truth and plainneſs 
in all our words and actions; that our tongue may 
be ever the true interpreter of our minds, our ex- 
preſſions the lively image of our thoughts and af- 
fections, and our actiens exactly agreeable to our 
inward purpoſes and intentions. The general want 
of ſincerity i in our converſation, is one of the great 
corruptions and degeneracy of our age. The 
world is ſo f I] of diſſimulation and compliment, 
that mens words are ſcarce any ſigniſication of their 
thoughts. The old Englith plainneſs and limplicity, 
that generous integrity of nature and honeſty of 
dif] poſition, which. proceeds from true — of 
min, is in a great meafure loſt among us. There 


has been a long endeavour to transform us into fo- 


reign manners and fathions, and bring us to a ſer- 


vile imitation of our neighbours in ſome of their 
worſt qualities. And converſation is become; ſo 
full of vanity and compliment, that was a man who. 
lived an age ago to return into the world, he 
would ſcarce underſtand his own language; or with 


a good conſcience know how to converſe with men 
upon equal terms. To hear what ſolemn expref- 
ſions of refpet and kindneſs will paſs. between 
men, upon no occaſion ; how much eſteem they 
will profeſs for one, perhaps they never ſaw be- 
fore | how inßnitely obliged. to him for no benefit, 
how extremely concerned, nay, afflicted for him, 
and for no cauſe ! what hollo 


that our language is running into a lye, that men 
pervert the uſe of ſpeech, and make words to fig- 
nify nothing; but the greateſt part of converſation 
is little elle bur driving a trade of diſſimulation, ſo 


kind of converſation 
is ai] this? and juſt caufe of complaint have we, 


that 
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that we may ſay with the prophet, Take ye heed 
every one of his neighbour, and truft ye not in any 
brother; for every brother will utterly ſupplant, an 
every neightour will walk with flanders. One 
ſpeaketh peaceably to his neighbour, but in his 
heart he lieth in wait. Shall not I vifit for theſe 
things, faith the Lord? and thall not my foul be 
avenged on ſuch a nation as this? As this cha- 
racter too well ſuits. the preſent age, which is fo 
wretchedly void of truth and fincerity, there is the 
greater reaſon for recommending this virtue, which 
tems to be fled from us; to this end give me 
leave to offer the following conſiderat ons. 
That fincerity is the higheſt commendation, and 
the beſt character which ean be given a man. It is 
the ſolid foundation, the heart and ſoul of all piety, 
virtue and goodnefs; and in ſcripture, it is ſpoken 
of as the ſum and comprehenſion of all religion. 
Oaly fear the Lord, and ſerve him with ſincerity and 
truth. And he that walketh uprightly, and 
worketh righteouſneſs, and ſpeaketh the truth from 
his heart, ſhall dwell with God. For bleſſed is 
the man, in whoſe ſpirit there is no guile. The 
rarity of this virt e is alſo a.farther- commendation. 
of it; for a fincerely pious and good man, with- 
out any diſg'.ile, is ſeldom met with, Our Sa- 
viour ſpeaks of it, as a thing very extraordinary to 
ke a man of perfect integrity and ſimplicity, and 
breaks out into ſome kind of wonder on the occa- 
lon, which de ands our more efpecial attention and 
tegarct. „ Behold (faith he) an Ifraelite inde d, in 
vom there is no guile.“ The want of ſincerity will 
quite ſoil the virtue and acceptance of all our piety 
and obedience, and deprive us of its reward. Al 
dur external obedience to God's laws, if not ani- 
nited by ſincerity, is an abomination to the Lord. 
Hypocriſy and infincerity is a vain and fooliſh 
line, and tho' deſigned to cheat others, is in truth 
T2. deceiving 
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deceiving ourſelyes. No man would flatter or dif. 


femble, did he think he was ſeen and diſcovered, 
But all his hy pocriſy is open to God's eye, from 
whom nothing can be hid. The ways of man are 
before the eyes of the Lord, and he ſeeth all his 
goings; there is no darkneſs, nor ſhadow of death, 
where the workers of iniquity may hide themſelves. 
Truth and ſincerity has every advantage over infin- 
cerity; and whoever diſſembles and ſeems to be 
what he is not, thinks it right to have ſuch a quality 
as he pretends to. For to counterfeit and diſſemble. 
is to put on the appearance of ſome real excellency, 
But the beſt way is for a man to be in reality, what 
he wo ll ſeem to be. For it is difficult to perſo- 
nate, and act a falſe part long; becauſe where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will endeavour 
to return, and make a diſcovery. And truth car- 
es its own light and evidence along with it; and 
not only commends us to every man's confience, 


but to God, the ſearcher of our hearts, So that 


ſincerity is the trueſt wiſdom. For integrity hath 
many advantages over all the artful ways of diſſimu- 
lation and deceit. It is a more plain and eaſy, a 
more ſafe and ſecure way of dealing. It hath leſs 
of trouble and difficulty, of danger and hazard; it 
is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our end, and will 
carry us thither in a ftrait line. By integrity a man 
conhrms his reputation, and encourages others to 
repoſe the greater truſt and confidence in him, 
which is a very confiderable advantage in the but- 
neſs and affairs of life. > 

But a diſſembler muſt be always upon his guard, 
left he contradicis his own pretences. For he acts 
an unnatural part, and puts a continual fcrce and 
reftraint upon himſelf. Truth always lies upper- 
moſt, and will be apt to bolt out; but he that acts 
fincerely, hath an eaſy taſk, becauſe he follows na- 


ture, and ſo needs not to invent pretences before, 
or 


* 
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or excuſes aſterwards, for any thing he ſays or 
doth. Inſincerity 1s troubleſome to manage; for a 
lyar ought to have a good memory, leſt he contra- 
dicts at one time, what he ſaid at another. But 
truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, needs nothin 
to help it out, and is always near at hand; whereas 
a lye is troubleiome, it ſets a man's invention ufon 
the rack, and one lye often occaſions'many. Sin- 
cerity is firm and ſubſtantial, plain and open, fears 
no diſcovery, of which the crafty man is always in 
danger. Sincerity is the moſt compendious wiſdom, 
and an excellent inſtrument for the diſpatch of bufi- 
nels. It creates confidence in thoſe we deal with, 
ſares many enquiries, and brings things to a ſhort 
inſue. And the inconvenience attending falſhood 
and diſſimulation is perpetual, becauſe it brings a 
man under a conſtant jealouſy and ſuſpicion ; fo as 
not to be believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor yet 
truſted, when he may mean honeſtly. When 
once a man hath forfeited the reputation of his in- 
tegrity, neither truth nor falſhood can then ſerve 
him. Indeed, were we only to live in the world 
for a day, and have no occaſion to converſe more 
with mankind, nor need their good word, it would 
then he no great matter as to this world, was a man 
to loſe his reputation all at once; but ſince our 
continuance here is uncertain, we ſhould make uſe 
of truth and ſincerity in all our words and actions, 
for this will hold out to the end; this will carry us 
thro' the world, when all the arts of cunning and 
deceit, will fail and deceive us. The lips of 
truth are eſtabliſhed for ever, but a lying tongue 1s 
but for a moment.“ I will now proceed, ſhortly 
to conſider the fin and danger. of lying, and the 
great benefit and advantage of ſpeaking the truth. 
A lye, ſtrictly and properly ſo called, is, 
when a man ſignifies that to another, as true, 
which he himſelf knows or believes to be falſe, and 
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that with a deſign of "impoſing upon kim. As to 
the ſeveral ſorts of theſe lyes, much needs not be 
faid about that kind of lying, which is of all others 
the moſt generally practiſed; I mean, thoſe bate 
ways of deceiving and over-reaching one another, 
which are ſo frequently uſed in trade, in buying 
and ſelling. Thete are ſo evidently criminal, as 
that nothing can be alledged to Juttty Or excuſe i it; 
they are 10 odious to'h to God and man. *Lying 
„ [1;;8 are an bemination to the 1. ord, And a righ- 
e teous man hateth lying.“ Theſe are ſo manifett] 
hateful both to God, and all good men ; they tend fo 
apparently to the ſubverſion of all juftice and honeſty, 
and fo the deItruction of all civil ſociety, that even 
ſome barbarous nat ons have ſeverely puni! thed them, 
1 his practice is ſo bate and mean, that men need 
ouly to have their conſc1eiices awakentd. by being 
Put in mind, that © the getting of - Sr" the by 
a lying tengue, is a vanity toſſed to and fro of them 
that {eck death.” For would but men confider, 
that if there be any ſuch thing as right and wrong, 
juttice and injuſtice ; if there be any obligation to 
maintain faith and truth among men, to preſ:rve 
ſoc ety, order, and good government in the world; 
this hund of lying muſt appear, the mo ſt unnatural 
and iniawiul. But this will be yet more evident, 
by conſide ering the nature of trut::. 
Every man's conicience naturally aſſures him, 
that he is under n obligation to truth, diftinR from 
all other confider-tions. In the natural judgment 
of our minds, we cannot torbear thinking, that 
there is ſomething in truth. which is great, noble and 
honourable ; ſomething in falſhood, that is mean and 
baſe, unworthy of a man, and which renders him 
vile and contemptible to others. It is a fault hich 
always hides its head, as being aſhamed of itſelf. 
Hence lying has been ever eftzemed tie vice of 
{laves and vailals, of the meaneſt and worſt ſort of 
perſons. 
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perſons. But men of honour and reputation, . have 
always an abhorrence and deteſtation of it. This 
ſhews us the native and genuine excellency of truth, 
confidered in itſelf, and that the inward ſenſe of 
our conſcience, 1s againſt all falſhood and lyes. In- 
deed, it ſometimes happens, that a man's ſpeakin 
truth will be a hindrance to another, when falſify- 
ing would turn to his advantage ; but then this 
aries from the unhappy circumſtances of their ſtate, 
into which men have brought themſelves by fin. 
As lyes are abominable in the fight of God, ſo are 
they to all good men. All lyars ſhall have their 
« part in the lake, which burneth with fire and 
© brimſtone. A righteous man hateth lyin . 
* David would not ſuffer a ſervant, that was uſed 
to tell lyes, to continue in his houſe.” | 
To conclude ; when a man looks back upon his 
paſt life, and finds that in the general courſe thereof, 
he has with ſimplicity and fincerity abeyed the dic- 
tates of his own conſcience ; that his actions have 
not been biaſſed by paſſion or appetite, by any 
mean, unlawful, or private intereſt ; but that he 
has done all things in obedience to the law of God, 
with a ſincere deſign of promoting only the glory of 
God, the welfare of his reighbour, and Ins own 
true and eternal intereſt; in a word, that whatever 
particular infirmities he may have been guilty of, 
yet the main, the general and prevailing dehgn of 
his life has always been upright and fincere;; the 
reſult of this 7" needs be ſuch a joy and ſatisfac- 
tion of mind, as is infinitely preferable to all 
other pleaſures in the world. He can look upon 
death, that king of terrors to the wicked, to be 
only a paſſige into a ſtate, where he is as ſure of 
being for ever happy, as he is, that true holineſs is 
acceptable to God, and will be rewarded by him. 
This is the ſtate of a truly religious ſincere man, 
at the hour of death, * Mark the perfect man, 
| * 0 «nd 
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and behold the upright ; for the end of that man js 
As certainly as there is a God, who governs the 
world; as certain as vice 1s odious, and virtue ac- 
ceptable to him; as certain as a jult God will re- 
ward thoſe who obey his laws, and puniſh thoſe 
who affront and deſpite them; ſo certain is it, that 
the ſincere upright man ſhall be juſtified, and fully 
rewarded, at the lat and final jud-ment ; in the 
da when God ſhall judge the ſecrets of men by 
Jeſus Chriſt. Plainneſs and fincerity ſhall then ap- 
pear the moſt perfect beauty; and the craftineſs of 
men, who lie in wait to deceive, ſhall be ſtript 
of all its colours; all ſpecious fretences, all the 
methods of deceit, ſhall then be diſcloſe i before men 
and angels; and no artifice, no falſe colours, to 
conceal the deformity of iniquity, thall there take 
place. Then the ill deſigning men of this world, 
thall with ſhame be convinced, that that u! right 
ſimplicity, which they deſpi ed and denied, is the 
trueſt wiidom ; and that thoſe diſhoneſt arts, which 
they ſo highly eſteemed, were in reality perfect 
foll 
- us then be now, what we woul ! gladly be 
found in that day, when all pretences ſhall be exa- 
mine1, and the cloſet hypocriſy of men ſhall be 
laid open ; when the ſecrets of all hearts Thall be 
diſcloſed, all the hidden works of d rkneſs ſhall be 
revealed, all our thoughts, words, and actions ſhall 
be brought to a ſtrict and ſevere trial, and be cen- 
ſured,. by that impartial and infallible Judgment 
of God, which is according to truth; * in tre 
* day when God ſhall Judge | the ſecrets of men by 
** Jeſus Chriſt.“ 
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, Of nvGENERATION. 


Rom, xii, 2. 


* 


Be not conformed. to this world; 1 be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your minds. 


HE s E words of St. Paul are commonly 
underſtood, to mean the whole of regene- 
ration; but in reality, they ſignify only the principal 
part of it; for regeneration, or the new birth, con- 
liſts of two parts; an cutward baptiſm, which i in- 
cludes a profeſſion of Chriſt's religion, and an in- 
ward ſanctification, or holineſs of heart and life. 
This is expreſsly told us by our Saviour and St. 
Paul; the firſt ſaid to Nicodemus, that ** except a 
* man be born again, he cannot ſee the kingdom of 
«© God:“ And in the next words, our Saviour ex- 
plains what he means by this new birth, except a 
man be born of water and of the ſpirit, he cannot 
«© enter into the kingdom of God.“ So that to a 
man's being born again, there muſt be the baptiſm of 
water, and the renewing of the ſpirit. To the fame 
purpoſe ſpeaks St. Paul :'** God according to his 
mercies hath ſaved us, not by works of righteouſ- 

* neſs, which we have done, but by the waſhin 
of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
* Ghoſt ;” the waſhing of regeneration is the 
outward part, the renew:ng of the Holy Ghoſt the 
inward. Well, therefore, might our church teach 
in her offices, that infants are regenerated by bap- 
tiſm, ſince both ſcripture and antiquity ſpeak x i | 
ſame, The tryth is, this term of regeneration, 


or 
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or the new birth, cannot be properly underſtood 
without having rel pect to baptiſm. 2 

Our Saviour ſeems to take this expreſſion from 
the ſews, who meant by it, a man's becoming a 
| proſe, te to their religion, and being admitted there- 
to b baptiſm ; which was the way of receivin 
proſelytes into the church, but with the addition 
of circumciſion to fome. And whoever was thus 
admitted into the Jewith church, was ſaid to be 
new born, or regenerate ; and they eſteemed a 

proſelyte to be really new born, that they judged 
Fam ever after a ſtranger to all his natural rela- 
tions. And where our Saviour ſays, * except a 
* man be born again, he cannot fee the kingdom 
% of heaven; he means hereby, to expreſs the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity which lies on every one, both Jew 
and Gentile, to become a proſelyte, a diſciple of his, 

and as ſuch to be admitted into his church, if he in- 
tends to go to heaven. Indeed, our Srviour's no- 
tion of regeneration was more extenſive than the 
Jews, who thought an outward baptiſm, or pro- 
feſſion, ſufficient to entitle a man to the name of 
new-born. But our Saviour requires a man's be- 
ing born of the ſpirit, as well as of water, in 
order to his entering into the kingdom of heaven ; ; 
that is, beſides an outward baptiſm, and profeſſion, 
there muſt be an inward principle of virtue and 
holineſs wrought in the perſon by the ſpirit of 
God ; but yet both may go together, if a man 
will himſelf : For whoever hath the outward re- 
generation of baptiſm, may alſo have the inward 
regeneration of the ſpirit, if he is not falle to God 
and himſelf. _ 

What the apoſtle means, by the bein g mate | 
by the renewing of our minds, will eaſily appear, if 
we confider the foregoing words; be not con- 
formed to this world, but be etrausfermed , by the 
* renewing of your minds. 'By knowing what eon- 

| | Jormity 
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formity to the world is here forbidden, we may 
certainly learn what transformatioſ or renewal « 

our minds is required ; and no lets is intended 
by this prohibition, than a finful compliance with 
the call of the world; the framing our lives 
and manners after the impious practices 3 ex- 
amples of wicked men; and indulging ourſclves in 
bad and evil courſes. But the being transformed 
by the renewing ef our minds is directly oppoſite 
thereto, and denotes our being acted with more 
heavenly and divine principles, and framing our 
converſation ſuitable to our profeſſion of chriſtianity, 
that is, the laws of the Goſpel. If we behave 
as obedient children, not faſhioning ourſelves 
* according to former luſts, but are 55 in all 
* manner of conv<r:ation ;” then are we not 
_ conformed to the world, but transformed by the 
renewing of our minds.—T his is the new -crea- 


ture, the being born of God, the being led by 


the Spirit, the being created after the image of 
* God, the putting on the new man;“ all 
which fignify no more than this, that to our bap- 
tiſm, beſiek⸗ and profeſſion of Chriit's religion, to 
an honeft, fincere, and holy pri ciple, we take 
care to add, a ſober, righteous, and godly conver- 
lat.” 1 


Having thus in general conſidered the nature 


of ſpiritual regeneration, I ſhall proceed to anſwer 
ſome queſtions relating thereto ; as, whether re- 
generaticn be ſo intirely the work of God's ſpi- 
rit on a man's mind, as chat he is perfectly paſſiye 
in it, and can do nothing to promote or hin- 
der it in himſelf? Whether a man is parece 


regenerate, that hath not experienced in himſelf. 


a real change, or transformation of mind, from bad 


to good? Whether this change is not ſo percep- 


tible, as that a man may know, when, and how, 
it was wrought in him ? What are the marks or 
2 : * characters 
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characters by which a man may judge of his re- 
generation? —AW:. 

I begin with the firſt; and though the queſtion 
looks like a point of ſpeculation, yet it really much 
concerns our practice. For if a man can con- 
tribute nothing to the renovation of his own mind, 
to what purpoie ſhould we employ our thoughts 
and endeavours about it ? To this queſtion I there- 
fore anſwer, that as to producing in man that holy 
divine frame of ſoul, which is neceſſary to deno- 
minate him a regenerate man, this is entirely the 
work of God's ſpirit. But ten, God always acts 


with men ſuitable to their own natures; and they 


being made free agents, capable of chufing and 
refuſing, he always deals with them as ſuch; fo 
that it is in their power either to accept and im- 
prove God's grace when offered, or to refuſe and 
deſpiſe it; therefore, though generation, or the 
renewing of our minds, is wholly the work of 
God's ſpirit, yet it is in a man's power to hinder 
or promote that work in himſelf. And I doubt 
not, but that all who profefs chriſtianity, would 
be made partakers of the renewing of the Holy 
Ghoſt, as we'l as they are of the regeneration of 


baptiſm, did not they themſelves obſtinately reſiſt 


the motioas of God's ſpirit, and neglect the means 


that he affords them, for grace and falvation. He 


that finds this happy work wrought in him, ought 
moſt humbly to thank God, and afcribe it to his 
free, grace and mercy; and he that is yet in a 
ſtate of fin and wickedneſs, ſhould uſe his beſt en- 
deayours, and call earneſtly on God for his grace 
and mercy, to reclaim him, or there is little pro- 
bability of his becoming a convert to virtue and 
holineſs. | 

But, ſome will ſay, this account is not conſiſtent 
with ſcripture. For there, every man in his na- 


tural ſtate, is repreſented as dead in treſpaſſes and 8 
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Diſc. XCIII. Of regencration. 332 
And is not regeneration the inſuſing a new nature 
into man, and making him a new creature? And is 
it not abſurd to ſay, a dead man can raiſe himſelf to 
life, or a creature new form and create himſelf? 
I anſwer, that however abſurd it ſeems, yet it is 
the language of ſcripture. God calls on Iſrael 
to make themſelves a new heart, and a new ſpirit. 
St. Paul thus ſpeaks to ſinners, awake, thou that 
*© ſleepeſt, and riic from the dead, and Chriſt ſhall 
«© give thee life; and in the words I am treating 
of, he deſires chriſtians not to be conformed to this 
world, but to be transformed by the renewing of 
their mige All which ſhew, that men muſt not 
be perfectly paſſive in this buſineſs, like ſtocks and 


ſtones. For though God creates the new heart, 
and Chriſt gives the life, and the ſpirit trans- 


forms the mind, yet man muſt do ſomething 
in this work. In truth, the miſunderſtanding theſe 

phraſes of ſcripture, and ftraining them too far, 
occaſions many miſtakes about regeneration. Some 

will take the term of regeneration, or the new birth, 
or the new creature, 1n a literal ſenſe, though they 
ought to be underſtood figuratively; that is, we are 

not to imagine theſe words import a new ſoul, 
mind, or nature, created in man by the ſpirit of bs 
God, which is the literal ſenſe; but only, that the 
ſame ſoul, which had a vicious inclination, is now 


by God's grace virtuouſly diſpoſed ; that the ſame 


mind, which before was 1gnorant, and averſe to the 
things of God, is now enlightned, and doth more 
love and delight therein than before. The nature in 
the regenerate, and the unregenerate, 1s the _ 
human nature that is common to all men; onl | 
the one it 1s much corrupted and depraved; 
the other, it is in ſome meaſure amended, * 
reſtored to its true perfection and liberty. Nor 
are theſe words, we are all dead in treſpaſſes and 
ſins, and that God by Chriſt Barn Auickened and 
** created 
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« cated us again to good works,” to be ſtric 7 
underſtood, but only metaphorically : For here 4 
neither a proper death, a proper quickening, nor a 

per creation; but the meaning'iof theſe. terms 
is, that mankind, through their original degene- 
racy, were 10 far gone in fin, that there was no 
pollibility of reclaiming them to holineſs and virtue, 
by any human means. But God by ſending his 
ſoa, and affording them the powerful arguments 
of his Goipel, with the aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, 
effected what nature alone could not do. 

The next queſtion is, whether ſome may not be 
2 regenerate, though they never expertenced a 
real change from bad to do good ? I will conſider 
this point more particu larly, becauſe it hath trou- 
bled ſome very good per ons. Io theſe, it ſhould 
be obſerved, that by the ſcriptures, regeneration 
is abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation; that ex ept a 
man be born again, created a new, and transform- 
ed by the renewing of his mind, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God ; and that theſe expreſ- 
ſions import a very great change i in a man's mind 
and actions: But yet they think themſelves igno- 
rant of their condition, becauſe they never found 
ſuch change in themſelves, but were always much 
in the ſame temper of mind as at preſent. They, 
indeed, thank God for having had a hearty ſenſe 
of religion; they have endeavoured to ſerve him 
with great fincerity in that way of Chriſtianity 

in which they have been educated; and God 
0 mercifully preſerved them from all great and 
open violations of their baptiſmal covenant. But 
ſtill, where is their regeneration ? For they are but 
what they ever were. To this I anſwer; If a 
man finds in himſelf all the effects of regeneration, 
it is no matter whether they were wrought in him 
with a ſenſible change of his mind and manners, 


or not; the ſtite of man's ſoul, is the thing 
| to 
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to be conſidered. If that be governed with 
holy principles, and they ſhew - themſelves in a 
—_— courſe of virtuous actions, ſuch'an one 

be affured he is truly: regenerate ; without 
receding the manner how, or when he came into 
this ſtate. 

Indeed, at the time when our Gait: and his 
apoſtles uſed theſe words, they did import a re- 
markable and ſenſible change in the perſon : And 
the reaſon is, becauſe Chriſtianity was then a new 
religion, to which the world was to be converted, 
and none were capable of being converted by the 
apoſtles: preaching, but ſuch as were come to years 
of diſcretion; the very notion of whoſe conyerfion, 
was an actual renouncing their former religion, 
their wicked and idolatrous practices, and entirely 
devoting themſelves to the diſcipline and conduct 
of Jeſus Chrift. And none could thus exchange 
one religion for another, leave ſuch practices and 
cuſtoms, and form their converſation after a new 
and ſtricter way, without being ſenfible of a great 
change in their principles and lives. And there- 
fore, the Chriſtian ſtate is called, converſion, trans- 
formation, and the new creature. But fince king- 
doms and nations have embraced Chriſtianity, and 
that infants are baptized into it, the cafe is dif- 
ferent, For by the advantage of a Chriſtian edu- 
cation, the principles of that religion are ſo gra- 
dually inſtilled, that when we come of age, we 
chuſe for our!: elves, we embrace doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity rather thin any other, without violence or 
difficulty. Many of us were fantified, holy, and 
regenerate! in our infancy, when we were confe- 
crated to God; and as we grew up, his grace was 
not wanting, through the means of a religious edu- 
cation, to ſow the ſeeds of virtue and holineſs in 
our ſouls, which by degrees came to greater per- 


tection ; fo that when grown to maturity, we 
found. 
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found ourſelves without any ſenſible change from 
bad to good, to have a prevailing inclination to what 
is good, and to bring forth the fruits of the ſpirit 
in out converſation. This is all that is meant 
by regeneration in ſuch a caſe, though we know 
not when, or how, we came into this ſtate. his 
is the proper and full ſenſe of the word; for here 
is both the outward regeneration ot baptiſm, and 
the inward regeneration of the ſpirit attending 
it. But then this is true only as to ſuch that have 
always lived virtuouſly and innocently, and never 
greatly departed from their baptiſmal vow. As 
for thoſe, who had a bad education, or the abuſ- 
ing a good one, have lived in a ſtate of fin and 
wickedneſs, from the time they came to years 
of diſcretion, theſe are not regenerate, as to the 
inward ipiritual part; but muſt ſome time or other 
undergo a real change and transformation, both in 
their principles and couple of life, it ever they in- 
tend to be faved. 1 1s 

Another queſtion is, whether the change that 
is made in a man's mind, in regeneration, is al- 
ways fo perceptible, as that he may know when, 
and how, it was produced in him? My aniwer- 
is, that this only reſpects ſuch as have formerly 
lived a careleſs vicious life, and ſo of neceſſity 
muſt have their principles and manners transform- 
ed; but concerns nat thoſe that have been well 
diſpoſed from their childhood: So that it is not 
neceſſary that every one ſhould be able to give an 
account of the beginning of regeneration, or con- 
verſion; and even as to thoſe ho have been vi- 
cious, and are afterwards ſo reformed, as to have 
juſt hopes that they are in a god condition; it is 
not neceſſary that every one ſhould be ſenſible of 
a ſudden extraordinary change in themſelves, io as 
to date their converſion from ſuch a time, or ſuch 


a circumſtance, or particular providence. My * 
| [. 1 on 
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ſon is, becauſe it doth not appear; eſpecially in 
our days, that the work of regeneration, or con- 
verſion is effected in a moment and at once, but 
rather gradually by many ſteps and degrees. Men 
who have lived in a courſe of fin and wickeineſs, 
can hardly be imagined to put off their vicious 
habits on a ſudden, or in a moment ;- but before 
that is accompliſhed, there mutt be many trials, 
and endeavours. It will require great meditation, 
much ſelf-den:al, and mortification ; old habits 
mutt be weakened and deſtroyed, before new ones 
can be acquired; this will demand much time; 
ſtudy, reſolution, and repeated acts of virtue, before 
new habits. can be effectually wrought in wicked 
perſons. For, as the poet well obſerved, ©* none 
ever grew extremely wicked all at once, but by 
degrees; ſo that thoſe that have been bad, but 
grown good, cannot in an inſtant leap from one ex- 
treme to another, but muſt paſs through ſeveral 
ſtages and ſtates, before the virtuous princigte hath 
conquered the vicious. 

This being the caſe, it is nat reaſonable to 
think, that every convert to holineſs and virtue, 
ſhould be able to give an account of the preciſe 
time he was converted, though he may remember 
ſeveral particular incidents relating thereto. This 
will more clearly appear by the following inſtance; 
a man languiſherh under a tedious diſtemper, but 
though he follows the advice of phyficians, he doth ' 
no: quickly mend; he is ſometimes better, at 
other times worle : But at laſt, with time and the ” 
ſtrength of nature, good preſcriptions, regularity, 
and God's bleſſing, he, by degrees, ow ſtrength, ' 
r:covers his diſtemper, and finds himſelf in a r 
tare of health. But can the man thus recovered 
be ſenſible of the exact time he became a found 
man? He may remember his taking phyſic, his 
ſometimes growing better, and recovering at laſt, 

Vor. III. 7 perhaps, 
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perhaps, after ſeveral relapſes, and yet not able to 
name the punctual minute, day, or week, u hen 
he could on good grounds ſay, he was cured of his 
diſeaſe. His health came gradually and inſenſibly, 
and when he loft all ſymptoms of ftickneſs, he had 
cauſe to rejoice, | Eut it would be idle for him to 
fay, he became well at ſuch an hour, or to be to 
confident of his health, as to lay aſide all fear cf 
future danger, or to doubt of his recovery, be- 
cauſe he cannot name the time, manner or circum- 
Nance, with which it was effected. This inftance 
is fo plain and pertinent, that I need not enlarge on 
this head. „ LICE $0 
he laſt queſtion is, concerning the marks and 
figns of regeneration. Some perions have been ſo 
forward to multiply marks of converſion. or re- 
generation, as rather to obſcure, than clear the 
difficulty, and have often brought needleſs ſcruples 
into men's heads. Ihe point lies in a.ſhort com- 
paſs, and requires no great learning, or ſubtlety, to 
diſcover it. For regeneration, as we now underftand 
it, conſiſts in an hearty ſenſe of God and the Chri- 
ſtian religion, and in a ſerious conſtant endeavour to 
live ſuitably to that ſenſe in all our converſation. 
So that the marks of a regenerate perſon ought to 
be drawn from thoſe effects that he feels in him- | 
felf. If a man to his baptiſm, faith in Chrift, and 
profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, joins a ferious © 
conſcientious conformity to-the laws of Chriſt in 
all his actions, fo far as his kno»!edge, the cir- 
cumſtances of his life, and the natural infirmities 
of human nature will allow him ; if he heartily 
deſires, conſtantly reſolves, and fincerely endea- 
vours to pleaſe God and ſave his own foul, in-. 
all the ways of righteouſnefs, fobriety, and holi- 
neſs, that the goſpel preſcribes ; if he lives inno- 
cently, avoids all open, known, and wilful fin; and | 
is truly ſenſible of all his frailties and c— | 


Fi . 
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he begs God's pardon for, and ſtrives againſt them, 
and. grows ratiet better than worie, more inclined 
to good, and more averſe to evil; this is the beſt, 
the only mark, whereby any one may know if he 
be in a regenerate condition, in a ſtate of God's 
favour; and ſuch may reit ſatisfied as to their 
future happineſs: Indeed regeneration, by the nu- 
merous marks that ſome have ſet upon it, has been 
rendered a mueh more intricate and difficult thing; 
but there are two great inconveniences in multiply- 
ing the ſigns and marks of regeneration ; the one 
is, that a man may be a very good Chriſtian and 
a regenerate perſon, and not find in himſelf ſuch 
marks as ſome give of it; the other is, that a bad 
man may e ſuch marks when good men 
can „ 

But it may be ptopet, briefly to conſider a few 
miſtakes concerning regeneration ; one of which 
is, that regeneration and ſanCtification do really 
finify two. different things, when in truth they 
are but different expreſſions of the ſame thing. 
Regeneration! is a metaphor uſed in ſcripture, to ex- 
prels our tranſlation and change from one ſtate to 
another, from a ſtate of ſia and wic kedneſs to that 
of grace and holineſs And ſanctification is our 
being made holy, purified, and cleanſed from fig 
and impurity: Hence regeneration and ſanctifica- 
tion afe attributed to the ſame cauſes, I mean, to 
the {pirit and word of God; we are ſaid to be born 
of the ſpirit, to be fanctified of the Holy Ghoft, 
to be begotten; and to be ſanctified by the word of 
truth, that is, the word of God: So that the ſerip- 
tures ſpeak of them as the ſame thing, which they 
really are; for if ſanctification be the making of us 
holy, as well as regeneration, then they ate both 
the ſame. 

Another miſtake is, that in regeneration and 


voaveriion, ſome think all the habits of grace are 
222 infuſed 
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" infuſed toget! er, and at once; that is, for men 
who were vicious before in ſeveral kinds, to be 
* an inſtant, by an omni otent act of God's grace, 
by a new principle infuſed into them, endued 
w ich the habits of the contrary graces and virtues ; 
and to be as chaſte, temperate, juſt, meek, and 
humble, as if they become ſo, by the frequent 
practice of theſe virtues. I do not deny, but this 
may ſometimes be the cafe; for ſome men, by 
an extraordinary power of God's grace, are ſud- 
denly changed, and ſtrangely reclaimed fiom a 
wicked and vicious, to a religious, and virtuous 
life. This may in ſome ſenſe be called the infu- 
fion of the habits of grace and virtue together at 
once; but even in ſuch, I doubt not, but that 
the habits of ſeveral graces and virtues are after- 
wards attained, by the frequent practice of them. 
This was common and viſible in many of the firſt 
converts to Chriſtianity, eſpecially of thoſe who 
were reclaimed from the a idolatry and 
impiety of Heatheniſm. The ſpirit of God did 
then work miraculouſly in the by wes of both ſpi- 
ritual and bodily diſeaſes. But to make this the 
rule and ſtandard of God's ordinary proceedings 
* the converſion and regeneration of men, is 
equally as unreaſonable, as ſtill to expect miracles 
for the cure of diſeaſes. And that there is no ne- 
ceſſity it ſhould be effected in an inſtant, but by 
degrees, plainly appears from the nature of regene- 
ration; which is the change of a man's Rate from fin 
to holineſs. 

The new teſtament ſpeaks of the ah change 
of many, on the firſt preaching the goſpel, but it 
is not of abſolute neceſſity, nor the ordinary me- 
thod of God's grace, to work irreſiſtibly on the 
minds of men ; the not- conſidering which hath. 
occaſioned the chief miſtakes in this matter. We 
fied that good perſons are made ſo, by the * TT 
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ple ſteps and degrees of a religious education; who 
having been never vicious, know nothing of any 
ſenſible change. And was an irreſiſtible act Uf 
divine power neceflary to our repentance and con- 
verſion; then no man would repent on any conſide- 
ration and choice, but by force and neceſſity, which 
deſtroys the virtue of repentance. | | 

Let us not then make ſome particular inſtances - 
in ſcripture, as to the ſtrange and ſudden conver- 
ſion of ſome perſons, namely, St. Paul, and the 
jai'or, the common rule and meaſure of every man's 
cenverſion, ſo as that unleſs a man be enlightened _ 
from heaven, frighted almoſt out of his ſenſes, he 
can tave no afſurance of his converſion; when a 
much ſurer judgment may be made of a man's 
ſincerity therein, by the real effects of this charge, 
than by the manner of it. The effects of God's 
holy ſpir't in the regeneration of men «re ſenſible, 
though the manner and degrees of his operation 
on their ſou's are various, and not to be accounted - 
for. If we plainly ſee many inſenſibly changed, 
and made good by pious education ; and that others, 
who have lived long in a profane contempt and ne- 
glect of religion, are by the ſecret power of God's 
word and holy ſpirit, on calm confideration with- 
out any great terrors and amazement viſibly chang- 
ed, and brought to a better mind and courſe : It 
is in vain in theſe caſes to pretend, that this change 
is not real, becauſe the manner of it is not agree- 
able to ſome inſtances in ſcripture, or to our own 
obſervation ; or that theſe perſons cannot give ſuch 
an account of the time and manner of this conver- 
hon, as others can. PETS 

To conclude ; we ought not to be curious about 
the marks of our regeneration ; or, when we read 
books that treat of theſe things we ſhould not be 
too much exalted, or caſt down. whether the 


marks we there find to be given, do agree or not 
| Z 3 | with 
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with our ſtate. The trueſt mark is that of our 
Saviour; the tree is known by its fruits. If a man 
be baptized, and ſincerely endeavgurs to lead a 
good Ii lite; if his faith in Jeſus Chriſt be ſo firong 
as by it to overcome the worid and the evil cuſtoms _ 
thereof; if he ſo conforms himſelf to the laws of 
our Saviour, as not ta live in any wilful tranſ- 
greſſion of them, but in the general courſe of his 
life, walks honeſtly and piouſly, and keeps a good 


- conſcience towards God and man; ſuch a perion, 


ho: ever he came into this fate, and with what- 
ever infirmities it may be attended, ſo as he prays 
and ſtrives againſt them, is a good man, and gives 
a true evidence af his regeneration, though he may 
not have all the marks and qualifications that he 
may read in ſome books; ſuch a man, if he per- 
ſeveres in this religious courſe, will, without dou t, 


at laſt be juſtified before Goc, and find an admiſ- 


ſion into Ah everlaiting kingdom of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, 


Diſcourſe 
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For the grace of God that bringeth ſalvation, 

hath appeared to all men; teaching us, 
that denying all ungodlineſs and worldly 
luſts, we ſhould, live ſoberly, righteouſly, 
and godly in this preſent world. 


HE grace of God here, and in many other 

places of ſcripture, fignifies the goſpel of our 
S.viour. Jeſus Chriſt, which is the higheſt mani- 
feſtation of God's grace and favour that was ever 
made to mankind, ; Here only we learn, that Gd 
„ {o loved the world, as to give his only begot- 
* ten ſon, that whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould 
* not periſh, but have everlaſting life.“ Here 
only we learn, that God will pardon our fins, and 
reſtore us to his fayour upon our fincere repentance 
an] amendment. Here only it is, that life and 
immortality, things before but obſcurely hinted, 
are brought to light. Here only are to be found 
the aſſurances of a reſurrection to a life of glorx 
and feli:ity, which God, who cannot lye, hath 
promiſed to all good men. The grace of God in 
the goſpel, bringeth ſalvation to all men, to every 
nation and country under heaven, and to every one, 
who © will deny all ungodlineſs and worldly luis, 
and live ſoberly, righteoufly;, and (godly in this 
preſent world.” In theſe words, the duty of 
every good Chriſtian is laid down in natural order. 
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He muſt begin with deny ing all ungodlineſs and 
worldly luſts; all Kind of wickedneſs, every tranſ- 
greſſion of God's law. For all who nameth the 


name of Chriſt, and would become a good Chriſ- 


tian muſt de part from iniquity. The eſſential 
parts of the Chriſtian life, are here diſtinguiſned 
according to their reſpective objects; with regard 
to ourſelves, it is ſobriety; with reſpect to other 
men, it is righteouſneſs; and with regard to God, 

it is godlinels. - | 
The virtue of fobriety chiefly conſiſts in the 
government of our ſenſual appetites and inclina- 
tions, which generally betray us into thoſe irre- 
gularities that are contrary to ſqbriety ; every 
* man is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
* pwn luſts, and enticed ; then when luſt hath con- 
« ceived, it bringeth forth fin.” The principal 
of thoſe ſenſual appetites, which are apt to draw 
us into excels, are theſe following. The appe- 
tite for meat and drink, with reſpect to which ſo- 
briety conſiſts in temperance. The appetite for 
continuing the ſpecies called concupiſcence, and 
here ſobriety means chaſtity. The 'appetite for 
riches, and here ſobriety fignifies contentment. 

The appetite for meat and drink was implanted 
in our nature, to excite us to take that nouriſh- 
ment, which is neceſſary to preſerve health and 
life. But the misfortune is, that theſe good things, 
Which were deſigned to give us innocent pleaſure, 
are through the corruption of our nature abuſed, and 
made the occaſions of gluttony, drunkenneſs, and 
all kind of intemperance, to God's diſhonour, and 
the. reproach of our natures. This being the 
corrupt ſtate of the world in St. Paul's time, he 
labours every where to prove, that Chriſtianity is 
a religion that requires great purity of life and 
manners, and that Chriſtians muſt become new 
creatures, ** putting off the old man, which is cor- 
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„ rupt according to the deceitful luſts, and putting 4 
«< on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteouſneſs and true holineſs ; not living 
*« after the fleſh, but through the ſpirit, mortify-- 
„ ing the deeds of the body.” So that Chri- 
ſtians muſt not give way to the cravings of their 
ſenſual appetites, but muſt govern and reftrain 
them within the ſtrict rules of ſobriety and tempe- 
rance. We muſt “ take heed Jeſt our hearts be 
« overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunkenneſs, 
s and make no proviſion for the fleſh, to fulfil 
cc the luſts thereof; but conſtantly imitate the ftrict 
virtue and ſobriety of our bleſſed Saviour.” It 
is difficult I confeſs to fix the limits of eating 
and drinking, becauſe of the different conſtitutions 
of people; every one muſt therefore judge for 
himſelf, and by experience diſcover the bounds 
of temperance. But in general, we muſt beware 
of approaching too near to vice, for fear of our 
own treacherous hearts, and the force of temp- 
tation. Sobriety with reſpect to eating and drin- 
ing lies within a ſmall compaſs. St. Paul thus 
deſcribes gluttons, that their God is their belly. The 
ſame he ſaid of thoſe who place their chief hap- 
pineſs in eating and drinking, who gratify a wan- 
ton palate at any price, even to the impairing their 
fortunes, the ruin of their families, and the utter 
neglect of charity, Ih ls Ke 0 
Ihe viee of drunkenneſs is more eafily diſtin- 
gviſhed, being written in legible characters, in the 
eyes, aw and feet; befides the loſs of reaſon, 
and qransforming a man into a brute, a wiſe man 
into a fool, Indeed, drunkenneſs is often unpre- 
meditated, and gradually creeps on without Heing 
perceived ; but this is no excuſe, as every one knows 
the bad conſequences, and that it often ends in mad- 
neſs. For the reaſon once dethroned, and the 
paſſions inflamed, they hurry a man into all forts of 
* wickedneſs 


* 


— 
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wickedneſs and miſchief, There is hardly a glut- 
ton or drunkard who does not repent the next day 
of his debauch ; but as ſuch repentance is only the 
effet of exceſs, it foon I witlout any re- 
formation. But it muſt at laſt come to a real re- 
pentance; for when the conflitution is broken, the 
powers of nature fail, and death approaches, a man 
can ſcarce help fepenting; but then it will be too 
te, becauſe it cannot be proved true by amend- 
ment of life. Thus the voluptuous man in the 
olpel, went clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fared ſumptuouſly every day, and could ſpare 
nothing from his luxury for poor Lazarus, who 
Ey periſhing at his gate; but when he was in hell, 
be earneftly begged for a drop of water from the 
fame Lazarus, to cool his tongue. Let Chi iſti- 
aas who indulge their appetite in drunkenneſs and 
gluttony, from hence learn to prevent a late repen- 
tance, by reftraining their ſenſual inclinations; and 
to deny all ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and live 
ſoberly in the preſent world, for theſe of all vices 
are moſt contrary to Chriſtian ſobriety. I proceed 

to confider' „ 2 1 Hitz - $1 

The appetite of concupiſence, or that of conti- 
nuing the race of mankind in the world. Sobriety 
with regard to this is chaſtity. Were men left at large 
as to this appetite, many miſchiefs and inconve- 
nĩences would enſue. I he alliances of families and 
ties of blood muſt ceaſe. Inheritance and property 
would be confounded, The endearments peculiar * - 
to confugal affection, and the mutual fidelity be- 

tween huſband and wife would be loft. The edu- 
cation of children would be neglected ; for children 
would not know their own fathers, nor fathers 
their children, ſo that all parental and filial affec- 
tion would be at an end. In ſhort, the race of 
mankind” would be fo diſunited and blended, that 
the world muſt ſoon run into infinite confuſions and 
| diforders, 
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diſorders, For thete reaſons © od hath / witely te- 
ſtrained this. appetite, .and- ordained-th- holy itate 
of matrimony, that the human race ſhoul: be per- 
petuated this way, and all other offsf rings be 
eſteemed ſpurious and dithonoura ble? - The Chris” 
ſtian religion forbids all impure commerce under | 
the higheſt penalties. ** Neither fornicators nor adul- 
* terers ſhall inherit the kingdom of God; and 
5 whoremongers and adulterers God will judge. 4 N 
No corrupt communication muſt” proceed out of 
our mouths, nor foolith talking and jeting, be- 
cauſe theſe are apt to infiame un wful defires. And 
whoſoever looketh' on a woman to luft after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his” 
heart. Theſe are the reſtraints which the . 
pel hath laid upon this unruly appetite, and are re- 
finements of purity and chiſtity, whict eſcaped the 
beſt of the heathen. moraliſts, being reſerved for 
the religion of Chriſt. 

As to the appetite for riches, with regard to 4 
which ſobriety means contentment; this is a falſe © 
appetite of man's making, and. not implanted i in us 
by God. The defire of whatever is neceſſary Poſh | 
55 ſupport anch comfort of life is natural and rea- 
ſonable, and may lawfully be gratified by all honeſt 
means. And tho' this appetite for money may not 
at firſt ſeem contrary to the ſobriety here recom- 
mended ; (for covetous men are moſt rhe 3 
fort eir ſobriety and temperance, and the reaſon 
is plain, becauſe their ſenſual appetites cannot be 
indulged without great expence) yet it is not virtue 
that makes covetous men abſtemious, but to ſave 
their money ; this being their prevailing taſte, they 
will deny themſelves even the neceſſarles of life to 
gratify it, But as little as covetouſneſs may in ap- | 
pearance be contrary to ſobriety, yet in truth it.is 
inconſiſtent with it, becauſe it is a ſtranger to con- 
tentment, and never thinks it has enough, but is 

always "I 
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always craving more; and even old age, which 
abates other appetites, does but encreaſe this. And 
tho' it be free from. drunkenneſs, gluttony and 
other pleaſurable vices, yet it is attended with a 
different guilt, more injurious to men; ſuch as op- 
preſſion, exaction, cheating, want of charity to the 
Poor, of beneficence to mankind, and of a con- 


tented ſpirit, the natural companions of avarice, 
and therefore ranked amongſt the blackeft vices in 


ſoripture. A covetous man the Lord abhors. No 


covetous man, who is an idolater, hath any inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of God; and which is the only 


inheritance he never coveted, They that will be 


rich fall into temptation, and a ſnare, and into 
many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, which drown men 
into deſtruction and perdition ; for the love of mo- 
ney is the root of all evil.“ 4 I 


Under the appetite of riches, I cannot omit the 


love of gaming. I mean not that profligate ſort, 


which is made a profeſſion; but that more reputable 
kind, which obtains a ſanction, from perſons who 
are otherwiſe to be juſtly eſteemed and imitated. 
The moſt innocent recreations may become faulty, 
if they take up that time which ought to be more 
profitably employed, or betray us into unreaſonable 
hours, to the neglect of our families and devotions ; 
ot if they ſo poſſeſs our hearts, that we are miſera- 


ble when a party diſappoints us, and think it an 


evi loft, if it be not devoted to play. Theſe 
are violent ſymptoms that the love of money is the 


Prevailing ingredient ; and that recreation is not 


the only thing in view. Indeed the love of money, 
when it is inordinate, and engroſſes our affections, 
time and purſuits, to the negle& of our duty to 
God, our neighbour, or families, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the ſobricty of true Chriſtians. 

The next diviſion of our Chriſtian duty, is to live 
righteou”y in this preſent world. A duty which _ 3 

| | tends 
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tends to all our dealings with men. For righteouſ- 
neſs requires us to be fair and equal in all bur 
contracts and agreements; taking no advantage of 
the ignorance, weakneſs, or neceſſities of our neigh- 
bour; but to be punctual in performing our obliga- 
tions, fulfilling the mutual intention, and appealing 
to our conſciences as witneſſes for us. It requires 
us to render to all their dues, not only debts in 
law, but in equity and good conſcience; and to do 


this chearfully, without compulſion, readily with- 


out delay, or having recourſe to evaſions, which is 
a real injuſtice; for there is no honeſty in paying 
debts when it cannot be helped. And yet to the 
great. ſhame of our country, too much of this in- 
juſtice is found among us. For when we ſee luxur 

in dreſs, furniture, equipage and ſplendid tables, 
ſupplied by poor tradeſmen, who are unmercifully 
kept out of their money, till they are ruined and 
undone by ſupporting the vanity of thoſe who de- 
ſpiſe them ; what is this but the greateſt injuſtice ? 
—We ſhould alſo avoid contracting debts. beyond 
what we are able to pay ; for this is to run the 


riſque of being diſhoneft, and to abuſe the confi- 


dence which others repoſe 1n us, 


— 


Another branch of righteouſneſs relates to the 


good name and credit of our neighbour, There is 
a great tenderneſs due to the good name of every 
one. If a man in buſineſs be ſlandered, it may de- 
prive him and his family of their bread, for the 


miſchief is ſoon done; and when once ſianderis: 
out, it runs and ſpreads apace, and is hard to be re- 
called. And as we ſhould not injure him in his good 


name, ſo neither in his life, health and limbs, for 
theſe are ſtill more precious to him; and no kind 


of injuſtice is ſo cruel, as what tends to deſtroy, - or 


hurt theſe, for which no reparation can be made. 


This leads me to ſpeak of duelling ; a practice not 
to be reconciled with the principles of chriſtianity, , 
x . 5 nor 
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nor even with moral virtue or common ſenſe. For 
What can be more contrary to righteoufneſs, than for 
à private man to be judge and executioner in his own 
cauſe? Not a coo! and indifferent, but a paſſio- 
nate and exaſperated judge, and Where the fentence 
is no leſs than death. And tho“ the vindication of 
honour is pretended, yet I fear it often proceeds 
from revenge and thirſt of blood. And all 3 
of virtue and religion will condemn the cruelty and 
juſtice'bf that man, who attempts the life 2 his 
neighbour for a rude word, or a haſty ſtroke; and 
will call it a ſavage and inhuman principle, con- 
trary to juſtice, goodneſs, charity, and every ami- 
able quality of human nature. And could with 
that our men of gallantry would confider theſe 
things, and weigh the folly and danger of giving or 
accepting a challenge, which may end in immediate 
death, or the lots of health and limbs to one if not 
to both. Ihe ſurvivor, however he may palliate 
his crime, 1s no better than a murderer. Juries 
may call it manſlaughter; but at the grand atlize, 
before the great judge, no ſuch diſtinction will de 
allowed. He may indeed live to repent ; but how 
can any wilt-l murderer obtain mercy, Wien it is 
out of his power to make any reparation? But 
what becomes of the wretch that falls? his caſe is 
truly deplorable, for he dies in the very act of wics 
kedneſs, when repentance is impoſſible. 
Almſgiving is ancther branch of Chriſtian righs 5 
teouſneſs, as a debt to Almighty God. He gave 
us our being, and has indefeaſible right in all that 
ben s to us; we are therefore no better than 
his ſtewards; we hold our wealth ſubject to his or- 
ders, and every fit object of charity that proviJence 
puts in our ay, is entitled to our benevolence. 
Ee the object nor quantity of our charity, is 
no where preſcrib-d. I feſe are left to every man's 


prudence and conſcience; only let every man 
give 
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| give not grudgingly or of neceſſity, for God loveth 1 
a chearful giver. He that, ſoweth. ſparingly ſhalt 
reap alſo ſparingly, and he that ſoweth bountifully, 
| ſhall teap allo. bountifully. 
Ihe chief branches of righteouſneſs then, with 
regard to our neighbour, are, to pay ©. entry 
man what we owe him in juſtice and equity c 
fully, and without compulſion. To be tender of 
his credit and good name; avoiding all ſlander that 
'may hurt his reputation; and to defend and juſtify 
him, as far as truth will permit. To reſtrain our 
allions, from committing acts of violence upon 
lie perſon; to protect his health, life or limbs, as 
far as conſiſts with prudence and our own ſafety. 
To relieve his wants by our alms, according to our 
abilities, and we have a rule to aſſiſt us in all caſes; 
for whatſoever. we would that men ſhould do unto 
us, let us even ſodo unts them, for this is the law 
and the prophets. By conſulting our own conſcĩi- 
ence, this oracle will always teach us how to be 
righteous i in all caſes. | 
1 proceed to conſi der another moſt important ar- 
ticle of Chriſtian duty, which is to live godly. In 
general to live godly, is to have that habitual ſenſe 
of the being and attributes of God, impreſſed upon 
our minds, as may upon all occaſions duly influence. 
not only our outward . behaviour, but our very 
thoughts and deſigns ; ſo as to be the governing 
principle of our whole lives. A good man is one 
who ſets the Lord always before his eyes; who ac- 
cuſtoms himſelf to meditate upon God, and by fre- 
quent contemplation of his infinite perlections, im- 
prints upon his ſpirits an habitual regard and vene- 
ration for him. And an irreligious man is one who 
lives without God in the world; and has not God in 
all his thoughts. But more particularly, 
To live a godly life, implies, a grateful ſenſe. of 
the * bleilings we have eee from God; wha 


gave 


U 
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gave us our beings, who ſo exquiſitely contrived our 
| bodies, and put into them immortal ſpirits, endued 
with the noble powers of free-will, underſtanding 

and memory; which render us intellectual and 
moral agents, capable of thoſe rational pleaſures 
and enjoy ments that all other animals are deſtitute 
of; who is our daily benefactor, ſupply ing us with 
food and raiment; and innumerable delights and 
ſatisfactions to gratify our ſenſes, and ke, ith our 
ſpirits. And above all, who mercifully ſent his 
only Son to fave us from endleſs miſery, and to en- 
title us, upon eafy conditions, to new hopes of his 
favour and of eternal happineſs _ 

1 A conftant dependance and reliance of mind up- 
WM on God, is another part of living godly. The ex- 
= * perience of God's goodneſs naturally creates our 

=_  dependance on it for the future. The fcriptures ex- 
i Hort us to this duty, ©* caſt thy burden upon the 

Lord, and he ſhall ſuſtain thee. Pleſſed are all 
< they that put their truſt in thee.” Not but God 
expects that we ſhould uſe all the means in our 
power to obtain our wants, and then to hope and 
pray for his aſſiſtance and bleſſing. This duty con- 
ſiſts in a ſettled habit of mind, that will run thro” 
the whole courfe of a godly life. It will operate 
on the rich as well as the poor man; the former is 
not leſs dependent on the providence of God than 
the latter. If God ſhould withdraw his warm ſun- 
ſhine, or his kindly ſhowers and dews, what would 
become of the produce of his land ? Soon would 
* the heaven over him be as braſs, and the earth 

under him as iron.” Hence the rich ſhould learn 

to have an humble dependance on God, for th: 
ſupport and comfort of their lives, and not think 
themſelves all- ſufficient: and the poor not to de- 
ſpond, but to rely on the bleſſing of God's provi- 
dence upon their honeſt labours and induſtry. And, 
both are taught in the Lord's prayer, to ä 
24 my 
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daily bread from their common father which-i is in 
heaven. Again, | 
To make the glory of God one great end of 
our a actions, is cfential to the living godly. To pro- 
mote his honour, to propagate the true religion and 
worſhip of God in the world; to engage men in 
the love of virtue, truth and goodneſs; to reprove 
all kinds of vice and immorality, all diſteſpect and 
contempt of God, all falſe and idolatrous worſhip; 
to uſe his holy name with the greateſt reverence, 
and reprove thoſe who uſe it profanely ; to do all 
this to the utmoſt of our power and influence, is to 
make the glory of God the great end of our lives; 
for whether we eat or drink, or whatever we dos 
% we muſt do all to the glory of God.” But to 
live godly alſo implies our having a continual ſenſe 
of God's infinite preſence on our minds, by which 
he perfectly knows all our actions, thoughts and de- 
fires. *© His eyes are upon man, and fees all his 
* goings, I the Lord ſearch the heart and try the 
* reins z and give to eyery man according to his 
* ways, and to the fruit of his doings.” The con- 
fid-ration of God's iofinite knowledge ſhould pro 
duce | in us, an habitual awe and fear of the fins 
majeſty, which will influence us to an uniform 
courſe of virtue and obedience. This ſingle re- 
Hection, if duly attended to, will deter us om all 
wickedneſs, excite us to the practice of all righte- 
ouſneſs, even to the denial of our moſt favourite 
inclinations. Fear is a paſſion of the ſtrongeſt ope- 
ration; it was the firſt paſſion that awakened Adam 
after his tranſgreſſion; he was afraid, and then hid 
himſelf. When Joſeph' s virtue began to ſtagger, 
his laſt refuge was in the fear of God: How can 
I do this great wic kedneſs, and fin againſt God?“ 
lt was this that ſaved his virtue. Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man.” Did we always remember that 
Yor. A. | God 
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God is ever preſent with us, ſees what we are do- 


ing. and whoſe eye we can never eſcape; who would 
dare to do a wicked action, or neglect a good one? 


Who would not but lead a godly and religious 
life ? 
A ſubmiſſive and patient reſignation to God's 


will, under all troubles and afflictions, is alſo a ma- 


terial part of godlineſs. The great governor of the 
world has many wiſe and good reaſons for afflict- 
ing even good men, which we cannot diſcover, and 
therefore in all the divine diſpenſations we muſt ſay 


with“ Eli, let him do what ſeemeth him good; 


and with Job, the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 


e taken away, blefſed be the name. of the Lord. 


For God does not willingly afflict, nor grieve the 
* children of men ;” but has wiſe and gracious 
ends of providence to anſwet, tho' we are ignorant 
of them. The frequent reading of God's holy 
word, has likewiſe a great tendency to a good life. 
| All ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God, and 

is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for inſtruction in righteouſneſs, that the man of 


God may be perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto all 


good works. A good man's delight is in the law 
of the Lord, and he doth meditate therein day and 
night. There is nothing neceſſary to be known, 
believed or practiſed, which is not clearly reveal- 
ed in theſe ſacred volumes. To neglect therefore 
to read this book of God, ſhews a certain want of 
that godlineſs, which is the great character of a 
Chriſtian. Again, 

A due regard to God conſiſts in the conſtant per- 
formance of divine worſhip, both in private and 
in public. The worſhip of God appears ſo evident by 
the light of nature, that all nations have agreed in 
the practice of it. As God is our creator, pre- 
ſerver and redeemer, this makes it our indiſpenſible 


duty, to worſhip and pray to him. The 2 
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thus directs us? © O come let us worſhip and fall 
down, let us kneel before the Lord our maker. 
For he is our God.“ And our Saviour ſays, 
thou ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him 
only thalt thou ſerve,” And St. Paul bids us 
* be careful for nothing; (ſo as to be over anxious, 

« or diſtruſt providence) but in every thing by pray- 
« er and ſupplication, with thankſgiving let your re- 
„ queſt be made known unto God,” Prayer is botn 
an act of reltgion, by which God is honoured, and 
is a ſo a proper means of ſupplying our neceſſities. 
For to praiſe him for his glorious excellencies ; to 
thank him for his great benefits ; to confeſs our fins 
and implore his mercy and forgiveneſs ; to make 
our humble ſupplications to him for the ſupply of 
all our wants; this 1s truly and properly the buſineſs 
of prayer. | bs 4 

But then we are to prefer public worſhip to pri- 
vate, becauſe in the nature of the thing, it tends. 
more to promote the honour of God, as it is per- 
formed in the preſence of many witnefles, and with 
greater ſolemnity. There is a peculiar force, ſo- 
lemnity, and beauty in public worſhip, which is not » 
to be found in what is private and ſecret. This is 
'* worthipping God in the beauty of holineſs, and 
giving bim the glory due unto his name.” But I 
muſt not omit another part of devotion, that of 
family worſhip. And the. ſame arguments that 
eſtabliſh public worſhip may be urged for this, be- 
cau'e every family 1s a little church or congregation 
of Chriſtians ; and the miniſter of this church is the 
father or ruler of the family, whoſe right and au- 
thority is founded on the law of nature. By vir- 
tue of this truft, every maſter of a family is an- 
Iwerable to God, for the performance of divine wor- 
ſhip within his little juriſdiction. Thus Joſhua re- 
lolved, “ as for me and my houſe, we will ſerve the 
* Lord.” The regular diſcharge of this duty, will 
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be attended with great advantages. It is the ſureſt 
way to procure God's favour and protection, and to 
bring down his bleſſings upon all our undertakings. 
It will naturally beget in our children and ſervants, 
a reverence for God, and things ſacred; it will ſea- 
ſon their minds with religion, lead them 1ato habits 
of virtue, ſobriety and. honeſty, by the frequent 
thoughts of God and another world, which other- 
wife they would ſeldom think of. And this duty 
with regard to the world, will procure credit, eſteem 
and honour. For they who do not love religion 
themſelves, will yet reſpect. thoſe who do. "This 
conſtant regard to God in family worthip, is a neceſ- 
ſary branch of godly living, and will be found in 
every family, where the maſter has a true ſenſe of 
religion. upon his heart. hens i: 

The great motive offered by St. Paul to inforce 
this duty is the looking for that bleſſed hope, and 
the glorious appearance of the great God, and our 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; who gave himſelf for us, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity,. and purify 
to himſelf a peculiar people, zealous. of good 
works. Here we plainly fee, that the delign 
of our Saviour's death, was not merely to fave 
us from the - puniſhment. of our ſins, without re- 
pentance and reformation ; but to prepare us for the 
heavenly happineſs, by the practice of all thoſe ex- 
cellent virtues he has taught us by the goſpel, and 
his own example, and by which his followers are to 
be diſtinguiſhed from the profeſſors of all other re- 
ligions. Chriſtians ſo qualified by ſanctity of life 
and purity of heart; who deny all ungodlineſs and 
worl:ly luſts, and live ſoberly, righteoufly and god- 
ly in this preſent world, may juſtly look for that 
bl-fled hope, and glorious appearance of the great 
God, and our Saviour J-ſus Chriſt, And a bleſſed 
hope this is; as its object is the higheſt happineſs 
our nature can poſſibly enjoy, * ſuch as eye hath 
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* not ſeen, nor hath it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive.” It is allo a bleſſed hope; in 
regard to the certainty of attaining it, becauſe it is 
founded on the promiſe of God, who cannot lye ; 

which hope we have as an anchor of the ſoul, 
both ſure and Redfaſt.” | 
And ſuppofing it ſhould coſt x: ſome trouble and 
ains to govern our paſſions and ſenſual appetites ; 
to live ſoberly, temperately, and chaſtely; and that 
by paying our juſt debts, and doing acts of charity, 
we ſhould take ſomewhat from our luxury, equi- 
page, and the pride of life; nay, that by being 
ſtrictly honeſt and juſt, we ſhould leave ourſelypes 

a ſmaller income; for this is to practiſe righteouſ- 
neſs : Or, that we ſhould conquer our idleneſs and 
averſion to devotion, and oblige ourſelves to be 

_ conſtant in our public and private worſhip of God, 
without which we cannot live godly; I fay, ſup- 

poſing that all this will require ſome pains and trou- 
ble, yet ſhall we not be great gainers in the end? 

And will not the bleſſed hope that is ſet before us, a- 
bundantly make amends for all this? If men will 
riſe early and ſet up late, deny their fleep, their 
food and recreations, in purſuit of worldl, advan- 
tages, and think themſelves well paid if they do bur 
ſucceed ; and yet will take no pains to pleaſe and 

| ſerve God, to deny their luſts, to live up to the rules 
of the goſpel, and the holy religion they profeſs, and 
reject this bleſſed hope; what can be ſaid, but that 
their eternal ruin is their own choice, and they 1un 
into it with their eyes open. 9 88 
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Diſcourſe XCV. Dr. Clarke. 


Of PREDESTINATION and BLECTION, 


_ 


Rom, ix. 23, 24. 


And that he might make known the riches of 
his glory, on the veſſels of mercy, which 
he had before prepared unto glory: even us 
whom he he hath called, not of the Jews 
. but alſo of the Gentiles. 


HERE is no part of ſcripture more difficult 
to be underſtood, more miſapplied by the ig- 
norant, more wreſted by the learned, and more 
falſely interpreted by melancholy pious perſons, 
than this chapter of St. Paul. And tho' ſome have 
greatly perplexed themſelves by picking out ſome 
expreſſions, concerning God's electing the children 
yet unborn, who had neither done good nor evil; 
concerning his loving jacob, and hating Hſau; 
his hardening Pharaoh ; and ſhewing mercy on 
** whom he villh metcy ; and having .compat- 
* fton on whom he will have compailion ;” * and of 
his having the ſame power over mankind as the pot- 
ter has over the clay, to make one veſſel to honour, 
another to diſhouour : yet it is clearly evident from 
the beginning and end of the chapter, that the apo- 
ſtle's deſign is not to ſpeak concerning any decree 
of God. with reſpect to the final and eternal ſtate of 
particular perions ; but only to declare both the ſo- 
vereign power and juſtice of God, in diſtributing 
to diflerent nations, in diverſe ages, what particular 
advantages he pleaſes; and revealing h.s will to 
them, when, and in what manner he thinks fit. - 
| | tne 
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the beginning of the chapter the apoſtle expreſly 
declares, that the aim and intention of his diſcourſe, 
was, God's rejecting the Gentiles, and calling the 
Jews; and 'at the end he ſums this up, as the con- 
clufion deſigned. The intermediate parts, and the 
examples therein alledged, are nothing but. fimili- 
tudes and illuſtrations of this argument; and the 
words of the text are a very clear declaration of this 
his intention. 1 ; | - 
The apoſtle here expreſsly declares, that he does 
not mean, by the veſſels of mercy, prepared afore 
of God unto glory, of which he had been treating 
in the former chapter, any particular perſons choſen 
unconditionally to eternal ſalvation ; but the whole 
body of Chriſtians, even us whom he has called, 
and who obeyed that call by believing in Chriſt ; not 
from among the-Jews only, but alſo of the Gentiles. 
They were calledto receive that grace and mercy, 
and to embrace thoſe advantages of the goſpel, + 
which the Jews rejected, and therefore became veſ- 
ſels of wrath, fitted for deſtruction. And tho? we are 
at preſent the veſſels of mercy, yet if we live unwor- 
thy of the goſpel, we can have no reaſon to expect, 
fince God ſpared not the Jews, the natural branches, 
that he will ſpare us, who were engrafted after their 
fall. In the foregoing part of this epiſtle, the apoſtle 
had ſhewn at large, that the Gentiles by Acting con- 
trary to the law of nature, and the Jews by diſobey- 
ing the law given them from heaven, became both 
equally liable to the wrath of God. For God being 
no reſpecter of perſons, * as many as finned without 
< law, ſhall periſh without law; and as many as have 
5 ſinned in the law, ſhall be judged by the law. 
I bat both theſe laws being ;ofufticient to pre- 
ſerve men from ſin, or to recover them to God, 
the apoſtle therefore aſſures us, that both Jews and 
Gentiles were obliged to believe in Chriſt; and to 
obey the gracious terms of the goſpel, as the only 
| 2 MEL | mezig$ 
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means of juſtification for the future. For fince all 
have finned and come ſhort of the glory of God, 
they can only be juſtified freely by his grace, thro' 
& the redemption that is in Chriſt Jeſus,” That is, 
all being ſinners, none of them can claim falvation 
by the merit of their obedience, but merely from the 
gracious pardon of fin, freely granted to penitents, 
thro? faith in Chriſt, That this juſtification by faith 
without works, that is, by the obedience of the 
| goſpel alone, without the ceremonies of the law, 
was abundantly ſufficient, being the fame faith by 
which Abraham had been juſtified. I hat this juſti- 
fication by the faith and obedience of the goſpel, 
affords much greater aflurance of preſent peace and 
reconciliation with God, and of eternal life and 
glory hereafter, than the law could do. For if 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his fon, much more being now 
juſtified by his blood, we ſhall be-ſaved from wrath 
thro! him.” That this free juſtification by grace 
thro? the faith of the goſpel, without the ceremonies 
of the Moſaic inſtitution, obliges men to a ſtricter 
_ obedience, to greater purity and holineſs of life than 
the law hai done; Chriſtians being now“ made free 
** fromfin,and become the ſervants of righteouſneſs; 
ae dead unto lin, but alive unto God, thro? Jeſus 
« Chriſt our Lord.” That the law of Moſcs was not 
able to deliver men from the bondage and flavery of 
ſin, from © the law in their body warring againft!the 
law of their mind, and bringing them into captivity 
to the law of fin ; but that the goſpel having 
« delivered men from the body of this death, from 
* the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God ;” enabled them to prevail 
over the temptations of fin, and all the perſecutions 
and powers of the world. For the law of the 


ſ) pirit of life in Chriſt Jeſus, hath made us free from 
20141 4H" 
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the law of fin and death. — And we are more than | 
conquerors, thro' him that loved us. 20 

The apoſtle having largely proved theſe particu- 
lars in the beginning of this epiſtle, proceeds in the 
ixth chapter to anſwer a ftrong objection, which 
he knew would be raifed by the unbelieving Jews, - 
againft what he had faid. Fer if his doctrine here 
was true, then whoſoever of the Jews rejected the 
goſpel, notwithſtanding they were deſcended from 
the patriarchs to u hom the promiſes were made; 
and that they were God's peculiar people; notwith- 
ſtanding that to them were committed the pro- 
hecies and oracles of God, and that to them per- 
tained the adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law, and the ſervice of 
God, and the promiſes; yet notwithſtanding all 
this, it would follow, that they were ſtill out of the 
way of ſalvation; tho' zealous obſervers of the ce- 
remonial Jaw, unleſs they believed jn Chriſt and 
oheyed the goſpel, which 1s the righteouſneſs of 
faith. The Jews thought this doctrine impoſſible, 
and contrary to the promiſes of God, made to their 
fathers, and therefore imputed it to the apoſtle's 
zeal and prejudice againſt them, ſince his being con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. Lo this objection, he re- 
plies, in this chapter, by ſhewing that there was no 
injuſtice in God, no breach of promiſe, no ctange 
of his will, in rejecting the unbelieving Jews, and 
receiving the Gentiles ; fince the promiſe was not 

originally made to all the children of Abraham. but 
to Iſaac only, and of his ſons only to Jacob; and all 
were not Iſrael, which were of Iſrael; for a remnant 
only was to be ſaved. And during the whole period 
of the law, God had mercy on whom he would 
have mercy, and compaſſion on whom he would 
have compaſſion. That is, not on the whole peo- 
ple, but on whom he pleaſed, who was the alone 
competent and 1 judge, to 2 ſuch 
as 
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as were ſtedfaſt in their faith and fidelity to him. 
And whom he would he hardened: that is, he choſe 
out of obſtinate and incorrigible offenders whom he 
pleaſed, to make examples of his wrath and venge- 
ance. Since this, ſaith the apoſtle, was the method 
of God's proceeding from the beginning, much more 
might God juſtly reject unbelievers, at the coming 
of the Meſſiah, who was the end of the law; 5 


\ -reckon only thoſe, the true children of Abraham, 


who imitated his faith and obedience; making 
known the riches of his glory, on the veſſels of 
mercy, which he had before prepared unto glory; 
even us whom he has called, not of the Jews only, 
but alſo of the Gentiles. ah, 
The apoſtle's principal argument being thus ex- 
plained, we may the more eafily underſtand thoſe 
other parts of. his diſcourſe in this chapter, which 
Have been ſo often miſtaken and miſapplied. He 
begins with an apology for himſelf, that in this doc- 
trine of the rejection of the Jews, he was no way 
influenced by any prejudice or hatred againſt his 
countrymen, fince his converſion to Chriſtianity. 
On the contrary, he moſt ſolemnly calls God to 
witneſs, that his grief and trouble of mind, for their 
impenitency and incredulity, for their rejection, 
and the judgments God would ſend them, was 
greater and more uneaſy to him, than all other af- 
Mictions and calamities, he ever met with. I ſay 
the truth in Chriſt, ſays he, I lye not that I 
have great heavineſs and continual ſorrow in my 
. Heart; for I could wiſh that myſelf were accurſed 
from Chriſt, for my brethren, my kinſmen, ac- 
cording to the fleſh, Tho' this expreſſion is highly 
figurative and affectionate, yet ſome pious, but 
melancholy perſons, have-been diſturbed at it, as if 
St. Paul's with was inimitable; whoſe example, if a 
Chriſtian, cen in no caſe follow, he may be apt to 
accuſe himſelf of want of charity ; and yet to follow 
Es it 
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it in any caſe, ſeems terrible and ſhocking even to 
the ſtrongeſt affection, and the moſt fervent zeal. 
For, though for a good man, one would even dare 
to die, yet for a man to become ſubject to the 
curſe and diſpleaſure of God; this ſeems beyond 
the bounds even of Chriſtian charity, either to de- 
fire or ſubmit to. The apoſtle's meaning, there- 
fore, has been greatly miſunderſtood ; for his in- 
tention in this paſſage was not to wiſh for the 
eternal wrath of God, but to with, that if it was 
poſſible he, by bearing himſelf thoſe temporal judg- 
ments,-which he ſaw were coming upon the Jews, 
on account of their being accurſed from Chriſt, 
through their obſtinacy and incredulity, might be 
a means to reftore them again, to the favour of 
God, and to be his peculiar people. He was ſo far 
from bearing any hatred or ill will to the Jews, 
that he could willingly ſuffer for them, and in their 
ſtead, if he could thereby prevent their rejection, 
and being accurſed from Chriſt. I could with, fays 
* he, that myſelf were accurſed from Chriſt, for m 
* brethren, my kinſmen according to the fleſh,” This 
plainly ſhews, that what follows in this chapter 
does not relate to any predeſtination of particular 
perſons to eternal happineſs or miſery, but wholly 
concerns the rejection of the Jewiſh nation for 
their infidelity, and the calling in of the Gentiles 
by the goſpel. In this tenſe, bis apology for him- 
ſelf is very pertinent, and neceſſary to introduce 
a diſcourſe, which he knew would be extreme! 
ungrateful to the Jewiſh nation, But no ſents 
at all can be made of this apology, by any other 
interpretation. For if he was ſpeaking of prede- 
ſtinate or reprobate perſons, who muſt be ſelected 
both from Jews or Gentiles, and yet could not 
be particularly known in this life; it could be of 
no ſervice for him to expreſs ſuch keavineſs and 
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' ſorrow of heart, for the rejection of the whole peo- 
ple of the Jews. CCC 

This then being his true deſign, he proceeds 
to ſhew at the fixth verſe, that there was no in- 
Juſtice, no breach of promiſe in God, for reject- 
ing the unbelieving Jews, and receiving the Gen- 
tiles in their room; in regard the original promiſe 
to their father Abraham, by which they were en- 
titled to become God's peculiar people, was not 
made to all his poſterity, but to the feed of Iſaac 
only. For God did not ſeem to intend, that his 
promiſe ſhould take place in Abraham's deſcendants 
according to the fleſh; but in thoſe, who by a 
faith, or fidelity like his, were in a true ſenſe his 
children and followers. The promiſe of God 
therefore is not made void by this new diſpenſation. 
Since according to the original intent of the pro- 
mite made to Abraham, children of the Gentiles, 
who imitated the faith and moral obedience of that 
Patriarch, were more truly his children, than his 

* poſterity the Jews according to the 

eſh. 

The apoſtle farther illuſtrates this argument, 
by a ſtill more eminent example. For if, faith he, 
not only among the children of Abraham, but alſo 
among the poſterity of Iſaac, that child of the pro- 
mite, God was pleaſed to confine the promiſe to 
Jacob in excluſion of Eſau, even before either of 
them was born; much more may God now, with- 
out injuſtice, confine his promiſe to ſuch only as 
believe in God, and obey his revealed will ; exclu- 
five of thoſe, who continue in unbelief, and ob- 
ſtinately reject tie ſalvation, which God hath of- 
fered them; notwithſtanding they are the poſterity 
of Jacob, and in other reſpects, equal to them 
who do believe; according to theſe words, ver. 
11. The children being not yet born, neither 
* having done any good or evil; that the pur- 
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not of. works, but of him that calleth; it was 


* ſaid unto Rebecca, the elder ſhall ſerve the 


younger, as it is written, Jacob have I loved, 


* but Eſau have I hated.” Ihe only difficulty in 
this paſſage is, what is meant by the purpoſe of 


God. Many imagine it is his chuſing ſome par- 
ticular perſons, unconditionately to. eternal lite, 


and others to eternal deſtruction. But the apoſtle 


on the contrary, ſays, that he meant God's pur- 
poſe of appointing the elder of Iſaac's ſons to ſerve 
the younger, not ſo much in their perſons, as in 


their poſterity ; and therefore God made, this ap- 


pointment before they were born. The uſe the 
apoſtle makes of this inſtance, is to prevent an 
objection of the unbelieving Jews; who ſince the 
could not deny, but notwithſtanding all the pro- 
miſes ma e to Abraham and Iſaac, that God » ight 
in this ſenſe, without any injuſtice, hate and reject 
Efau ; ſo conſequently they could not in reafon 
charge God with any unrighteouſneſs, in alſo re- 
jecting the unbelieving Jews. What ſhall we 
* ſay then? Is there unrighteouſneſs with God? 
God forbid.” ver. 14. | 
I o the ſame purpoſe. he . urges in the follow- 
ing verſes, what God had declared to Moſes and 
to Pharoah. If God declared to Moſes, that he 
would have mercy on whom he would have mercy, 
and would have compaſſion on whom he would 
have compaſſion ; that is, to ſhew mercy and com- 
paſſion, how and in what manner he judged fit, 
who is the only proper and unerring judge; for 
the ſame reaſon now allo, ſays the apoſtie, nei- 
ther is it of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, to chuſe in what method God ſhall bring 
men to falvation; but 1t is of God only, that 
ſheweth mercy, who hath right to appoint how, 
to whom, and in what manner he will ſhew it, 
| | i or 
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For in human judicatories, ſhould any one 
find fault with the ſentence of an able judge, 
might not the judge very properly ſay, I will 
« acquit whom I fee fit to acquit, and 1 will con- 
% demn whom I fee fit to condemn ?” Not that 
he would do it arbitrarily, but that as he had the 
moſt perfect knowledge of the law and the fact, 
his ſentence ought not to be queſtioned by un- 
Ikilful ſpectators. And of old, God did the ſame; 
be choſe out of incorrigible offenders, whom he 
thought fit, to make public examples of his wrath: 
and vengeance. Thus God hardened Pharcah ; (as 
he tempted” David in the ſame manner, by permit- 
ting Satan to do it) not by making or decreeing. 
hin to be wicked, God forbid ; but he being ob- 
ſtinately wicked, God raiſed or ſupported him in 
power and deferred deſtroy ing him, that he might 
ſhew his power on him, and that his name might 
be declared throughout all the earth; that ſo Fha- 
roah's obſtinacy and puniſhment might be known 
to the world. And if God did in former times 
act thus, is there, ſays the apoſtle, any injuſtice in 
God, in chuſing now to make the impenitent and 
unbelieving Jews, (who are only the more harden- 
ed by his judgments, and his invitations to em- 
brace the goſpel, inſtend of being brought to re- 
pentance) examples of his ſeverity and wrath, not- 
withſtanding their being the poſterity of Abraham; 
and to do this, even. at the ſame time, that he 
reſolves to have mercy on ſuch of the Gen- 
tiles, as will obey the goſpel he invites them to 
receive. Th 
The apoſtle proceeds to an objection, which he 
kne the unbelieving Jews would make. Thou 
* wilt then ſay unto me, why doth he yet find 
« fault? For who hath reſiſted his will? If God 
* reſolve to reject and to deſtroy us, as he did 
* Pharoah, wv hy doth he blame us for being 6 75 
5 ed 
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« ed?” To this he anſwers: - Firſt, « but, O 
„ man, who art thou that replieſt againſt God? 
« Shall the thing formed, ſay to him that formed 
% it, why haſt thou made me thus? Hath not 
«© the potter power over the clay, of the fame 
* lump to make one veſſel to honour, and ano- 
«© ther to diſhonour?” That is, not that God 
could originally create one man unconditionally to 
eternal life, and another on purpoſe for eternal 
miſery ; but the plain meaning is, that God has 
as much power and right, to puniſh or reject 
one nation or people, and receive or exalt ano- 
ther, upon what terms he judges moſt fit and 
reaſonable; as the potter has to form and mould 
his clay into any ſhape. But ſecondly, the apoſtle 
makes this direct reply; that the rejected Jews had 
no reaſon to murmur againſt the power and will 
of God; for though it was indeed his abſolute will 
and power to puniſh when and as he thought fit; 
yet it was their own obſtinacy and impenitency 
only, that made them to be rejected and puniſhed 
atall. © What if God, willing to ſhew his wrath, 
and make his power known, endured with much 
long ſuffering the veſſels of wrath fitted to deſtruc= 
tion?” The words with much long ſuffering, clearly 
prove, that the rejected veſſels of wrath were not 
deſtroyed, till God had long waited for their re- 
pentance and amendment; which ſhews it was not 
determined before. And then he adds, and that 
he might make -known the riches of his glory on 
the veſſels of mercy, which he had afore prepared 
unto glory ; even us whom he has called, not of 
the Jews only, but alfo of the Gentiles?“ The 
veſſels of mercy are not particular perſons; but 
us, whom he has called, the whole body of Chri- 
ſtians, in oppoſition to the whole nation of the 
rejected unbelieving Jews. Which is alſo further 
evident from his ſumming up the whole argument, 
N 7 What 
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* What ſhall we ſay then ? that the Gentiles 
which followed not after righteouſneſs, have at- 
tained to righteouſneſs, even the righteouſneſs that 
is of faith; but Ifrael, which followed after the 
law of righteouſneſs, hath not attained to the law 
of righteouſneſs.” Why was this? but becauſe 
they ſought it 1ot by faith, (that is, by embrac-, 
ing the goſpel) but as it were by the works of 
the Moſaic law. All which he farther explains 
in the 10th and 11th chapters, I ſhall row make 
: 17 practical obſervations from what has been 
And from hence let all ſuch pious perſons as are 
afraid, that after all their moſt earneſt endeavours 
to obey the will of God, by a life of virtue and 
true holineſs, that yet they ſhall not be of the num- 
ber of thoſe veſſels of mercy, whom he has afore 
prepared unto glory; learn how to have their doubts 
removed, by confidering that theſe paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, from which ſome have laboured to eſtabliſh 
the doctrine of abſolute and unconditional decrees, 
do plainly appear to have been greatly mitinter- 
preted; and that by the veſſels of mercy St. Paul 
means, not particular perſons, choſen out of the 
bulk of mankind ; but the whole body of Chri- 
ſtians, the univerſal church of Chriſt, in oppoſition 
to the whole Jewiſh nation. On the other hand, 
let ſuch as preſumptouſly think themſelves fecure, 
in the bare profeſſion of Chriſtianity, becauſe the 
whole body of Chriſtians are ftiled in ſcripture, 
the elect, the election, the veſſels of mercy ; from 
hence learn ard take notice, that as St. Paul, from 
Iſaiah obſerves, that when the whole nation of the 
Jews were the choſen and peculiar people of God, 
yet out of them a remnant only were to be finally 
ſaved : ſo now, through the whole body of Chri- 
ſtians, through God's gracious offers of metcy to 


them in Chri:t, are ſtiled in ſcripture the fy 
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of grace; yet only thoſe who lire worthy of ſo - 
excellent a profeſſion, by the practice of true vir- 
tue, righteouſneſs, and holineſs, ſhall finally be 
made partakers of the benefit thercof. For as Chriſt 
choſe, or elected twelve diſciples, and yet one of 
them proved a devil, and the ſon of perdition ; 
ſo notwithſtanding all Chriftians are the veſſels of 
mercy prepared of God afore unto glory, yet if 
any one draws back, he ſhall loſe the benefit of 
that preparation; he ſhall finally be rejected, and 
not made partaker of the goſpel ſalvation. 

We may from hence alſo learn, that the true 
ſcripture doctrine of election and reprobation is this, 
that it pleaſed the almighty of his own free grace 
and mercy, to determine before the world was, to 
invite the Gentiles, as well as Jews, to repentance 
and faith, in his only begotten ſon, at the time ap- 
pointed for his appearing among men; and ĩt pleated 
him to decree, that all who ſhould obey his invita- 
tion, ſhould be aſſiſted here with his grace, and ob- 
tain eternal glory ; whilſt thoſe u ho abuſed and re- 
jected his mercy, ſhould ſuffer the ſevere puniſh- 
ments due to the't impenitency, both in this world 
and the next, So that this decree is both general 
and conditional ; 1t does not perſonally relate to any 
one, but in general to all, to whom the glad tidings 
of the goſpel have been br ought. And as to ano- 
ther life, it is not abſolute, without regard to the 
actions of men; but conditionally founded on their 
faith and obedience. The divulging the goſpel, to 
ſome men an nations, and not to cthers, is mattet 
of mere grace and favour, and is to be reſolved into 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs. No man can 
merit this at the hands of God, for all have finned 
and offended him. - But the election of thoſe who 
embrace the faith, thereby to inherit the promiſes | 
hereafter, will depend on their having on the wed- 
ding-garment of faith and charity; for thoſe rewards 
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will be diſtributed to. every man, only according to 
his works. 5 3 
This interpretation has one conſiderable advan- 
tage, in that it makes the ſcriptures conſiſtent with 
themſelves. In this light, their invitations are mer- 
ciful, their threatnings awakening, their perſua- 
fions powerful, an their promiſes engaging. But 
the contrary doctrine of a previous determination of 
every man's eternal ſtate, without regard to his ac- 
tions, is not only ſubverſive of the firſt principles of 
natural reaſon and religion, but a direct contradic- 
tion to the whole new teſtament ; if that be true, 
the bleſſed Jeſus muſt have invited many to obey 
him, whom he knew could not ; the moving elo- 
quence of St. Paul to obedience, is empty found, 
the denunciations of the apoſtle are vain words; and 
the promiſes of God, of none effect. For none of 
theſe can make an alteration in any man's ftate, if it 
was before predeſtinated; and no man will on their 
account be either the better or worſe. If then, as 
our church-obſerves, in the conclufion of her article 
on this ſubject, we are ſo to receive the promiſes of 
God, as they are generally ſet forth in the holy 
{criptures, then there will be no room for ſpiritual 
pride on the one hand, or deſpair on the other. 
The ſcriptures found the difference of our future and 
eternal ſtate, on our own free choice and conduct. 
There is nothing in them on God's part, that ſa- 
vours of relentleſs cruelty ; nothing that, if rightly 
underſtood, can give the leaſt ſanction to vice, or 
diſcountenance the loweſt degrees of virtue. There 
is nothing in the ſcriptures, that can raiſe the minds 
of the virtuous to inſolence ard contempt, or ſink 
the ſoul of the moſt humble Chrittian into defpond- 
ing ſorrow. T here is no foundation for the beſt of 
men, to think themſelves good enough, an there- 
fore to ceaſe from working; no authority ſor the 


worſt ſo to give themſelves up for loſt, as to mn 
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the calls and opportunities, which boundlefs clemen- 
cy offers them, of repentance. There is Wer 
in them but what may juſtly humble the greateſt 

ſaint, if he conſiders the ele that is ſet before 

him, and how ſhort he falls of it. Nothing but what 
may rejoice the heart of the ſincere „ and fill 
it with admiration and tranſport. © © the depth 
* of the riches of the goodne's f God!“ how infi- 
nite are his cendeſcentions ho unmeaſurable is 
his mercy ! how amazing his inetlmable love! 
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ot ſon. | 


Of a coop conscience, towards Gop 
and MEN. | 


Acts xxiv. 16. 


And herein do Iexerciſe myſelf, to have always 
a conſcience void of offences toward God 
and towards men, „„ 


HE apoſtle here gives us the extent of a 
good man's pious practice. It hath regard 

to the whole compaſs of his duty, both to God 
and man, in which there muſt be conſtancy and per- 
ſeverance. St. Paul exercifed himſelf to have al- 
ways a conſcience void of offence, in the whole 
_ courſe of his life. We muſt not only make con- 
ſcience of our ways by fits and ſtarts, but in all 
our actions without intermiſſion. There are ſome 
who will refrain from groſſer ſihs, and be very 
ſtrict at ſome ſeaſons; as during the time of a ſo- 
lemn repentance, and before the receiving the ſa- 
crament; and when theſe are over, they return to 
their former lewd and vicious courſe. But religion 
requires a conſtant frame, an habitual temper of 
mind, influencing all our actions, during our whole 
lives, and in which we muſt uſe a very earneſt 
care and endeavour; we muſt ſtudy to underſtand 
our duty, to be rightly informed concerning good 
and evil, that we miſtake not the nature of things. 
We muſt apply our minds in good earneſt, to be 
well inftructed in all parts of our duty, in order 
to the practice of it; and when we ow it, we 
muſt be very careful and conſcientious in the diſ- 
| charge | 
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charge and performance of it, We muſt not only 
_ reſolve to follow the dictates and direction of our 

conſcience, but muſt alſo be careful to inform our 
conſcience aright, that we may not in any thing ne- 
gle our duty, or tranſgreſs the law of God. 
As conſcience is the great principle of moral ac- 
tions, and our guide in matters of fin and duty ; 
I ſhall endeavour briefly to give the true notion 
of it. Every man is repreſented to have a kind of 
court and tribunal in his own breaſt, where he 
tries himſelf, and all his actions; this is called the 
court of a man's conſcience. Conſcience is the 
accuſer, the record, and regiſter of our crimes, in 
which the memory of them is preſerved ; and it 
is alſo the witneſs which gives teſtimony for and 
againſt us, the judge which declares the law, and 
what we ought to do, or not to have done in all 
caſes, and paſſeth ſentence upon us, by acquitting 
or condemning us. So that conſcience is the 
court, the bench, and the bar; the accuſer, wit- 
neſs, and judge. But at preſent I ſhall only con- 
ſider conſcience, as a principle or faculty, whereby 
we judge of moral good and evil, and which di- 
res and governs our actions. Conſcience then 
is nothing elſe, but the judgment of a man's own 
mind, conc:rding the morality of his actions, as to 
what is good, evil, or indifferent. I proceed to give 
ſome directions for the keeping a good conſcience 
void of offence, | | 

And firſt, we muſt never act contrary to the per- 
{uafion and conviction of our own conſcience, for 
that is a great fin, as it offends the conſcience, and ren- 
ders us guilty z guilt being nothing elſe, but trouble 
in our minds, ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of having 
ated contrary to what we are perfuade] was our 
duty. So that we ſhould be very careful not to 
offend againſt the conviction of our own mind; 
28 alſo to inform our conſciences rightly, that we 
B b 3 may 
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may not wilfally miſtake in our duty. This rule 
is the more neceſſary, becauſe ſome men are apt to 
think, that whatever they do according to their 
conſcience, may be juſtified. But this will ap- 
pear to be a D miſtake, and fatal to the 
ſouls of men ; if we confider, that men may be 
guilty of the moſt heinous ſins in following an er- 
roneous conſcience, Men may do ſome of the 
worſt and moſt wicked things in the world, with 
a perſuaſion that they do well. Our Saviour told 
his diſciples, that the Jews ſhould put them to 
death, thinking they did God good ſervice.” Nay, 
they murdered the fon of Cod himſelf, through 
ignorance and a falſe perſuaſion of mind. And 
our bleſſed Lord prayed his father to forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.“ St. Paul tells us, 
that he verily thought with himſelf, that he 
| ought to do many things againſt the name of ſe- 
fus.' And though he acted herein accerding to 
the perſuaſion of his conſcience, yet he fays, that 
he had been a blaſphemer, a perſecutor, a mur- 
derer, and even the greateſt of finners. 4nd theſe 
ſins proceeding from an erroneous conſcience may 
prove damnable, without a particular repentance for 
them. Indeed, 

Ignorance and miſtake makes ti e perſon more 
capable of forgiveneſs; therefore oui Saviour prayed, 
father, forgive them, for they know net » hat 
they do.” And St. Paul obtained mercy, becauſe 
he did it ignorantly, and in unbelicf ; that is, thro' 
a falſe perſuaſion of mind, not elievi ing it to 
be a ſin. But tho' the Jews ignorantly crucified 
Chriſt, yet St. Peier exhorts them to a particular 
and deep repentance for it, as neceſlary to pardon 
and forgiveneſs. J wot. ſays he, that thro 1g- 
norance ye did it, as did alſo your rulers, therefore 
repent ye, and be converted, that your fins may be 
blotted out.” So that men ſhould not be hurried 

away 
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away by unreaſonable prejudice and paſſion, with- 
out a due and calm examination of things; nor be 
governed by pride, humour, partiality, intereſt, or 
a furious and extravagant zeal ; becauſe the more 
we contribute to our error, the greater our guilt 
will be. Indeed where our error is involuntary and 
morally invincible, God will make allowance for it; 
but where it proceeds from our own faults and ne- 
glects, we ſhould rectify our miſtake. For we 
muſt anſwer to God, whatever we do, by virtue of 
that falſe perſuaſion, altho' we did it according to 

the dictate of our conſcience. | | 
In all doubts of conſcience we muſt endeayour 
to be equal and impartial, and as willing to receive 
ſatisfaction of our doubts in one kind, as in an- 
other. For it looks very ſuſpicious, when mens 
doubts and ſcruples bear all on one fide ; eſpecially, 
if it be againſt charity, peace and obedience to go- 
vernment, eccleſiaſtical or civil; in this caſe, a 
mere doubt, much more a ſcruple, 'ought to be 
over-ruled, by the command of authority, the 
opinion and judgment of wiſe and good men, in 
conſideration of the public peace, the unity and 
edification of the church. Not that a man is to 
act againſt the clear conviction of his own mind, 
but only when he doubts of a thing's being lawful, 
or unlawful, it ſeems reaſonable, he ſhould ſuffer 
a mere doubt or ſcruple, to be over-ruied by the 
weighty confiderations before-mentioned. In truth 
all pretences of conſcience are highly to be ſuſ- 
pected, which are accompanied with turbulent paſ- 
ſions and furious zeal, it being great odds, but ſuch 
a man's conſcience 1s in the wrong. The wrath of 
man worketh not the righteouſneſs of God : The 
paſſions of men are no proper inſtruments to pro- 
mote religion, or that which is goed. None are 
ſo likely to judge amiſs, as men who are blinded 
by their paſſions, who are tranſported with a wild 
B b 4 zeal, . 
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zeal, and pretend conſcience for their fury. Would 
men carefully obſerve, they might eafily know 
when they ac 4 upon reaſon, and a true Principle of 
conſcience To rage, and be confident, is a ſure 
ſign that a man is in the wrong; becauſe this plain- 
ly ſhews, that his conſcience is not governed by 
reaſon, but by intereſt, humour, or diſcontent. Is 
a man in the right? he is happy, and hath reaſon to 
be pleaſed, but none to be angry. If he hath reaſon 
on his fide, he can deſire no more; why then i is he 
in a pailion * 
Of the great evil and miſtake of this furious kind 
of zeal, the Jews arc a lad example, in their beha- 
viour to our Saviour, and his apofiles. St. Paul 
pe ſecuted the Chriſtians, from a falſe and erro- 
neous perſuaſion of his conſcience. I perſecuted, 
(fays he) this way unto the death, binding and de- 
livering into prifon both men and women. I 
thought with myſelf, that I ought to do many 
things againſt the name of ſeſus. And many of 
the {ſaints I ſhut up in priſon, and hen they were 
ut to death, 1 gave my voice againſt them, and 
puniſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and com- 
pelled them to blaſpheme; and being exceeding 
mad againſt them, I perſecuted them even ta 
ſtrange cities. Conſcience can hardly ever be 
right, hen it tranſports men with ſuch furious 
zeal and paſſion, All pretences of conſcience are 
to be ſuſpected, which are not accompanied with 
modeſty and h ugility a teachable temper and diſ- 
Poſition, willing to learn, and to be informed. A 
proud and conceited temper is moſt likely to run 
into miſtakes; becauſe pride and ſelf- conceit keep 
out knowledge, and prevent wiſdom and inſtruction 
from 3 place. Above all, let us we ſure to 
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whereby we may edify one another. But let not 
lefler matters prejudice or hinder our main duty. 
Let it be our great care not to fail in the two great 
commandments of the law, the love of God, and 
of our neighbour. Let us be ſtrict and conſtant in 
our piety and devotion towards God; chaſte and 
temperate, juſt and honeſt, kind and charitable, 
humble and meek, patient and peaceable towards 
all men; ſubmiſſive and obedient to our ſuperiors, 
natural, civil, and ſpiritual. A due regard to theſe 
great virtues of the Chriſtian life, is to keep a con- 
ſcience void of oftence, both towards God and man, 
I now proceed, 3 

To enforce the great motive and encouragement 
to this conſcientious care of our lives and actions, 
which St. Paul tells us, was his belief of a reſurrec- 
tion, and of the rewards and puniſhments conſe- 
quent upon it. I have hope (fays he) towards 
God, that there ſhall be a reſurection of the juſt 
an i the unjuſt ; for this reaſon, I exerciie m yſelf 
** to have always a conſcience void of offence to- 
* wards God, and towards men.“ If we believe 
the reſurrection of the dead, and a future judg- 
ment, we muſt be careful now to diſcharge a good 
conſcience, that we may render a good account 
hereafter ; that we may be ſincere, and without 
offence, with reſpect to the day of Chriſt. For no- 
thing will then raiſe our hearts ſo much, and make 
us lift up our heads with joy, like that of a good 
conſcience, and the teſtimony of it, that in all ſim- 
plicity and godly fincerity, we have had our con- 
verſation in the world. On the contrary ; when 
we come to appear before the great judge of the 
world, nothing will fill our minds with ſo much 
terror, and our faces with ſo much confuſton, as 
the clamours of a guilty conſcience ; which will be 
more than a thouſand witneſſes againſt vs, and will 
antici pate our condemnation, and paſs a ſentence on 
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us, almoſt as ſevere as the judge himſelf. The 
perpetual regret and r of a ſinner's own 
mind, will be one of the principal ingredients of his 
miſery and torment. This conſideration ought to 
have a mighty influence on us, and make us very 
careful, to have conſciences void of offence now, 
that we may be free from torment and anguiſh 
hereafter. | | VVV 
be firm belief of a future ſtate of eternal hap- 
pineſs or mifery, is what gives weight and motion 
to thoſe two powerful principles of human activity, 
the hopes and fears of men, There is no one but 
one time or other is very ſenſible of the true 
force of theſe arguments ; but the misfortune is, 
inſtead of leading ſome men to repentance, they 
a drive them to infidelity. For being reſolved upon 
an evil courſe, ſince they cannot reconcile their 
practice with ſuch principles as theſe, they will fit 
their principles to their practice; and ſo will not 
believe the rewards and puniſhments of another 
world, left this ſhould diſturb them in their courſe. 
Vain men |! as if heaven and hell muſt needs vaniſh 
and difappear, becauſe ſome witty wicked men 
will not believe them. Such as theſe are infidels 
in their own defence, to quiet their own minds, 
that their conſciences may not perpetually fly in 
their faces. A right belief, and an evil conſcience, 
are unſuitable companions, and muſt needs live 
very uneaſy together, He that believes the princi- 
ples of religion, and is conſcious he lives contrary 
to them, can have no peace nor quiet in his mind. 
And beſides the future reward of a holy conſcientious 
courſe, it hath alſo the prefent peace and fatisfac- 
tion of our own minds ; which will be matter of 
great joy, and unſpeakable comfort, not only under 
the ſoreſt afflictions and calamities of life, but even 
at the hour of death; when the miſeries of life ” | 
| | | Preis 
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Diſc. XCVI. towards God and men. 379 
preſs us, and the ſorrows and pangs of death are 
ready to take hold of us. | fs :4 

There is certainly no ſuch comfort under the 
evils and afflictions of this life, as our own inno- 
cency and integrity. When we are afflicted, it 
muſt be a mighty conſolation t us, to be conſcious 
of our own fincerity. For tto' no man can plead 
perfect innocency, yet as to the general courſe of 
an unblameable life, a good man may appear to 
God; and even when he afflicts him, may look 
upon him, as a tender compaſſionate father, not as 
an angry, revengetul judge. Thus did holy Job 
under all his calamicies, in fome meaſure comfort 
himſelf. When he had loſt all he had, and was 
forſaken of all other comforts, even the good opi- 
nion of his friends concerning his ſincerity; in theſe 
{ad and diſconſolate errcumſtances, nothing but the 
conſcience of his own ſincerity bore up his ſpirit. 
I will not, ſays he, remove mine integrity from me, 
my righteouſneſs will I hold faſt, and will not let 
it go; mine heart ſhall not reproach me, ſo long 
as J live. When every thing elſe was gone, his 
integrity ſupported him to the /aſt. 

As to perſecutions and ſuffering from men, our 
own 1nnocency, and the goodneſs ct our cauſe, will 
be our beſt comfort; when we are not conſcious, - 
that we have deſerved them, and are inwardly aſ- 
ſured, that whatever we ſuffer for God and a good 
conſcience, u ill one day wark for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory, This was 
what ſupported the firſt Chriſtians, the noble army 
of martyrs, under thoſe cruel perſccutions, which, 
otherwite, no human patien e could have en-lured. 
Our rejoicing, ſays St. Paul, is this, that in ſim- 
plicity and godly ſincerity, we have had our con- 
verfation in this world. And thus under caulelets 
calumnies and reproaches of men, it we can but 
3pprove our co:ſciences to God, the uncharitable 

| 1 genſures 
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cenſures of men are not much to be regarded. If 
our hearts condemn us not, we may have confi- 
dence towards God, and much more towards men, 
If God and our own conſciences acquit us, we 
| may eaſily bear the ſlanders and hard cenſures of 
| men. Above all, the comfort of a good conſcience 
| is of the greateſt ſervice at the hour of death. The 
_ guilt of an evil conſcience is then moſt dreadful. 
As nothing revives and raiſes the fainting ſpirits of 
a dying man, ſo much as the conſcience of a holy 
and, ufeful life; ſo nothing more dejects a man's 
ſpirit, and fills him with terror and anguiſh, than 
for a finner to reflect on what he hath done, and 
what he is like to ſuffer. The wicked is driven 
away in his wickedneſs, he is carried out of the 
world, as it were, in a ſtorm and tempeſt; but 
the righteous hath hope in his death, he dies calm- 
ly and comfortable. Mark the perfect man, and 
* dehold the upright, for the end of that man is 
% peace.” | : 

If he is conſcious of having fincerely endeavoured 
to keep God's commandments, and to pleaſe him; 
if he hath lived inottenfively, in all good conſcience 

before God and men; what an unſpeakable conſo- 
lation muſt it be to him in that gloomy time, when 
he is walking thro' the ſhadow of death, that he 
fears no evil; that he is able to look death in the 
face, with the courage and conftancy of St. Paul ; 
and to ſay with him, Iam now ready to be of- 
fered, and the time of my departure is at hand. I 
have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed my race, 
I have kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which the Lord 
the righteous judge, thall give me at that day.” 
A comfortable death, free from the ftings and up- 
braidings, the terrors, confuſion and amazement of 
a guilty conſcience, is a happineſs worthy of the 
beſt care and endeavour of a man's whole life. Let 
us 
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us then have always a conſcience void of offence to- 
wards God and men; and never do any thing to 
offer violence to our minds. For whoever ſincerely 
follows the rule and direction of this guide, ſhall 
never fatally miſcarry. But he that acts againſt the 
dictate and conviction of his conſcience, under- 
mines the foundation of his comfort and peace, and 
fins againſt God, and his own ſoul. | 3 5 
And that we may keep our conſcience clear of 
guilt; we ſhould frequently examine the paſt ac- 
tions of our lives, and wherein we have failed of 
innocence, to make it up by repentance; and this 
we ſhould more eſpecially do, when we are pre- 
paring ourſelves to receive the holy ſacrament. And 
whatever we find ourſelves guilty of, we ſhould not 
only lament, and bewail it before God, but fin- 
cerely reſolve, by his grace, to reform and amend - 
wherein we have done amiſs. But if after we re- 
pent of our fins, we return to them again, we then 
wound our conſcience afreſh, and involve them in 
a new guilt.— We ſhould alſo reverence our con- 
ſciences, ſtand in awe of them, and have a great 
regard to their teſtimony and verdict. For con- 
ſcience is a domeſtic, à ſort of God within us. And 
therefore next to the ſupreme majeſty of heaven and 
earth, we ſhould dread to offend our own reaſon 
and conſcience, which, when we do amiſs, will 
treat us more ſeverely, than the greateſt enemy we 
have. For nothing can give us ſo much comfort, or 
create ſo much trouble and difquiet to us, as an evil 
conſcience. , 5 | | 

And tho' the judgment of our conſciences be 
not always the judgment of God, yet we have 
great reaſon to regard it. Becauſe the judgment 
of our conſcience is free from any cumpulſion; no 
one can force it from us, nor make us condemn 
ourſelves without reaſon. Becauſe the ſentence of 
our conſcience is moſt likely to be impartial ; for 
men 
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men naturally love themſelves, and are put to fa- 
vour their own | caſe. Becauſe the judgment our 
conſciences paſs on our actions, is upon the cer- 
tain knowledge of their true motives and ends; 
we are conſcious to all the ſecret ſprings and cir- 
cumſtances of our own actions, and can ſeareh the 
moſt retired corners of our hearts, Becauſe the 
ſentence of our conſcience-1s peremptory and inex- 
orable, and can no way be avoided. We may in 
vain call upon the mountains and rocks to fall on 
us, and hide us from the fight of God, and our own 
conicience. Wretched and miſerable man ! when 
thou haſt offended. and wounded thy conſcience. 
For whither canſt thou go to eſcape the eye of 
this witneſs, the terror of this judge, the torment 
of rhis executioner. The ſharp accuſations and 
ſtinging guilt of a man's conſcience will perpetu- 
ally 5 nt him, till it be removed by repentance 
and forgiveneſs. - 

Wherefore whatever we fay e or do, let it be fin- 
cere. For tho' hypocriſy may for a while preſerve 
our efte:m and reputation with others, yet it will 
not afio:d peace to our minds. For nothing can 
be hid from our oun conſciences. If then we 
would keep a conſcience void of offence, let us al- 
ways be calm and conſiderate, and examine things 
truly and impartially. Let us be humble, and 
willing to be informed. Let us endeavour to free 
ourielves from prejudice and paſſion, from ſelf-con- 
ceit, and ſelf-intereſt, which too often biaſs the 
judgments even of the beſt men. If we take care 
to keep a good conſcience, we ſhall always be eaſy 
to ourſelyes ; but if we act contrary to the clear 
dictate and conviction of them, we ſhall create an 
enemy to ourſelves, in our own boſoms, and fall 
out with the beſt and moſt inieparable companion 
of our whole lives. 

And 
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And that we may keep a conſcience void of 
offence, we ſhould obſerve theſe following direc- 
tions. Let us endeavour to get our conſciences 45 
rightly informed. For tho' ignorance may be a ſuf- 
ficient excuſe where it is invincible, yet where it 
proceeds from our own default, in not enquiring 
what our duty is; this, ſo far from being an excuſe, 
will aggravate our crime, and encreaſe our damna- 
tion. Let us not allow ourſelves in the neglect of 
any duty, which the divine law commands, nor in 
the commiſſion of any fin it forbids. 'T he authority 
and holineſs of God's laws are equally violated'by 
a leſſer breach of our duty, as by what is more hel- 
nous. And if we once eſteem any fin to be little, 
this will bring us to believe that all are ſo. No 
man was ever wicked all of a ſudden; he is at firſt 
timorous, and contracts a habit of finning by de- 
grees, till at laſt he arrives at the higheſt pitch of 
impiety. Let us encourage and attend to the firft 
motions of our conſcience. When it performs the 
part of an accuſer, and ſhews us our faults, let us 
immediately acknowledge them before God, beg 
his pardon and forgiveneſs. When it acts the 
part of a witneſs, to convict us of any fin, let us 
endeavour to waſh away the guilt, by a ſincere and 
hearty repentance. When it performs the part of 
a judge, and condemns thoſe actions which are con- 
trary to God's law; let us abhor and ſorſake what 
we have done amiſs, For by thus retiring into our 
own breaſts, and regarding the admonitions of this 
faithful adviſer ; to confider what fins he accuſes us 
of, to be heartily ſorry for, and reſolve to forſake 
them; we ſhall not only prevent the remorſe of our 
conſciences for the future, but alſo appeaſe the 
wrath of our angry judge, and eſcape everlaſting 
puniſhments. To this end, let us frequeatly ex- 
amine ourſelyes how we have behaved towards God 
and men. Let us conſider what fins we have 
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committed, what duty we have neglected, what 
opportunity we have not improved, in doing good? 
and what proficiency we have made in the ways of 
virtue and religion; whether we grow better or 
worſe; whether our lives are more or leſs con- 
formable to the word of God. 2 Oe] 
Would men every night before they go to ſleep, 
enter into the cloſet of their breaſts; conſult their 
own conſciences, and take a view of what they 
find re orded there, concerning their actions of the 
day paſt, they would find much benefit and advan» 
tage from it. Their eep would be more ſound and 
4 ſweet, and they would awake the next morning 
ö | better diſpoſed to keep a conſcience void of offence, 
il all the day after. And we ſhould not be ſo eaſily 
tempted to commit fin, when we know we muſt. 
account for it to God, and our own coniciences. 
And would we thus frequently and diligentiy ex- 
amine our on conſciences, they would not rife up, 
in judgment againſt us, either in this world or the 
next. And let us cloſe all with fervent prayer to 
our good God, that he would forgive all our paſt 
offences, direct us in all our actions, help and aſſiſt 
us by his grace to obey all his commands, and to 
keep a conſcience void of offence towards God and 
| men. For by prayer, we acknowledge God to be the 
great creator and governor of the univerſe; we beg 
of him thoſe ſupplies we ſtand in need of, and ren- 
der our touls capable to receive them. By a ſerious 
confeſſion of our fins to God, we became ſenſible 
of our wants and failings; by praifing him for his 
benefits, we acknowledge our dependance upon 
him; by interceding for the neceſſities of others, 
we fill our own breaſts with pity and compaſſion, 
and encreaſe our charity to all men. And would 
we daily call ourſelves to an account, carefully ex- 
amine our hearts and conſciences ; and then de- 
voutly and affectionately implore God's pardon and 


forgiveneſs 
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forgiveneſs for ths breaches of our duty, and for - 


his gtace and aſſiſtance to enable us to ſerve him 
better; for the future; it would be morally impoſ- 
| fible, for any one to indu'ge himſelf, in a wicked 
life. And that I may prevail with every one, to 
keep a conſcience void of offence towards God, 
and towards men; I will endeayour to "excite us 


thereto, ' by the following motives. 


Let us then confider the terrors an Onies of 
mind, which naturally flow from an evil confci= 


ence, It is certain there. is no trouble or pain in 
this world ſo grievous and intolerable as a guilty 
conſcience; The * ſpirit of à man may bear his 
“ infirmities;” thoſe diſeaſes of body and troubles 
of mind, which are the uſual attendants of hu-: 


man nature; but a wounded fpirit is a load inſup- 
portable, who can bear it? It is impoſſible to de- 
ſcribe the dreadful feats of a guilty mind, the hor- 
ror and amazerhent of an evil conſcience; and 
which no earthly comfort can mitigate or aſſuage. 
When Cain had ſlain his brother, he wandered 


from place to place, fearful and diſtracted with his 


own guilt; and being left to be puniſhed by the 
terrors of his of conſcience, he ſaid, * my 
«© puniſhment is greater than I can bear.” Let 
us alſo confider the pleafure and happineſs of a 
good conſcience. The man who has it, enjoys a 
perfect tratiquility of mind; ſecurity and quiet in 
his own breaſt, amidſt the various changes and 
chances of this life; he poſſeſſes his foul in-patience, 
compoſes it to reſt, and remains maſter of himſelf; 


he is not afraid of atry evil tidings, for his heart is 


fixed. He is not diſmayed at loſſes in his eſtate, 


or ficknieſs in his body, but reſolves with Job. 


that he will hold faſt his tighteouſneſs, and not 
tet it go, his heart ſhall not reproach him fo long 
as he lives. As Tong as he builds his truſt and con- 
tidence on this rock of ages, he fears no evil. Let 
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never ſo great troubles and afflictions befal him; 
let him be deprived even of the neceſſaries of life, 
and his body ever ſo ſeverely. puniſhed; yet he 
knows that his redeemer-Iives, that there is a God 
who governs the world, and when he ſees fit, will, 
deliver him out of all his troubles. Such conſidera- 
tions afford great comfort to him, they produce a 
calm within his breaſt, and his conſcience is to him 
a continual feaſt. Such happineſs, fo: valuable a 
bleſſing is it, to be able to reflect on the paſt ac- 
tions of our lives with comfort and ſatisfaction; to 
have the teſtimony of our conſcience, that we 
have walked uprightly and piouſly towards God, 
in temperance and ſobriety to ourſelves, and in per- 
fect love and charity towards our neighbour ;. and 
to the utmoſt of our power, 8 a con- 
ſcience void of offence, both towards God and men. 
This will enable us to bear crofles and afflictions 
with courage and chearfulneſs, and with reſolution 
to look death in the face. And when our laſt hour 
approaches, we can fay, with good Hezekiah, 
Remember now, O Lord, I beſeech thee, how 
«© I have walked before thee. in truth, and wit a 
perfect heart, and have done that which is good 
in thy fight.” Such conſiderations as theſe will 
be a ſtay and comfort to us, when all the honours 
and riches of this world, can aſſotd us no. fatisfac- 
tion or relief. For at the great and terrible day, 
when the ungodly ſhall not ſtand in judgment, 
nor ſinners in the congregation of the righteous; 
when the wicked fhall call to the mountains to 
fall on them and hide them from the wrath of an 
angry God: then the great ſtay and fupport ta 
every good man will be, the teſtimony of his con- 
ſcience, that in ſimplicity, and godly ſincerity, he 
has paſſed the time of his ſojourning} in this world, 
Theſe are the fruits and bleſſed effects of keeping: 
a conſcience void of offenge ; which are ſufficient 
io 
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to incite, encourage and reward our putfuits after 
wy u us therefore be prevailed upon by theſe, 


motives, to inake it our ch WY buſin 
in 9 world, to keep a conſcience void of o 


fence; and which has the promiſe of the life that | 
now 11 as well as of that which is to come. 
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Pſal. xlii. 5. 


art thou diſquieted within me ? 
\ MANY good Chriſtians of timorous and 
melancholy conſtitutions, feeling no preſent 


comtort from their ſtrict faſts, their earneſt and 


often repeated prayers, are apt to think, that what 
they perform in the ſervice of God, is ſo mean and 
imperfect, as neither to pleaſe him, nor profit their 
own ſouls. It may therefore be proper to conſider 
the caſe of theſe melancholy perſons, who tho they 
are in a ſafe condition, yet greatly need to have their 
minds quieted and compoſed. Manifold are the 
ſcruples and fears which diſturb them. Some ſup- 
poſe the reformation of their lives hath not pro- 
cesded from a ſincere love to God, and defire to 
pleaſe him; but from a mere dread of thoſe puniſh- 

ments which he hath threatned. Others finding a 
flatneſs on their minds, and want of zeal in religious 


duty; this makes them fear that what they do is not 


fit to be preſented unto God, and that he will not 
accept it; which ſo dejects them, as even to tempt 
them to lay aſide their devotions. And there are 
others, who have ſuch wicked blaſphemous thoughts 
ſtart up in their minds, while exerciſed in the wor- 


ſhip of God; that they think themſelves guilty of 


the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, pronounce their 
| con- 
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condition remedileſs, and that God hath utterly re- 
As to the firſt, I anſwer ; that no doubt love is 
a more noble principle of action than fear; and 
therefore that religious ſervice which ariſes from 
love, is more perfect, angelical and grateful to 
God: But ſtill he will not diſregard fuch ſervice 
and obedience as proceeds from fear. Thoſe who 
have forſaken their evil ways, leſt they ſhould lead 
them to the pit of hell, it may be hoped, will find 
a place in the glorious kingdom of heaven. For 
hell was made to terrify daring ſinners, to reduce 
and confine them within the bounds of their duty ;, 
as will I hope appear from the following conſidera» 
tions. 3 hs Denies | 
Fear is one of the paſſions Gol has planted in 
our ſouls, as well as love; they are both implanted 
in us for fome wiſe ends. When therefore the paſ- 
ſion of fear ſerves the end for which God grafted it 
in our minds, no doubt he will approve the good 
effect it produces. The end for which God placed 
fear in our nature, was chiefly to beget in us an awe- 
ful regard of his moſt glorious majeſty ; to make us 
dread violating his laws, and acting con'rary to his 
righteous will; and when we go aſtray, to excite 
us to return to him by repentance. So that when 
fear prevails on a man to amend his bad life, he puts 
this paſſion to the very uſe which God intended. 
And whoever thus applies It, has no reaſon to doubt, 
but God will graciouſly accept his obedience. We 
may alſo obſerve, that God hath enforced all his 
laws, by threatnings as well as promiſes ; the one to 
work on our love, the other to excite our fears; 
God having made the motives to our obedience, to 
anſwer the different paſſſons of our ſouls. Wheres 
fore there is not the leaſt reaſon to conceive, that 
God ſhould threaten puniſhments againft the diſ- 
obedient, which naturally actuates the fears of men, 
"7 | Ce3 +5" Lo" 
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'- and yet not be pleaſed with the ſervice which theſe 
fears produce in us. God ſets life and death before 


men, that the fear · of death may make them chuſe 


life; and he threatens everlaſting puniſhments, that 


i the amazement and horror thereof, may powerfully 


engage them, with all care and ſpeed, to labour 
and fit themſelves to partake of the divine mer- 
DEL i 7 re 
Our bleſſed Saviour and his diſciples in their ſer- 
mons, addreſs themſelves not only to the paſſions 
of love, but alſo. to that of fear; which they would 


not have done, but that the ſacrifices of fear will 


aſcend up to heaven with a gratcful ſavour. He 
that believeth and is baptized ſhall be ſaved; but 
* he that believeth not ſhall be damned.“ 8 
here intends to bring men to a belief of his goſ- 


pel, and the obedience of his laws, as well by the 


tears of damnation, as the hopes of ſalvation, When 
| he bids the man whom he had cured, to ** fin no 
, more, leſt a worſe thing come ur to him ;” the 
argument our Lord uſed to engage him to live in- 
2 was directed to the paſſion of his fear, 
taken from the danger of a calamity that would be- 
fal him, greater than that of which he was cured, 
did he ſtill continue in his ſins. And ſaith St. Paul, 
** knawing the terrors of the Lord, we perſuade 
„ men.” The greatneſs of theſe terrors, was that 
we muſt all appear before the judgment - ſeat of 


** Chrift, that eyery one may receive the things done 


in his ody, according to that he hath done, whe- 
ther it be good or evil; which the apoſtle knew, 


it maturely weighed, would be of irreſiſtible force 
to recover men from alewdand profane converſation. 


Since they muſt He extremely obſtinate and deſpe- 
rate, on hom an argument of ſuch wonderful power 
and efficacy can make no impreſſion, . 
I proceed to confider the caſe cf thoſe ſerious 


Chriſtians, who complain of goldneſ⸗ in their de- 


votion, 


of 
* 
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votion, and towards holy things. Such think the 
do not addreſs God in prayers with ſuch an appeti 
as they could with, being deſtitute of earneſt 5] 
fervent defires, for the ſucceſs of their petitions to 
heaven; they ſuppoſe in themſelves a great indif- 
ferency to kinn exerciſes, which the) W l 
is à proof of their hypocriſy, and that God will 
refuſe their prayers and thankſgivings, as vain inſin- 
cere oblations. And here it ought to be obſerved, 
that the reaſon Why many have not more zeal and 
life in God's ſervice, proceeds from themſelves, and 
their own negligence and want of conſideration. 
They perhaps appear in the congregation, but mind 
not what they are about. They confider not of 
whaTimportance it is, for them to ſerve God in the 
moſt acceptable manner. No wonder therefore 
that their minds ſhould be flat and unactive, or 
little concerned for the proſperous iſſue of their © 
prayers. As then it is high preſumption, for ſuch 
careleſs perſons to hope for any benefit, by that part 
they bear in the public worſhip ; ſo they may cure 
their malady, by retiring from their buſineſs and 
pleaſure, and refleAing in good earneſt, on the 
great danger to which they expoſe their immortal 
Pauls, But as for thoſe who frequently endeavour to 
remove this coldneſs from their ſouls, when they 
approach the heavenly throne, and yet fail in their 
attempt; let me defire them duly to weigh the fol- 
lowing obſervations. 
That the different degrees of affections, with 
which men ſerve God, often depends on their dif- 
ferent tempers and conſtitutions. Some conttitu- 
tions are ſo heavy, as that it is difficult to work on 
their hopes or fears ; to make them ſenſible either 
of their gain or loſs. But others have ſuch a tender- 
neſs of nature, and quickneſs of ſenſe, that the 
leaſt thing will much affect them. A little proſpe - 
rity makes their ſpirits overflow with joy; and 2s 
C fall 
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mall a croſs ſinks and dejects them. Perſons then 
of ſuch various diſpoſitions, tho they equally. en- 
deavour to prepare themlelves, cannot ſerve God 
with equal aifections ; but yet he may be pleaſed 
with them alike, becauſe he meaſures their obedi- 
ence by the ſincerity of their minds, which is in 
their power; and not by the difference of conſtitu- 
tions, which were not made by themſelves. The 
conſtitutions of ſome men, being much warmer 
than others, they ſooner take fire; whether they 
are pay ing homage to God, or doing buſineſs among 
men. If therefore men have more heat in their 
natural temper, it is no wonder they ſhould have 
more zeal in their devotions. But God will not re- 
jet any man, becauſe he is of a cold complexion ; 
or diſdain his reaſonable ſacrifice, for being oilered 
will lets vehemence of paſſion. Beſides they who 
render worſhip to God upon rational motives, void 
of paſſion, ſeem to act upon a higher and more 
ſublime principle; tor tho' they are deſtitute of that 
pleaſing warmth in their proven, which provoke 
others to pray and be thankful unto God; yet 
they ceaſe not to celebrate his praiſes, becauſe rea- 
ſon ſuggeſts, that it is their duty to make grateful 
acknowledgments of his infinite mercies. Again, 
It may be alſo obſ-ryed, that the moſt zealous are 
not always the beſt men. I heir ze-1 may be with- 
out knowledge, or on the wrong fide, as was St. 
Paul's, when he perſecuted the church. And all 
zeal without charity will profit nothing. Indeed 
where a man is zealouſly affected in a good matter, 
he may be a glorious inſtrument to propagate and 
promote the fear and honour of God; and enjoy a 
more ſenſi le pleaſurein every religious performance. 
But as all cannot raiſe their affections to this pitch. 
God will not quench the ſmoaking flax, nor break the 
bruiſed reed: hut he will pardoa the wanderings, pity 
the weaknefſes, quicken the affections, and make 
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gracious allowances, for all the defects of infirm, 
Fur honeſt Chriſtians. It ſhould be farther gonfi- 
dered, that the moſt religious cannot maintain an 
equal warmth in their devotions, at all times; even 
ſuch we find by experience, that in ſome ſeaſons 
an unaccountable heavineſs will ſeize on them, 
while on their bended knees, ſupplicating the for- 
giveneſs of their fins. If therefore we ſometimes 
perceive our minds to be dull and heavy at our 
prayers, it is no more than what happens to the 
moſt ſincere Chriſtians, let them uſe ever ſo much 
care and diligence ; ſo that this ſhould be no juſt 
. cauſe of diſquiet and dejection of - ſpirit, Beſides, 
fickneſs and atflictions will ſo diſorder the paſſions 
and oppreſs the ſpirits, even of the beſt of men, 
that they cannot ſerve God with as much chearful- 
nels, under calamities and trqubles, as at other 
Cine. | 5 e 
Tho' it cannot be expected, that thoſe innocent 
perſons, whole caſe I am conſidering, ſhould meet 
with a compleat cure of their grief, yet let me aſſure 
them, that nothing will more enliven their ſpirits in 
the ſervice of God, than deliberate meditations. on 
him, and themſelves, before they enter on any 
part of divine worſhip. Would they often engage 
their minds in contemplations about the divine at- 
_ tributes, and infinite perfections of God's nature; 
it would greatly tend to remove that drowſy ſtupi- 
dity, which hath fo ſtrong an influence on their 
actions. For frequent thoughts of almighty power 
will make the moſt ſturdy temper to trem le, and 
the proudeft heart to ſubmit. Can any ſeriouſly _ 
think of '\unſearchable wiſdom, without admiration, 
and an earneſt defire to be ruled by it? And will 
not the meditations of infinite love, diffuſing itſelf 
over the world, oblige us to adore, honour, love 
and praiſe that moſt glorious ſpring, from whence it 
flows? Conſider how the providence of God > 
= | = | _ tends 
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396 Of religious melancholy. Diſe. XCVIL 
nds to the whole creation; how it preſerves and 
delivers us from many and great dangers. This 


will cauſe us to break forth into. ſongs and hymns 


of thankſgiving. And if we proceed to contem- 


Plate the deep myfteries, the inconceiveable love 


” Eould 


hewn by Chriſt, in the mighty work of our ſalva- 
tion; to confider his great condeſcenſion, in leav- 
ing the heavenly regions to dwel? among us; his 
wonderful bumiliation, in taking on him our frail, 
mortal nature; the pains, agonies, and moſt dread- 
ful death he ſuffered, to fave us ungrcateful ſinners; 


this cannot fail to diſſolve the moſt obdurate heart, 


and make us firmly conclude, that we can never 
fufficiently admire, love, ſerve, or ſuffer too much 
for this moſt bleſſed Saviour. | 


- Can all your paſſions continue quiet, when you 


thus view your moſt merciful redeemer, who left 
His father's boſom to ſeek and ſave you; when loft 
in the ways of fin, in the paths leading to death! 
who came to procure reconciliation for you with 
God, whom as you had heinouſly provoked, fo you 
zive no ſatisfaction to his injured juſtice. Re- 
collect with ſeriouſneſs how often God hath pared 5 
vou, when your hearts told you, that you deſerved 
punihment ; how often you have highly offended 
kim, and fearfully expected he would deſtroy you; 

yer you ſtill live as a monument of his compaſſion, 
and he waits for your return, to be gracious unto you. 
Do but meditate on theſe mercies of our God, and 
try if your hearts will not melt into love and affec- 
tion, Surely we cannot but fall down before the 
Lord, with the deepeſt reverence, and eſteem him 
above all things, who hath created us after his own 
image; redeemed us with his Son's blood ; daily 
aſſiſts us with the graces of his Holy Spirit; and hat 

provided for us a houſe not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens. Let ſuch ſubjects as theſe en- 
dertain your thoughts, before yau begin any religious 
4 * FF dhbty; 
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duty; and it will mightily conduce to fill your ſoul 
with light and life, and make you diligently fudy 


to obtain, God's fayour, and excite paſſionate defires, 


to live in his preſence to all eternity. 


"= 
- 


| Laſtly, as to. thoſe unhappy perſbus who haye 


their minds, while they are exerciſed in the wor- 


ſhip of G04; which makes them think their caſs 


is deſperate, and that God hath rejected them: To 


give ſuch all poſſible eaſe and relief, I will endea- 
your to ſhew, that their caſe is not ſo dangerous, 
as they apprehend ; and alſo offer proper advice 


FT p 


And that their caſe is not ſo dangerous as they ap- 


prehend, will appear froh theſe following confide- 


rations. Becauſe theſe frighiful thoughts do gene- 
rally proceed from the diſorder and indiſpoſition of 
the body; perhaps after a fit of ficknels, a. great 
_ diſappointment, or heavy loſs, And they are molt 
commonly good people, who are exergiſed with 
them. For bad men, who are bufily employed in 
contriving wickedneſs ; how to gratify thelr malice, 
execute their revenge, overreach their neighbours 
or ſatisfy their luſts, ſeldom complain of theſe kind 


of tho:izh:s, But they are honeſt, well meaning 
Chriſtians, of unhealthr conſtitutions, and melan- 


choly tempers, who are ſo miſerably harrafſed with 
them. Nor is it in the power of ſuch diſconſolate 
Chriſtians, as are tormented with theſe ſad thoughts, 
with all their endeavours to ſtifle an ſuppreſs them. 


Nay, often the more they ſtruggle with them, the 
more they encreaſe; and when vehemently oppoſed, 


the more do they domineer and terrify men. The 


reaſon is, becauſe by unſucceſsful ſtrivings, they 


fee] th's melancholy humour, and grow more de- 


jected. So that there is good cauſe, as I before 


ſerved, to impute this to bodily dlſtempers, Gy 


For their behaviour, under theſe tumultuous diſorders | 


— 
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ther than to faults of the mind. Indeed they who 
labour under ſuch complaints, are ſeldom betrayed 

Into any great and deliberate fins. For they being 
- - Jealous of the leaſt temptations, tremble at the ap- 
pearance of any notorious evil. Hence it is, that 
the ſins which moſt eaſily captivate others, can 
ſcarce enter into them. They have little tempta- 
tions to covetouſneſs, who can find no ſatisfaction 
in riches. | They cannot be hard-hearted to their 
neighbours in diſtreſs, who are ſo ready a the 
Prayers and help of all about them. They are in no 
danger of being ſwelled with pride, who think worſe 
of their own ſtate than it deſerves.” So that it 
plainly appears there is more trouble than danger, 
| in the caſe of ſuch dejected Chriſtians. And tho” 
| the ſentence they pronounce againſt themſelves is 
| ſo black and diſmal; yet, no doubt but God in his 
oon ſeaſon, will in ſome meaſure quiet their minds, 
and beſto y a large recompence on them, for all the 
troubles and ſorrows they have ſuſtained, out of 
fear that he was highly diſpleaſed with them. 
The beſt advice I can give for their behaviour 
under theſe perplexing diſorders of mind, is, for 
them frequently to obſerve how their thoughts are 
employed. If they are engaged in good matter, 
encourage and ſecure them all that is poſſible, 
from outward diſturbance and diverfions, If taken 
up in trifling vain ſubjects, of no real benefit, tranſ- 
late them to ſomething more noble and uſefal. For 
as our thoughts are, ſo will be our actions; we 
cannot think fooliſhly and act wiſely. There is a 
ſhort and eaſy paſſage from idle thoughts to bad 
ones. But if they are exerciſed in any bad or evil 
defign, we muſt extinguiſh and ſuppreſs them. 
This we muſt do with all our might, becauſe it is of 
abſolute neceſſity to the health, peace and innocence 
of our ſouls; and by ſuch frequent reviews of our 
$toughts, we ſhall gain po ver and {kill to manage 


them 
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them wiſely, and in good meaſure prevent,” if not 
cure, the trouble complained” of by theſe melan- 
choly perſons. © They thould alſo endeavour to kerp 
their paſſions within due bounds. ' To bring them 
ſelves to an equal, ſteady temper, that the affairs 
of this world may not four and ruffle their minds. 
To be mild and gentle in their behaviour; to avoid 
all needleſs heats and contentions ; to be ready to 
do every one ſome good. Not to ſet their hopes or 
fears too high; not groundlefsly to deſpair, where 

30d has pronounced no threats; nor fondly to pre- 
ſume, where he has made no promiſes. Let not ſuch 
ſet their hearts too much on the world, nor ſuffer 
their paſſions to run out vehemently after it; nor 

ret forſake their employment by reaſon of the trou- 
ble of their minds. For no buftgeſs at all, is as bad 
as too much; and there is always more melancbolx 
to be found in a cloifter than in a market- place. 

When a man is too full of bufineſs, he is apt to for- 
get God; and when he is idle, his head will be a 
cage of unruly, unclean thoughts, Therefore let. 
us not hide ourſelves from our friends, nor quit our 
calling; becauſe people of dejected tempers never 
fare worſe, than when they are alone, and have no- 
thing to do. For not having company or ſecular 
affairs to employ them, they will be perpetually 
muſing on themſelves; their thoughts will all fix 
and center on the deſperate condition wherein their 
diſturbed fancy hath placed them. Whereas vir- 
tuous and chearful converſation, innocent recrea- 
tions, and moderate buſineſs, will divert the diſ- 
CPs and chaſe away theſe gloomy apprehen- 
ions. | TAS 
When you find theſe thoughts creeping on you, 
be not diſmayed, as if they were certain tokens of 
your reprobation. For ſo far as they depend on bo- 
dily indiſpofition, which they chiefly do; I take them 
to be no more marks of the divine diſpleaſure, _ 
| | | MY 


as; of 2 la cho. Dit kerl, 
5 1 loſſes, ot any other temporal calamity: 5 
| Neither violently ſtruggle with them, fitice expe - 
rience teaches, that ow encreaſe by vehemetit ops. 
pPoſition; but but when neglected, they. will g I te 
and waſte away. 5 | 

And let not ſuch think the worſe of 80d, nor 
accuſe his providence, of not caring for them; for 
ho ſends theſe afflictions for wiſe by. kind reafohs 5 .” 

perhaps, as powerful preſervatives againft beinous 
fins; or, that they may lefſen our inclinations to 
the enjoyments of life, abate our appetites to ſen- 
Tual pleaſures, and wean our hearts from the periſh- 
ing goods of this world. Nothin will Kipoſs us 
more to have compaſſſon on our ſu ering btethten, 
than our own ſorrows ; or make us lets envy the 
proſperity of others, or more to feel our Own infir- 

mities, and need of divine aſſiſtance, than our preſent 
diſconſolation and trouble. Let nottheſe afflicting 
thoughts diſcourage our devotions, nor tempt the 
moſt melancholy to omit or negligently diſc Farge 
any Chriſtian office or duty. We muſt perſevere in 

the ways and acts of religion, notwithſtanding ſuch 

performances ſeem flat and nog Let our prayets 
continually aſcend to heaven, tho' at preſent” we 
find no anſwer or return to them. Prayer is the na- 
tural and only ſafe refuge for the afflicted ; a ſure 

day to the heart, when nothing beſides can ſupport 
it. Prayer refines the thoughts, and exalts the 
ſoul above its natural pitch; ſo that he who. enters 
on his prayers with ſome coldneſs, ſhall often, be- 
fore he ends them, receive wonderful Joy in his 
mind. Nothing makes the fou ſo much partake of | 
the divine nature, as devout prayer. 

At theſe diſconſolate ſeaſons, let the matter of | 
our. prayers be ſuch as implies our repoſing an extra- 
ordinary truſt and confidence in God, tho' he ſeems 
to hide his face from us; this will be moſt accepta- 

ble te and a ſtrong Proof of our integrity, 
not 
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not to omit. our duty, even hen we find lte plea- 
ſure therein. Let out prayers. be frequent, rather 
than long ; : ſuch as may caule delight, and not proye 
tedious; For 5 i, pt, bor multitude of words. 
but an honeſt dilj ehen of heart, Which will in- 
cline God to . uk Let doch be careful not io. 
ſorſake the Lord s table, tho they there find 90 | 
comfort; for that heavenly bread will. refreſh theit 
| ſouls, encreaſe their graces, and repleniſh their 
hearts with joy, as ſoon as God finds them qualified 
for ſo great mercies. 

What evil thoughts then 8 are injected into 
our minds, ſo long as we perſiſt in a religious courſe 
of life, there can be no doubt but God will love. 

and approve our ſervices. F or he hath promiſed, _ 
hat thoſe who are not weary in well doing, ſhall in 
due ſeaſon reap everlaſting life. And ſhould theſe 
perplexing thoughts laſt as long as we live, which 
is the worlt can be ſuppoſed ; yet this would be na 
more an argument of God's diſpleaſure, than a fever 
or fire, the loſs of a friend, or any other affliction. 
Let not therefore our preſent trials and humiliations 
make us deſpair of finding fayour with a God of 
boundleſs mercy and moſt tender compaſſion, We 
muſt perſevere i in our duty, confide in his infinite 
goodneſs, and in time the clouds which now darken 
our mind, will vaniſh, and be ſucceeded by chear- 
ful light ; our fears ſhall be turned” 1 ito full aſſu- 
rances of unconceiveable happineſs; and all the dif- 
orders, tumults, and confuſions in our ſouls, ſhall. 
be changed into eternal peace, undiſturbed andend- 
leſs joys. | Fear the Lord and praiſe him, for he 
hath not deſpiſed nor abhorred the, affliction of the 
afflicted; neither hath he hid his face from him, 
but when he cried unto him, he heard him. Wait 
on the Lord, be of good courage, and he ſhall 
firengthen thy heart. I will be g 2d and rejoice in. 
thy mercy, for FS haſt conſidered my 9 ; 
Q 
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thou haſt known my ſoul in adverfity, Iwill fing 
unto the Lord, bebhuſe he hath dealt bountifull7 
with me; yea I will h continually, and praiſe 


him more and more. O how great is thy goodneſs, 


| which thou haft laid up fot them that fear thee ! O 


love the Lord, all ye faints; for the Lord preſerv- 
eth the faithful. They that kfiow thy name will 
put their truſt in thee; for thou haſt not 8 mice 


. who ſeek thee. 4 


Diſcourſe , 
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The PARABLE of the RICH. | MAN. nd 


"Like! xvi. 25. e oh 8 


But Abraham faid; ſon, remember thou ia 

thy life-time receivedſt thy good. things, 
and likewiſe Lazarus evil things; but now 
be is comforted, and thou art tormented. 


1. 


U R Saviour, in the begtonihg of this chai” 

ter, ſhews by the parable of the unjuſt ſtew- 

ard, what is the true and wiſe uſe of riches. ** Make 
to yourſelves friends of the mammon of unrigh- 
15 * teoulnels'3 z that when ye fail, they may receive 
ou, (or rather, that ye may be received) into 

de; eo habitations” By the mammon of un- 
righteouſneſs, is not here meant riches unjuſtly got- 
ten, but riches in general ; the falſe, the uncertain, 
the [tranſitory riches of this world. So that our 
Lord exhorts us, to employ in the ways of juſtice, 
equity, ſobriety and charity, theſe tranſitory riches 
here, that we may hereafter obtain a poſſeſſion, 
unchangeable and eternal. Our Saviour, by way 
of reproof to the covetous Phariſees, proceeds to 
thew, by the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, 
that thoſe Who had highly exalted themſelves in this 
world, were not always eſteemed by God, or in 
the way of being happy in the next life. There 
© was ſays he, a certain rich man, which was clothed 
*in purple and fine linen, Jap: fared 8 — 
Vor. I. l N 
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« every day. H: died pod was buried N and in hell 
“ lifting Wa his eyes in torments, and ſeei ; Abra- 
" * afar of, and Lazarus in his boſom og! beg- 

e ged of him, to ſend Lazarus, that he might dip 

'* the tip of his finger in water and col his tongue, 

* for he was tormented in that flame. To whom 
Abraham replied, © Son, remember that thou in thy 
life-time receivedſt thy good. things, and like - 
„ wiſe Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
t forted, and thou art tormented.” _ 

It is obſervable, that tho' the rich men's peritich 
for mercy was. rejected, yet he is not expreſsly 
charged with any great and enormous vice; but 
what his peculiar. crimes: were, is left to be col- 
lected from the circumſtances of the whole parable, 
He is only here bare rely put in mind, that he had. in 
his life-time received his good things, as Lazarys 
had evil things. It was natural to 2 expected, 
that he ſhould have been accuſed of revelling and 
drunkenneſs, of waſting his ſubſtance. in — 
living, as the prodigal had been, in the foregoing 
chapter; or with cruelty and uncharitableneis to- 

wards the poor. He might have been told, and 

_ many N 3 that es 
when he lived in eaſe a enjoying an abun- 
dance of all the gocd things o of ff . J ſhe w ed 
no regard to — poor; there was no reaſon to ex- 
pect, now the ſcale was turned, and himſelf fallen 
into a ſtate of miſery, that che poor man. ſhould 
leave the happineſs he had in Abraham's boſom; to 
come and quench the flame that tormented. him. 
He might have been told, that ſince he had ſhewa 
no mercy, it was but juſt none ſhould, be ſhewn to 
hm; thit he ſhould receive no relief from the ſame 
poor man after death, to whom he would give none 
when alive. All this might have been expected 
| ſhould have been ſeverely a ravated upon him. 
But on the contrary, what Abrakam's reply W 


1 8 ; , — . 
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him with, dbts not at firſt appear to be criminal ; 
ſon, remember that thou in thy life-time receh edſt 
* thy goo.things.” I he character before given of 
Him, is, that he was “ clothed in purple and fine 
« linen, avd fired ſuinptubuſly every day.“ And 
this quality or ſtation might have been juſtitied; with- 

out the impuration'of any ſcandalous exceſſes. It 
being plainly the will of Cod, that there ſhould be 
chfference of ſtations in the world; and'ts be ſup- 
ported with proper marks of diſtinction. For, 
Luxury does not conſiſt in the innocent enjoy- 
ment of any of the good things, which God has 
appointed to be received with thankfulneſs ; but in 
the waſteful abuſe of them to vicious purpoſes, 
inconfiſtent with ſobriety; juſtice. or charity, The 
exceeding plenty in which Solomoa lived, is not laid 
to his charge as a fin, but remarked as an inſtance 
of God's bleſſing upon him. 1 have given thee ' 
„ that which thou haſt not aſked, both riches and 
* honour, fo that there ſhall not be any among the 
« kings like unto thee all thy days.” And in the 
new teſtament, where the future ſtate is more 
clearly revealed, © godlineſs hath the promiſe both 
of this life, and that which is to come.” And they 
who are rich in this world, are not threatned to be 

miſerable in the next, only becauſe God hath 

bleſſed them here; but they are charged ** not to 
* be bigh- minded, nor truſt in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy: That they do good, that they 
be rich in good works, ready to diftribute, willing 
to communicate; laying up in ſtore for themſelves 
* a good foundation, againſt the time to come, that | 
* they may lay hold of eternal life.” 5 

Since, therefore, the rich man in this parable, 


is not expreſſly charged with the practice of any 
| direct vice; and yet it being certain, that nothing 
| but vice could occaſion his being in that place 
= * 1 "IM 
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of torment ; we ought to enquire | from the ſcope 


of our Low s diſcourſe, and the ſeveral circum- 


ſtances of this parable, what the vices were, which 
Chriſt intended to condemn, in the perſon of this 
rich man. As alſo why our Lord choſe not to 


expreſs i in plain words any, particular vice, but left 


it to be collected from the whole ſeries of the 
parable, . 

In general then, it ſeems our Lord inten led, 
that by the perſon here repreſented, ſhould be 


meant, not merely a ſtate of proſperity, but a real 


vicious character. This appears from the deſcrip- 


tioa the rich man gives of his five brethren, who 


are ſuppoſed to lead the ſame manner of life, with 
their rich brother. And as they had no regard to 


the exhortation of Moſes and the prophets, the 


rich man judged it neceſſary, that 6ne ſhould be 


-_ 


ſent on purpoſe, '©* to teſtify unto them, left they 


a ſo ſhould come unto that place of torment.” For 


as their courſe of life muſt needs bring them to 

deſtruction, if they did not repent ; he therefore 
thought, if one went from the dead, they would 
repent, though they diſregarded Moſes and the 
prophets. But in particular, it is very probable, 


that our Saviour deſigned here to intimate the 
danger of the fin of uncharitableneſs ; when he 


repreſents Lazarus lying i in a miſerable condition 
at the rich man's door, © defiring to be fed with the 
* crumbs that fell from his table.” And for the ſame 
reaſon, we may alſo ſuppoſe, that luxurious rioting 


and dr unkennèſs was alſo intended to be reproved 


in this parable. For tho” all we read on this head 
is, that the rich man was clothed in purple and 
fe linen, and fared ſumptuouſly every day yet 
fince ne Ather in this parable, nor in the rich man's 
plea for mercy, there is no intimation of any good 
ve made of his riches and grandeur ; it is rea ſon- 
able to conclude, that this vice was likewiſe in- 


tended 
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tended by our Lord, to be _ e character 
here repteſente. 2 
- But our Saviour's principal view in d this dibourls 
moſt evidently was to warn men of the danger 
of that worldiy mindedneſs, neglect of religion, and 
intenſeneſs upon pleaſure. and profit, which is not 
ſo much any one vice, as the foundation of all 
vices. It is that which makes men regaruleſs of 
futurity, and not to have God in all their thoughts. , 
It is that deceitfulneſs of riches, ambition, and 
voluptuouſneſs, and the care of things temporal, 
that ſtifles all notions of religion, chokes the word, 
_ it becomes unfruitful. It is that temper, which 
ſes a man to every temptation, and makes 
kia ready to ſacrifice the intereſt of truth and 
virtue, whenever it comes in competition with 
the good things of this life, on which his heart 
is entirely ſet. This character is lively deſcribed 
by the Pſalmiſt. There be ſome that put their 
«© truſt in their goods, and boaſt themſelves, in 
the multitude of their tiches.— They think 
*© their houſes ſhall continue for ever, and their 
5+ dwelling- places from one generation to another, 
„But he ſhall carry nothing away with him 
*© when he dies, neither ſhall his pomp follow him. 
Job ſpeaks of the fame fort of perſons. They 
** ſpend their days in wealth, and in a moment go 
** down to the grave; therefore they ſay unto God, 


"fv 


* 


«© depart from us, for we deſire not the Know- 


ledge of thy ways. What is the almighty, that 

« 

have, if we pray unto him?“ The fame temper 
is alſo ſet forth by our Saviour in another rich 

| — who finding his ground to bring forth more 

nan than he had room to beſtow them in; ſaid, 


I will pull down my baras and build greater; 


* and there will I beſtow all my fruits and my geo is. 
3 ou J will ſay to my ſoul ;' foul, thou haft much 
D d 3 * g%%.1 
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we ſhould ſerve him? and what profit, ſhould we 


goods Ni up for eee eg * Wing * | 
eat, drink, and be merry.” This is the; true 
character of a perſon, whole treaſure is upon barth, 
and his heart and affections entirely placed there; 
who no way regards riches, honour, power, and 
other worldly advantages, as talents committed to 
his charge, do be employed in promoting and en- 
. cquraging truth, virtue, juſtice and chatty in the 
world, which is to be rich towards God; but he 
een them as only inſtruments of luxury, pride, 
and vanity. But in the midſt of his folly, © God 
fſaid unto kimi; thou fool, this night ſhall thy ſoul 
i he required of the; then whoſe ſhall all theſe 
things be, which thou haſt provided? 
That our Lond! s view and deſign in deſcribing 
the ſtate of the rich man and Lazarus after their 
deaths, is as I have repreſented, may be eaſily con- 
firmed, from the connexten and cohetęnce of his 
whole diſcourſe in this parable, Ihe Phariſees 
and chief men among the Jews, were extremely 
proud and vain-glorious, covetous and ambitious z 
$6. defiring to walk in long rohes, loving the higheſt 
ſieats in the ſynagogues,» and the chief room at 
feaſts; making long pray ers, for a ſhew before men, 
at the ſame time devouring widows houſes.” . Con- 
cerning theſe perſons; our Saviour frequently de- 
clates, that they had their reward, in the praiſe 
of mengwhich their by pocriſy procured them; but 
that they ſhall receive greater damnation, at tile 
hands of God, for their real wickedneſs. Our 
Lord's diſcourſes through the whole goſpel, have a 
perpetual view. ta theſe men's corruptions, parti- 
cularly in this chapter. of which my text is a part. 
1e are they, Jays he, which juſtify yourſelves 
before men, but God knoweth yuur hearts; for 
that which is _— eftcemed amongſt men, is abo- 
mination in the ſight of God.“ And then to 
408 (0 and * this aſſertion, he concludes. 
this 


> 
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this his. diſcourſe With the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, wherein is — in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt affectionate manner, how riches, 
and grandtur, fo highly, valued in this world, are 
no a of God's favour ; for that in the 
next life, God will judge men entirely by their 
virturs 801 that. many ho are firſt here, ſhall 
de laſt there, and the laſt ſhall be firſt. Having 
thus fully explained the deſign of this parable; 7 
will now conſider what reaſon there might tbe, why 
our Lord choſe rot to expreſs in plain words any 
particular vice, for which the rich man was con- 
demned; but to leave it —— be collected ſrom 
the ſeries of the parable. 

And fiace it is plain in as the introduction, that 
our Lord here: tended to reprove the covetous 
and proud Phariſees, we ma reaſonably ſuppoſ , 
that he expreſſed himſelf after this manner, chat 
they might more readily apply the parable to 
themſelves. Had our Lord aggravated the parti- 
ticular vices of the rich man, they probably would. 
have thanked God, that they were not as other 
men are, or even as this rich man.” But by 
our  Saviour's deſcription, their own huans muſt 
tell them, they were ſuch as he deſcribed; and 
that all their grandeur, and being highly eſteemed 
by men, was of no advantage befere God, the 
judge of hearts. This muſt naturally lead ſuch 
of them as had any ſenſe of religion, to conſider 
and recollect from the diſcourſe, for what vices 
the rich man was condemned. 

But the principal reaſon why our Lord thus ex- 
preſſed timſe'f, ſeems to be, that he might ap- 
prize his diſci; les of the great danger, to which 
an uninterrupted ſtate of worlily proſperity, does 

expoſe men. He repreſents the rich man, is con- 


dne 8 es 12 nnn tent on 
| one 
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wer 
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one could be ignorant, of the tenptations incident 
to ſuch a ſtate ; not that riches, hondur, power, 
and other temporal advantages, are in themſelves 
criminal ; on the contrary, they are real bleſſings 
of providence; talents, by the right uſe of which 


men obtain a great reward; “ laying up in ſtore 


for themſelves a good foundation againtt the time 
to come, that they may attain eternal , But 


who that obſerves what has generally beleneds 


in all ages and nations, can aſſure himſelf, was he 
inveſted with arbitrary power and dominion; that. 


he could execute that truſt, without e eee | 


cal ſpirit, as the government of tiis world are 
nerally fond of? Mho can rely upon kimſelf, was 
he advanced to the higheſt pitch of honour and 
grandeur, that he would avoid all pride, inſolence 
and ambition? Who can be ſure, if be was ſur- 
rounded with immenſe riches, with eaſe, plenty, 
and flattery; that ke could reſiſt all temptations 
to luxury and voluptuouſneſs, by which innumerable - 
perſons have- been ruined” before him? For this 
rea ſon our Lord in moſt of his diſcourſes, uſes the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions on this head. Woe unto 
vou that are rich, for ye have received your con- 
lolation. It is eaſier for à camel to go thro' the 
eye af a needie, than for a rich man to emer into 
the kingdom ot heaven.” Not that the enjoy- 
ment of the leſſings of providence. in this life is 
criminal, as I have before obſerved; but that the- 
temptations to abuſe thoſe bleſſings are many and 
great, and require much reſolution to overcome 
them. No doubt, Chriſt's intention by ſo fre- 
quently repeating his admonitions of this fort; was, 
to comfort the poor, by thewing that virtuous/po- 
vorty is no mark of the divine diſpleaſure; and 
when ocgaſioned by perfecutipn for righteouſneſs 
fake, that it entitles men to an extraordinary reward. 


On the ot! er ſide, that he might gi c perpetual 
Caution 
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caution to the rich, fo to uſe the good things of 
chis life, as that the ultimate deſign of all their 
actions, may have a conſtant view to that which 
is to come, thereby to prevent their falling into 
the ſame condemnation, with the rich man in the — 
goipel, I proceed to draw ſome obſervations, -na- | | ? 
turally ariſing * 1 me een ee I 
this parable. bn 
And 1 i appears; - that childs 
and unmercifulneſs to ine Poor is a very great fin, 
containing inhumanity and impiety. We find no 
other fault imputed to the rich man, but that he 
took ng care out of his ſuperfluities and abun- 
dance, toc relieve this poor man, that lay tat his 
gate. He is not charged with having got a great 
eſtate by ſraud and oppteſſion, but that in the 9 
midſt — his abundance, he had no pity for thoſe 18 
Who. were in want. It is a certain ſign of a cruel 1 
and ſavage diſpoſition, not to Pity and relieye thoſe 

that are in miſery.  Tenderneſs and - compaſſion; 
for the ſufferings of others, is a virtue ſo ſuitable 
to 'our nature, that it is therefore called humani- 
ty; being as it were eſſential to it. For wWhen- 
ever we, ſee a man groaning under want, and do 
not relent, and relieve him, if we are able, We 
are hard-hearted to our own nature, and do in. 
ſome ſenſe hate our own fleſh. Befides the in- 
humanity of this fin, it is alſo a great impiety to 
God. For unmerc ifulneſs to the poor implies in 
it contempt of God, a ſlighting of his providence, 
and ſhews we 3 love him. He that oppreiſeth 
the poor, reproacheth his maker ;” chat 1 is, he deſ- 
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piſeth Gad, who made him after his own image; |. 
for the poor man bears the image of God, as well. . 
as the rich; and we cannot oppreſs, or neglect, 
him, without reflecting on God, whoſe image he 
1s. The uncharitable man flights God' s.providence,, 
in not conſidering, that _— and poverty are of 


the 


i 4 4 


s ewas the 


| D 
chat it is .eaty;for him to make a rich man poor. 
. God can ſoon turn the wheel, and lay the vich man 
man. He can *. cat down the 
mighty tram his — and exalt the humble and 
eck! But we do not ſufficiently reverence 

God's providence, if when he hath blefſedi us with 
plenty and abundance, we ſhew no pity. and 4 or ard 
to "thoſe who-are in need; and un 1 40 
the poor plainly de mon ſtrates, that we do not love God:; 
* :whoſo. bath this world's goods; and ſveth his 
brother have need, and ſhutteth up his bowels of 
compa ſſion from him; how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?“ This —— coef 

fidered thoſe who make'a great appearance of 
rr mand th prayer, faſting. routing wed ii 
God's 0 —— in other — of rolf 

, which coſt them nothing ; with the young 
— in che goſpel, after they have kept all the 
other commandments, they * nl oy Chr, 
| for want of this one thing. 

There is no particular grace und; virtue; to which 
the promiſe of eternal life is ſo freq mate,” 
as to this of mercy and charity to the poor. “' Bleſ- 
fed are the merciful, for they thall find mercy. 
— Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they do. good, be rich in good works, ready to 
diſtribute, willing to communicate, laying up in 
ſtore for themſelves a good foundation of treaſure, 
againſt the time which is to come, that they may 
lay hold of eternal life.” - Our future happineſs does 
| not ſo much depend upon the exerciſe of any one 

 fingle grace or virtue, as on this of charity and 
mercy ; for the ſcripture lays the greateſt weight 
upon this of charity. So that if we truly believe 
the precepts of the goſpel, its promiſes and threat- 


pings, we cannot but haye a n Geer to 
Another 
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rable, is, that a man may be pogrand; miſerable in 
this world, and yet dear. to; God. Lazarus, tho? 
deſpiſed in his lifetime by tp rich man, yet when 


he game to die, God gave his angels charge over 


him, and be was carried to Abraham's boſom, 
Nay, pur bleed Saviour was. deſpiſed and res 


. jected of men, 4 mail. of ſorrows, and acquainted | 


< with grief.“ God could have ſent him into' the 
e with majeſty and. great glory, but the wiſ⸗ 
dom of God chole rather that he ſhould appeat 
in 2 poor and humble, a ſuffering and afflicted con: 
dition ; to confound the pride of the world, who 
thigk. God hates all. whom de permits to be afr 
flicted. But afflictions, ſo far from being a fſigg 
of God's hatred,, are an argument of his love 
and care. Whom the Lord loveth, he chaſten- 
eth, and ſcourgeth every ſon, whom: he receiveth. 
Ggd gre choſen the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom, Wich he - hath 
promiled to them that love him.“ This con- 
iideratian- | ati perſuade us to patience under the 
gręateſt ſufferings. and afflictions. God may be our 
por ol and yet chaſten , us, ſeverely ; he may love 
Us, though the wort 1 hates us. It is but exerciſing a 
little patience, and theſe ſtorms will blow over, and 
we ſhall be removed into calmer regions; where 
all tears ſhall, be wipe: from our eyes, and death 

and ſorrow ſhall be no more.“ Again, 
Hence we may obſerve the different ates af 
good and bad mep, after this life. Lazarus died 
and was carried by the angels into Abraham's ho- 
zom; the rich man died, and went to hell. This 
the divine juſtice feems to require. and without a 
revelation, is very credible to natural reaſon, he- 
ther we conſider God, or ourſelves. If We con- 
ſider God to be the holy and eee governor 
of the world, that he Joyet: dee  ARH a 
n, 


Another obſervation. I would make from this pa- 
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i Tie parable of the \ Diſe/XCVIIL 
fin, our reaſon tells us, that he is concerned to 
gountenance the one, and diſcountenance the other, 
in ſuch a ſolemn public manner, as may vindicate 
his holineſs and juſtice to the world. And as the 
diſpenſations of kis s providence are now promiſcu- - 
ous, it ſeems reaſonable there ſhould be a. general 
- aſſize, a fair and open trial; when God will 
render to every man accordi ing to his works.” 
Alſo if we confider ourſelves, this will appear very 
credible; for if we ſearch our own confciences; this 
is acknowledged, by that "inward peace and fatis- 
faction we perceive in any good action; and in 
that ſhame, fear and horror, that attend the com- 
miſſion of even the moſtſecret ſin.— Both ſcripture 
and reaſon aſſure us of a future judgment, and that 
When we go out of this world; we ſhall meet with 
the proper rewards of our actions in the next. And 
though the ' happineſs or miſery of men, ſhall -not 
de compleat, till after the publick judgment, yet 
ĩt is unſpeakably great. Lazarus immediately after 
death, was carried into Abraham's boſom; and the 
rich man is repreſented as in great anguiſn and 
torment. But what the happineſs of good men, 
or the miſery of bad men, ſhall be hereafter, no 
one can expreſs. But there will be a a great dif- 
ference between men's conditions in this world 
and the next. The rich man proſpered here, and 
was afterwards tormented ; Lazarus was poor and 
miſerable in this world, and happy in the other; 
and its ver” agreeable to the wildem of God, to 
make ſuch differences; as well for the try ing of 
mens virtues, as for the rewarding of them. 
© God ordains the ſufferings of good men, to try 
their faith and love to him, to improve their virtue, 
and to prevent thoſe fins, which a ſtate off proſpe- 
rity may draw men into: to take off their affec- 
tions from the love of this world, and to fix them 


Þ on things above; to prove their ſincerity to God, 
L an 
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and to exerciſe their patience and ſubmiſſion to 
his will; and to 2 re them for the glory of 
the next life. And God alſo does this, in = 
to reward their virtue; that as they, who will en- 
joy the pleaſures of this world, gratify their ſenſes, 
and neglect their immortal ſouls, may inherit the 
juſt conſequences of their wretched choice: So on 
the other hand, that they who love God above all 
things, who believe — reality and eternity of the 
other ſtate, and live accordingly, may not be diſ- 
appointed in their hopes; namely, to ſerve God, 
and ſuffer for him, for nothing. And from the 
condition of men, in this worid and the next, we 
may infer, that no man ſhould meaſure his feli- 
city or unha ppineſs, from what happens to him 
here. If we are rich and henourable, are ſplen- 
didly attired, and fare ſumptuouſly every day; let 
not this make us think ourſelves the happy men: 
or, if we are poor and miſerable, deſtitute of all 
the conveniences and accommodations of life; 
let us not repine at our lot, and murmur at God, 
for having dealt hardly with us; ſinc e no man can be 
onounced happy or miſerable, for what befals 
| rip in this life. This is but a ſhort inconſiderable 
duration, and it matters not much what entertain- 
ment we meet with in paſſing through this world. 
The ftate of eternity is what ſhall determine the 
happineſs, or miſery of men. He is the happy 
man, and he the miſerable, who ſhall be the one 
or other, in that ſtate which is eternal. We 
ſhould not therefore ſet too great a value upon 
the bleſſings of this life; leſt we receive our good 
things 8 and be tormented hereafter; nay, we 
ſhould be ſo far from applauding ourſelves in the 
proſperity of this world, that we ſhould be afraid, 
eſt this ſhould be our portion, and that our mi- 
ſery in the next world, will be the greater for our 
having been happy here. 1 
128 
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Ihe felicities of this world are tranſfent, and 
ever palling away; and if miſery ſucceed thete, they 
had better never have been. Temporal good things | 
are only for this ſort Hfe; = men ſeriouſly con- 
fider this, they Would not fo eftimate the perith- 
ing enjoy ments of this Hfe, as for the fake of 
them, to negleci the momentous cbncerils of another 
world. We are apt to be dazzled'with' tht pre- 
ſent glitrerings of worldly glory and profperiry. Bur 
would we look on theſe things,” is they will {yor!! 
appeat; how lttle would they fſignity 7 The ric} 
man thought himſelf more happy, than poor La- 
mares]; and yet after a little while, how ela woul 
| he have been, to have exchanged conditions with 
this poor man? We ſhould value this world; as the 
- "rich man, not when he enjoyed it, but after he 
was taken from it. We ſhould do all things here, 
with regard to our ſuture and eternal ſtate. It ff nities 
not much; what our condition is in this «rf, be- 
eauſe it is but of ſhott continuance. But we ought 
to have à great and ſerious regard to that ſtate, 
which ſhall never end. We ſhould therefore con- 
ſider What influence every action we do will have 
upon the happineſs. or miſery of the next life. 
To be rich in this world, will contribute nothing 
to our future felicity; the things we ſo much dote 
on here, will ſignify nothing, when we come to 
appear before God. Death will ſtrip vs of theſe 
things; and in the other world, the ſoul of the 
pooreſt man, will be upon equal terms with the 
richeſt, Nothing but holineſs and virtue will then. 
avail us; fo that the beſt thing we can do in this 
world, is to provide for the other. Mw 
The laft obſervation I would make on this pa- 
rable is, that the ſtate of men, in the next life, 
is fixed and unchangeable. Between us and you, 


chere is a great gulf fixed, ſo that they that would 
| | | | 8 paſs 


Diſc. xc vH. rith mar and Lazarus, 415 
pas from keuce to you'carinot ; neither 6an' they 
Fass ro us, that would. come from... therice.” 

Thoſe that are Happy will cottiniie 16. ;. and thoſe | 

hat are taiſcrabls' muff remain in that. ſad ſtave. 

This conſideration of the immutable Rate of men 

after thls life, ſhould" engage us, wich all, ſeriouf- 

nels and diligence” to endeavour to ſecure our ſu- 
ture happineſs. God hath ſet before us. good and 
evil, life and death, and we may chuſe which we 
pleaſe ; but in the other world we muſt abide by 
that choice, be it what it will. Man by fin is 
brought into a miſerable ſtate; and yet not deſpe- 
rate, or paſt remedy, For God hath * ſent his 

ſon to be a prince and a ſaviour to give repentance” 
and remiſſion of fins.” So that it is our on fault, 

if we do not lay the foundation of a perpetual 

happineſs for ourſelves; the grace of God is ready 
to aſſiſt us, and no man's caſe is ſo bad, but he 

may, if he will, make uſe of the grace which God 
offers; and by the influence and aſſiſtance of this 
grace, thoſe © who are dead in treſpaſſes and fins, 
may be turned from darkneſs to light, and from 

the power of Satan unto God.” But if we neglect 

the opportunities of this life, and reject the grace 

and mercy of God, we are loſt for ever. God 

will try us no more after this life; our miſcarri- 

age in this world, will prove fatal to us in the 

other; we ſhall have no further time to correct our 
errors: as the tree falls, ſo it ſhall he. The ſtate 

we are in when we go hence will be fixed, and 

never can be changed. Weare yet in the hands 

of God, and by his grace may be forever happy; 

dut if we trifle away this advantage, we ſhall "6 

into the hands of the living God, 22 which 

there is no redemption. God hath yet left heaven and 
dell to our choice, and we ought to take care to 

ahuſe well, as we can do this but once, for all * 

| or 
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For ever. There is yet ſpace and opportunity left 
| for repentance, but -as ſoon as we enter upon the 
*  --_ » ether world, our condition, will be ſealed, never to 
8 de reverſed; ſe that, this is the accepted time 
this is the day of ſalvation ! Therefore to-day, if 
8 will hear his voice, harden not your hearts; 
eſt God ſwear in his W . we ſhall not enter 
into his reft.” yp „ 
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| Diſcourſe, XCIX. Abp. Sharpe. 
The rARABLE of the pRODIGAL SON, . 


p Luke xv. 18, 19. 
1 will ariſe and go to my father, and ſay unto 
him, father, I have ſinned againſt heaven, 
and before thee; and am no more worth 
to be called thy ſon, _ 1217 


* our Saviour's famous parable of the prodigal ſon 
many excellent things are delivered for the in- 
ſtruction, direction, and encouragement of all pe- 
nitent ſinners. We here read of the miſerable 
condition, which the prodigal ſon brought himſelf 
into by his evil courſes; and which was very great. 
* How many hited ſervants, ſaid he, of my fa- 
* ther have bread enough and to ſpare, and I pe- 
* iſh with hunger!“ and alſo his reſolution to re- 
turn to his father, which followed thereupon. 
When he came to himſelf, that is, confidered, he 
faid, I will ariſe, and go to my father, &c. Under 
the firſt circumſtance of the prodigal, I ſhall repre- 
ſent the true ſtate of ſinners and wicked men, and 
the wretched condition into which ſuch bring them- 
ſelves, . I ſhall then treat of the method by which 
finners are brought to repentance ; the firſt ſtep of 
which is, a deep and ſerious conſideration of their 
own ſtate and condition. 49 
Il I begin with the prodigal's evil courſes and mi- 
ſery ; and it will be proper to confider the ac- 
*Eount given of him in this parable, both as to his 
fn and miſery. A certain man, ſays our Lord, 
Vol. III. E e had 
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418 The parableof Diſc. XCIX, 
had two ſons, and the younger of them faid to his 
father, father, give me the reve of goods that fal- 
| lth to me, And he divided unto them his living. 
And not many days after, the younger ſon gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far coun- 
try, and there waſted his ſubſtance with riotous 
livibg. And when he had ſpent all, there aroſe a 
mighty famine in that land; and he began to be in 
want. And he. went to a citizen of that country, 
who ſent himinto his fields to feed ſwine. And he 
would fain have filled his belly with'the huſks that 
the ſwine did eat, and no man gave unto him.“ 
By the father here, is meant God, the great father 
and lord of the world, who, out of his abundance, 
beſtows on mankind their ſeveral portions. Not 
one of his children but has a variety of talents 
committed to him; which, if carefully managed 
and improved, he will forever preſerve the love, 
favour and kindneſs of his heavenly father; and 
will not fail of living happily here, and arriving at 
laſt to a glorious ſtate of ĩimmortality. By the two 
ſons is meant, the two different ſorts of men in 
the world. In the character of the eldeſt ſon, are 
repreſented thoſe. men, who being bleſſed with a 
good temper, virtuous inclinations, and careful 
education, have in a great meaſure preſerved their in- 
nocency all their lives; have not wandered from their 
father's houſe, nor gone aſtray in the paths of vice 
and wickedneſs; but have ſerved their heavenly fa- 
ther, without any wilful or habitual tranſgreſſion of 
his commandments. In the character of the younger 
ſon, who is the prodigal, are repreſented all thoſe 
men who abuſe the talents committed to them, the 
benefits, helps, and powers beſtowed upon them, 
to evil purpdſes; who forſake the guidance and con- 
duct of their heavenly father, and betake them 
ſelves to a courſe of vice and ſenſuality | in a word, 
all who live wickedly, whether Jews or W | 
| Theſe 


| pit. xox. the . fon; 119 
Theſe are the prodigals here mentioned, for whoſe 
comfort and encouragement to repent, this parable 
was framed by our Saviour. And in the account 
of the prodigal's evil courſes and their conſequences, 
we have a lively deſcription of the ſtate of finners, 
the methods and ſteps by which they proceed in 
ſin, and the wretched condition they are thereby 
brought into; as will appear by comparing one 
with the other in the following particulars. 
The younger fon having got his portion, cares 
no longer to be in his father's houſe, thinking his 
liberty there too much abridged : And in order to 
be free from the awe and reſtraint of his father, he 
goes into a foreign country. And thus it is with 
finners: the firſt ſtep of their miſcarriage, is the 
forſaking their heavenly father. They think it two 
ſevere a diſcipline to live always under the apprehen- 
ſions and awe of an inviſible being. And therefore 
put the thoughts of God out of their minds, ſay ing 
with the profane people in Job, © depart from us, 

_ © for we defire not the knowledge of thy ways.“ 
That is, they depart from God while they do not 
confider or regard him; while they ceaſe to maintain 
a conſtant ſenſe of his juſtice, goodneſs, and provi- 
dence in their minds ; while they lay aſide the care 
of his worſhip, neglect their prayers and holy ex- 
erciſes, and live as if they did not believe there is 
an intelligent, omnipotent being, who governs the 

world, and to whom they are accountable. 

Ihe prodigal 1 got into a diſtant country, 
and out of his father's ſight, allows himſelf all the 
liberties his heart can dene ; lives viciouſly and pro- 
fuſely, and ſoon ſpends what his father had given 
him. Thus alſo the ſinner, when once he throws 
off the fear of God, and all ſenſe of religion, 
(which is the beſt ſecurity of men's innocence, and 
the — effectual curb to keep them from go- 
E e 2 wg 
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ing aſtray) he preſently runs intò all forts of extfa- 
vagancy and debauchery ; gives the reins to ever 
appetite and paſſion, and takes his fill of unlawful. 
liberties and gratifications, and by this means miſ- 
applies thoſe talents, which God hath committed to 
him. He beſots his underſtanding, depraves and 
corrupts his will, weakens all his ſpiritual powers, 
hardens his conſcience, and thereby loſes all ſenſe 
of good and evil; he ſquanders away his time, ren- 
ders himſelf incapable of the benefit and advantages 
which God gave him to improve 1n virtue. | 
The prodigal having thus ſpent his portion by his 
profuſe way of living, is at laſt, by reaſon of the 
extremity of want, forced to become a ſervant. 
And this is the true condition of a ſinner. He who 
lives in the conſtant gratification of his luſts and ap- 
petites, ſo weakens his higher powers, that in a 
little time he is reduced to the abject condition of a 
ſervant or bondman. They who give themſelves to 
commit fin, are the ſervants of fin. He that is en- 
tangled in a habit of vice and wickedneſs, is no 
longer at his own diſpoſal, but his luſts hurry him 
whitherſoever they will. Reaſon is dethroned, and 
the brutiſh part of man reigns and governs. He is 
not a ſervant to one lord only, but to many, and 
all inconſiſtent with one another, which makes the 
jiervitude ſtill more intolerable, Luſt commands 
one thing, ambition another; covetouſneſs this way, 
intemperance another; ſome the man muſt obey : 
And yet which ſoever he does, the reſt are diſpleaſed 
for not being gratified. Indeed they all conſpire to 
promot- the intereſt of the great enemy of man- 
kind, the devil ; whoſe work a man does when he 
purſues the gratifications of his appetites. So that 
he is a ſlave of the devil, as well as of his own luſts, 
which certainly is the moſt miſerable bondage in the 
world. He who © committeth ſin is of the * 
ä | ana 
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and ſuch perſons are * led captive by him at his 
„will and pleaſure.” Again, eb WE ny, 
The prodigal having thus of a freeman made him- 
ſelf a ſervant, we will next ſee how wretchedly and 
Þaſely he is uſed : and he is put to the meaneſt and 
moſt contemptible employment, even to feed ſwine, 
and his diet no better than the huſks that were given 
to the hogs. Juſt thus are all they treated who 
ive themlelves up to a vicious life. God deſigned 
men for noble employments, and ſo long as they 
reſerved their innocence, and remained under 
their father's wing, in his fear and obedience ; they 
lived like the children of the moſt high. Their work 
was ſuitable to their dignity, and becoming ſuch ex- 
cellent natures as God had given them. Their bu- 
ſineſs was to contemplate God and his works; to 
exerciſe their reaſon about the beſt and nobleſt ſub- 
jects; ta ſing praiſes to him who was the author of 
their being; and to employ all their faculties in the 
moſt manly way. To love and do good to all their 
fellow creatures, as they had opportunity; to gov 
vern their inferior appetites, and keep them con- 
ſtantly in ſubjection to the higher ſpirit that was in 
them. This was the employment that our heayenly 
father deſigned us for; and this, all virtuous per- 
ſons, all who live up to the dignity of their nature, 
do ſtill follow. But alas! what a mighty change 
is there when a man departs from God, and gives 
himſelf up to the ſervice of his luſts! Without a fi- 
gure, we may truly ſay, that the keeping of ſwine 
with the prodigal, is a more honoyrable employment 
than that which ſinners chuſe for themſelves. Whst 
can be more baſe or vile than that immortal ſouls, 
made for the fruition of God himſelf, ſhould ſpend 
days and years, in minding nothing but eating, 
ſleeping and playing ; or in feraping together heaps 
of money, which in a little time will prove uſeleſs 
to them; or in wallowing in uncleanneſs and luſt, 
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which generally ends in beggary, ſhame, or rotten- 
neſs ? or in filling their bodies full of drink, till there 
be nothing but the ſhape of a man'remaining ? And 
yet theſe are the principal employ ments! in which 
vicious men buſy themſelves. Theſe are the things 
they live for, and beyond which they have no 
thought or ambition. Whatever is in the world, 
* js either the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, or 
* the pride of life. Senſual pleaſures, wealth, 
pular applauſe and greatneſs, are the three great 2 
of the world; and whoever forſakes his God, falls 
down and u orthips one or more of them. But are 
not theſe pitiful and contemptible deities, for a ra- 
tional and immortal ſoul to profirate itſelf before? 
Is it not a ſhameful proſtitution of our natures, to 
make theſe the great objects of pur fears and hopes, 
of our love and joy, of all the deſigns and purſuits 
of- our lives? Oh! the blindneſs and degenera 
of mankind ! what mean, defpicable creatures 24 
we make ourſelves, when we forſake the paths of 
virtue and the commandments of our God ? Alas ! 
we ceaſe to be men, and level ourſelves with the 
brutes ; we debaſe ouſelves even to hell. 

Such is the nature of things, that it is impoſſible 
for a vicious man to live happily, let his circum- 
ſtances be ever o proſperous. - The mind of man 
can never be fully contented with any outward 
goods. and leaſt of all, with thoſe which are en- 


joy ed in a vicious unreaſonable manner. Solomon, 


who made more experiments of this kind, than any 
man beſides, found at laſt, that theſe ſeeming ſatil⸗ 
factions were but vanity and vexation of ſpirit. All 
the pleaſure which the ſinner can receive from the 
greateſt gratification of his ſenſual appetites, are 
like thoſe that brute beaſts are capable of as well as 
he; only with this difference, that their enjoy ments 
are not allayed wit bitterneſs, which hisare. And 
can roy be 12 happineſs of a man, which animal 

C * 


creatures partake of as much as himſelf? But fo 
far are our 'vicious gratifications from being true 
pleaſures, that, take them altogether, they have 
much more of uneaſineſs and trouble, than of de- 
light and ſatisfaction. I he covetous, the proud, 
the revengeful, the envious, the glutton, the dr 
kard, the whoremonger, the ambitious, all theſe 
can teſtify from ſad experience, that the content - 
ment they receive from the gratification of theſe 
ſeveral paſſions or appetites, doth no ways counter- 
vall the pains and reſtleſſneſs, the diſturbances, diſ- 
appointments, and manifold evil conſequences to 
their bodies and ſouls, good names and eſtates, 
which they ſufter upon account of them. 1 
But to come to the laſt circumſtance of the pro- 
digal's condition, which the parable mentions: As 
coarſe and difagreeable fare as the huſks were, yet 


he would have been glad to have ſatisfied his bun- 


ger even with theſe ; but thus much was denied him. 
He would fain fill his belly with the huſks which 
* the ſwine did eat, but no man gave them unto 
* him.” Wretched unhappy man ! he, who before 
pampered himſelf with all ſorts of delicacies, even 
to ſurfeiting, would now be glad of any fort of 
food, even of huſks, if he could get them. But 
ſo cruel is the maſter he ſerves, that he will-not ſut- 
fer him to fill his belly, no not with theſe. In this 
inſtance alſo, we have a lively repreſentation of the 
ſtate and condition of the ſpiritual prodigal. For 
thus doth the devil treat all thoſe who abandon God 
and virtue, to ſerve him and their own luſts. The 
beſt wages they have is only a little ſenſual pleaſure, 
or empty honour and greatneſs, which are but huſks 
in compariſon of the noble entertainments of re- 
ligion, and a good conſcience. But even theſe they 
cannot have their fill of; for, alas! they are ob- 
noxious to a thouſand contingencies, which either 
rob us of them, ' or put a period to all the delight 
 'Y 1 „ 
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and comfort we ſhould receive by them; they are 
in 2 ſhort time. either taken from us, or we from 
them. | 
How then can he be ſaid to have his l of 8 
who is either always craving and drudging for more, 
or anxiouſly fearful to loſe what he hath? and who, 
notwithflanding the fulneſs of his barns, and the 
largeneſs of his poſſeſſions; and his- ſay ing to him 
* ſelf, ſoul, eat and drink and be merry, for thou 
8 haſt goods laid up for many years,” ſhall- hear 
theſe words, thou fool, this night ſhall thy goods 
s be taken from thee, and then Whale will all theſe 
* things be?” Nor are there any greater hopes for 
the ambitious, who as eaſily may command the wind, 
the ebbings and flowings of the ſea, as ſecure to 
themſelves the uncertain favour of great men, or 
the more uncertain breath of the people. And as 
Tor bodily pleaſures, what do they ſignify, when 
the appetites are decayed and periſhed; when the 
powers of nature grow feeble and languid ? This 
old age will undoubtedly bring to paſs, but moſt 
frequently riots and debauches effect it ſooner. Be- 
ſides, what comfort and ſatisfaction can they afford 
a inner under a multitude of other unfortunate, af- 
flicting circumſtances, to which he is unavoidably 
expoſed? Can he fay, I will refreſh myſelf with 
play, or wine, or muſic, when he lies languiſhing 
on a fick bed: ? Or will his heaps of treaſure charm. 
the gout, ſtone, or cholic, that they ſhall not tor- 
ment him? or laſtly, can all theſe things together 
yield any balm to heal a wounded conſcience, which 
in the midſt of the greateſt affluence, the moſt luxu- 
rious entertainments, makes the vicious man to 
tremble and look pale with the bitter reflections of 
his life paſt, and the diſmal proſpect of what is to 
come ? Alas,! in ſuch caſes, he can purchaſe no 
quiet and repoſe to his mind, from the poſſeſſion of 
What the world calls great and happy. 1 
6 . But 
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Diſc. XCIX. the prodigal ſin. 425 
But ſuppoſing he could uninterruptedly fill anc 
ſatisfy his appetites herein, without the diſturbance 
of ſic kneſs, afflictions, diſappointments, and even 
of a guilty conſcience ; yet this miſery will ſtill at- 
tend him, that he cannot enjoy theſe things always. 
Ihe time is coming on apace when he muſt part with 
_ theſe his friends and comforters; in a little time he 
mult go into the regions of death; 'and then bid an 
everlaſting farewel to the light of his eyes, the de- 
fire of his foul, and the idols of his life. Then he 
will ſadly ſay with the prodigal, how many hired 
5 ſervants are there in my father's houſe that have 
** bread enough, but lo! I periſh with hunger.“ He 
calls for his pleaſures, but they are all gone as a dream 
when one awaketh, He calls for his wealth, which 
with ſo much anxiety and toil he hath amaſſed to- 
gether ; but that is upon the wing, to fly to a new 
heir, who perhaps will ſpend it more profuſely than 
he got it ſordidly ; and all his gay feathers in which 
he prided himſelf, are now 3 45 from him, and 
he is left naked and deſpioable. In this extremity, 
be ſees nothing but what fills him with horror. If 
he looks inward, there is all hell, deſpair, and con- 
fuſion; there he finds a ſoul polluted with ſin, op- 
preſſed with intolerable loads of guilt, and filled 
with the remembrance of his paſt folly. If he 
looks about him, he ſees all his friends and compa- 
nions taking their laſt leave of him; and as they 
forſake him, his great maſter, the devil, with his 
frightful guard (whoſe intereſt he hath faithfully 
purſued all his life) are ready to ſeize upon the 
trembling ſoul, as it parts from the body. Laſtly, 
if he looks upwards, he ſees an angry offended 
God, whoſe laws he hath. affronted, whoſe threat- 
nings he hath deſpiſed, whoſe grace he hath turned 
into wantonneſs, and whoſe holy ſpirit he hath 
done deſpite to. He ſees the judge of the wor 
ſummoning him to appear at his dreadful tribunal, 
d 
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to give an accouut of the talents he hath miſem- 
ployed, of the precious time he hath miſpent; of 
| the riots and debauches, the frauds and unjuſt deal- 
ings, the oaths and blaſphemies, the led intrigues, 
wicked deſigns, profane words and evil actions of 
his whole life: and he ſeems to hear that terrible 
ſentence ſounding in his ears, which will be moſt 
certainly pronounced upon him, and all ſuch, at 
the laſt day, Go, ye curſed, into everlaſting fire, 
< prepared for the devil and his angels.” Oh! mi- 
ſerable ſtate ! the diſmal concluſion of a ſinful life! 
Theſe are the natural fruits and conſequences of for- 
faking God, and giving ourſelves over to a courſe 
of vice and impiety. Nor is there any probability 
of preventing or averting thoſe conſequences, un- 
leſs with the prodigal, we do in time come to our- 
ſelves, and enter into a ſerious confideration of 
our ways, and then ariſe and go to our father. 
Which leads me to conſider the prodigal's return. 
© Iwill ariſe and go to my father.” And here we have 
a lively repreſentation of the beginning and pro- 
greſs of repentance after a vicious life. The pro- 
digal being pinched with extremity of want, at laſt 
comes to weigh and debate things ſeriouſly in his 
own mind. Whilſt he was in the height of his 
proſperity, he minded nothing but the purſuit of his 
riots and debauches ; he ſeemed to live witbout 
thinking or any kind of reflection. But at laſt his 
miſerable circumſtances make him to deliberate, 
and uſe his reaſon. He then conſiders the happi- 
neſs he has loſt, and the wretched condition, to 
which his folly hath brought him. And this puts 


im upon ſerious reſolutions, to apply to his father. 


And thus it fares with every ſpiritual prodigal, who, 
after a vicious courſe of life, at laſt returns to his 
duty. The firſt ſtep of his repentance, is a ſerious 
ſenſe of his condition; till he begins to think, re- 
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debt matters partes with 15 then has gives 
ſome hopes that he may, in time, 7 by ſelf 
from the bondage of his luſts, and the ſnares of the | 
devil, and OS. a convert to virtue and piety. 

Let then all of us who have gone aftray, with 
the prodigal inftantly lay the foundation o repen- 
tancè, which is ſerious confideration. And I would 
10 Go we would all do it preſently, Oh! that we 
v ould give ourſelves leave to think; and no longer 
Llindly purſue our appetites ; that we wovld at laſt 
come to ourſelves, as this prodigal did, and reſume 
the exerciſe of our long abandoned reaſon ; ; that 
we would with David, “ ſtand in awe, and com- 
* mune with our own hearts in our chamber, and 
* le till:“ That we would ſedately conſider what 
will be the iflue ard conclufion of our riots and vi- 
cious courſes ! Where we thus wiſe, did we thus con- 
ſider, I doubt not but thro” the grace of God, we 
ſhould i in a very little time, feel a mighty change in 
our minds; and then imitate the prodigal in the ſe- 
cond ſtep he made to his repentance, namely, enter 
into firm purpoſes and reſolutions to quit our lewd 
courſes, and to return to our heavenly father, from 
whom we have ſo long withdrawn ourſelves. 

To perſuade all who are concerned, thus to come 
to themſelves, and to enter intoſerivusconfiderations, 
about their ev erlaſting intereſts, is the next thing I 
ſhall offer. Let ſuch then conſider, that it is this 
want of thinking, reflecting, and coming to them- 
ſelves, that hath been the great occaſion of all their 
paſt Gns and follies. But if ſuch will ſeriouſly con- 
tider their own ſpiritual affairs, they cannot avoid 
being brought to true repentance. Serious think- 
ing, if practiſed and continued, will have the A 

ene 
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effects upon others that it had upon the prodigal. 
It will make them return to their father. 
It is the want of thinking and reflecting, that is 

the great occaſion of all the miſcarriages of our lives. 
For though our natures are bad enough, and our 
Propenſity to lin is very great, yet it is not ſo much 
that which hurries us into ſo many ſorts of follies 
and vices as our inconſideration. We will not give 

_ ourſelves liberty to think and reflect upon the con- 


© ſequences of our actions, before we venture upon 


them, but blindly ruth into them; and hence comes 
the great degeneracy of human kind ; we follow 
our preſent inclinations, and attend no further than 
Juſt what the object before us, or the circumſtances 
we are engaged in, prompt us to. And after we 
have done a finful action once or twice, by degrees 
it becomes familiar to us, and at laſt our fins grow 
habitual and cuſtomary, and then it is not eaſy to 
conquer them. The truth is, want of conſideration 
is the fountain of almoſt all the miſcarriages of man- 
kind. What is it that makes any man an atheiſt, 
or to queſtion the being of God and providence, 
but that he will not give himſelf leave to think ; 
will not take the pains to view the manifeſt effects 
and footſteps which every where, and in every 
thing, are to be diſcovered of an infinite power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs ?* The ſame may be ſaid of 
thoſe who are infidels and ſceptics as to the Chri- 
ſtian religion. None is ſo becauſe he wants evidence 
of the truth of the goſpel, (for there is enough to 
convince the moſt curious enquirer) but becauſe he 
will not confider. He runs on in a road of worldly 
buſineſs or ſenſuality, and cannot find t me or hu- 
mour, to make a ſerious and ftrict enquiry into 
things of this nature. If a man would but uſe his 
reaſon fairly, and calmly attend to the arguments 
that may be offered for the convincing him of the 
being of God, or the truth of Chrift's — ; 
2 54 
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he could almoſt as ſoon not be man, as an atheiſt, 
or an unhbeliever. And thus, as to the particular 
immoralities of our lives, it would not be poſſible 
for any man to live in the practice of common oaths 
and imprecations, if when tempted to ſwear, . or: 
damn, he did ſerioufly conſider that it is the dread- 
ful name of God, he is going to affront, who can 
damn him in good earneſt for the lewd abuſe of his 
tongue. bo d KOT? 5 | 
Again, it is nothing but inconſideration that 

makes any man follow a courſe of drunkenneſs and 
ſenſuality ; he could hardly be ſuch a brute, if his 
mind was attentive to the diſmal conſequences both 
as to his buſineſs, health, eftate, and poſterity, as 
well as his foul, in following ſuch a courſe of life. 
It is ſtupidity and want of thought that ruins us all. 
We may pretend the unhappineſs of our education, 
the badneſs of our nature, the force of temptations, 
the irrefiſtible baits of pleaſure or profit, or the be- 
witching charms of company, in excuſe for our 
careleſs or vicious lives: But in reality it is our 
own raſhneſs and inconfideration, that ought ge- 
nerally to bear the greateſt blame. If we would but 
ſeriouſly and frequently conſider the arguments and 
motives to religion, and meditate upon them, it 
would be impoſſible for us to live as we do. Did 
we ponder deeply and often, upon the ſhortneſs and 
uncertainty of our lives, the madneſs and beg the 
ſhame and uneafineſs of all ſorts of ſin; the joy, 
peace, and continual feaſt of innocency anda g 
conſcience; the ſerious deſire of God that we 
ſhould all be happy; the ſevere account we muſt 
one day give of all our actions; the unſpeakable, 
gooey and immortal life, that we may attain by 

olineſs and virtue, and the everlaſting pumſhment 
in hell that does certainly await all lewd, profane, 
ungod!y, impenitent ſinners : I fay, let a man ſe- 
riouſly and conſtantly conſider theſe things, _ 

| | wo 
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would not be poſſible for him to live in whoredom 
or drunkenneſs, or in any other wicked /courſe. 
For wherever ſerious thinking and reflection is 
practiſed and continued, it never fails to produce 
teformation of life. It is very obſervable, that 
when Chriſtianity was firſt preached by our Saviour, 
it bad viſible effects upon the hearts and lives of 
men; no ſooner did any one profeſs the goſpel, but 
be became a good man, a mortifier of all his car- 
nal luſts and appetites, dead to the world and all 
the vanities of it. He deſpiſed all earthly pleaſures, 
and was ready to lay down his life for his lord and 
maſter, whenever called to it.” It was then a ſtrange 
thing to hear of a lewd, vicious, debauched chri- 
" tian. But in our days, tho' we have the fame 
religion and doctrine preached, the ſame argu- 
ments enforced, the ſame aſſiſtance of God's grace 
and ſpirit afforded; yet we ſee very few of theſe 
efects among us. We can now believ= the goſ- 
pel, communicate with the church in all her offices, 
hear our ſins reproved, our duty told us, and all 
the glorious promiſes of Chriſt diſplayed to us, with 
the dreadful threatning of God denounced againſt us, 
and yet ſtill continue the ſame perſons we were before, 
as vain and looſe in our converſation, as uncharita- 
ble and worldly minded, as wrathfu], peeviſh, and 
cenſorious, as if we were ſtill in the darkneſs of 
heatheniſm, and the goſpel had never been preached 
to us. And what is the reaſon of this difference 
between the effects of the goipel then, and now? 
Why the firſt Chiiftians did ſeriouſly conſider their 
religion, and weigh its arguments and-motives, but 
we do not. They took up their Chriſtianity by 
choice, and we by chance or education. They, 
upon the profeiſion of the goſpel, made a diligent 
enquiry into the doctrines and duties of it, and the, 
ev dence for it; they confidered the goodneſs and rea- 


ſonableneſs of the precepts, the grzatneſs of the 
; | promiſes, 
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promiſes, and the'mi ghty encouragements to holineſs 
and virtue which it laid upon mankind : And ſuch 
fruits and effects will always be produced, where 
the ſame ' conſideration and application of mind is 
uſed. Even in out days, as hardened and inſenfible 
as we ſeem to be, yet there is none of us, when 
brought to a ſerious conſideration of our own ways, 
and the concerns of our ſouls, but we preſently 
find ourſelves changed into another fort of men; 
we have new thoughts, new defires, new purpoſes, 
and refolutions. This we ſee frequently in fick . 
perſons; they who have moſt defpiſed religion, 
and the arguments of it, while they were in health, 
yet when they come to their ſick beds, and begin 
to be awakened by the apprehenſions of death, into 
a ſerious confideration of their own ſtate, how 
ſtrangely are they affected? how much do they re- 
pent of their former actions? how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary doth virtue and a holy life then appear 
to them? how full are they of ſtrong reſolutions 
to amend their ways, if ever God reſtore them to 
health again? how earneſtly do they aſk God's 
rdon for what is paſt, and pray for his grace for 
the future? And what is the reaſon of ail this? 
there was the ſame difference between virtue and 
vice, they had the ſame arguments to avoid the 
one, and purſue the other before, only they now 
deeply conſider and apply them to their own hearts, 
which before they did not. | 
And thus will it al»ays be with all perſons, in 
all circumſtances, if they can once be brought ſe- 
riouſly to reflect and conſider; this is a good ſtep 
made towards their repentance ; and if they con- 
tinue. ſuch confiderations, there 1s no doubt but 
they will at laſt become truly virtuous and holy 
perſons. Oh! that we would now begin to ap- 
ply our minds ſeriouſly to our ſpiritual concerns, 
2nd entertain the ſame thoughts that we * 
| | | Nie 
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Jure to have when. we come to die? what trouble, 
care, and conſideration would it fave us, and which 


will certainly ſome time or other come upon us! 
we cannot always live without thinking; a time will 
tome, when we ſhall conſider, and reffect, whe- 
ther we will or no ; when we ſhall not be able to 
divert our thoughts from thoſe things, which we 
are now ſo unwilling to think upon, and perhaps 
when it. may be too late» Happy they, who do 
with the prodigal, come to themſelves in time, be- 
fore God's mercies be ſhut up againſt them who 
will with him ſo confider their ways, as to take up 
the ſame reſolution that he did, to ariſe and 80 to 
their father, | J 
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as 10 80 and * motives. that enforce it, 
ſet before üs, 1 in an alluſion ſo plain and ſimple; 
in its views ſo extenſiye afid affecting; that while 
it inſtructs the meaneſt capacity, it engages reve- 
rence and attention from the greateſt, and ſtrikes 
an impreſſion on the moſt improved underſtand- 
ing. We are to conſi ider God, as our lord and 
mafter, the author and giver of every good gift ; 
and ourſelyes as his ſervants. or ftewards, who, in 
various inſtances and meaſures, have received from 
his goodneſs, ſuch bleſſings and abilities, as may 
fit us for the ſeveral ſtations and offices of life, 
to which his providence appoints us. But then we 
are to obſerye, that theſe are committed to us, as 
a truſt or loan, for whoſe due management we 
are accountable to the donor. If we faithfully ac- 
quit ourſelves of this probationary charge, we ſhall 
receive far greater inſtances of God's confidence 
and fayour ; but if we are remiſs and negligent, we 
muſt expect to feel his reſentment and diſpleaſure. 


A time will come, when the Lord will demand a 


particular account, of every talent committed to us. 
And though this day, of enquiry, is at a diſtance, 
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and that this life is allotted us for our trial; and 
our account ill not be required, till This Nene 
of action ds cloſed; yet no one Kno, When that 
great and final audit may beg Sy 5 however 
diſtant iche time may be, yet God has Hans 
Gale t in whole' tt, a thouſand years 5A 
0 but as one day.“ I will afluredly come, and our 
eternal happinels or miſery depends on it; ſo that 
we ought to have the profpect of it ever in view, 
and to live under a conſtant expectation of it. 
Though theſe are the principal concluſions, to 
be hegen 5 this 755 RR the divine au- 
thor has adapted every incident of the relation, 
to convey to us ſome ſpiritual inſtruction. Hence 
we learn, that infinite wifdom hath appointed the 
' talents of men to be various, and in thelt kind and 
proportion, adjuſted to the diverſity of offices, ne- 
ceflary to human life: But though the gifts of 
men arc "unequal; yet none can with juſtice com- 
plain, 1 ace what is Abeftowed, be it Ads or leſs, 
5 a favour entirely unmerited. Each then fhould 
e thankful, and ſatisfied with his portion; and 
ia of envying the more liberal allotments of 
another, apply bimſelf to the improvement of his 
own. It muſt be obſerved, that the difficulty of 
the rafk, 18 according to the number of talen s com» 
mitted do each. He who had received five, was 
required to gain other five ; and. he who had re- 
celved ten, was to actount for other ten: ought. 
we then to complain, if our maſter has laid on us 
a lighter burden, a more eaſy and leſs fervice, than 
| what he has on others? ?E ecially, as our intereſt 
in God' s favour depends not on the number of our 
talents, but on Our diligence and application in the 


management of them. He who had received two 
talents and improved! them, was © admitted into the 
1 Joy of! his lord.” And he who came laſt, was re- 
proved, not for having fewer talents, but for not 

improv- 
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the moral deſig! If. the parable, is to etigige our 
vrmoſt 'atterition, to im improve fuch talents as Cn 
beftoiws | 4 vs, beter Feat or Amal, many or 
« Lore "Bitte and ls with 18.” That we 
maß be enabled to make ſuitable. reflections oh this 
Able it will be propet to c6nfider; what is meant 
theſe talents; and whit duty i is required bf us, for 
© ibiptoving and rendering an account to God 1 
m: 
Buy theſe bike afe ure man, the com- 
winickficns and graces of the Holy Spirit, which 
God beſtows in diffetetit meal ure, a viding to 
every man ſeverally as he will. rg "And ſubdreitiars 
to treſe, are all the means, rtunities, atd abili- 
ties to exerciſe or improve e e graces; all the ad- 
es of ſtation, Werth, education; and what- 
ever may enable us todo o god. For we having re- 
ceived All We haye from Gbdz Ate ftrialy obliged 
to promote the wiſe ends, for whith he beſtows his 
Bel And hete let us tale ſhott ind imperfect 
view of hat God has donè for us. He has giyen 
1 reaſon ald undetſtanding, to diſcern good from 
evil, to enquire into the cauſes; relations; and con- 
ſequences of things; and to collect from thence 
proper tules of judg gment and actions. Inderd 
ſince the fall, this aculty has been much obſcured ; 
but Rill it remains zn univerſal gift of God to men: 
and tho' not equal to all, yet 1 . is given to every 
man in ſuch meaſure, as is fufficient for their di- 
rection. in the k nowledge of our duty, and the 
putſuit or Bap 1 0 God has by the goſpel; 5 
graciouſly ſypplied the defects of reaſon, that the 
meaneſt Aae taing may know how to be happy 
Such affiſtances of divine 2 attend every Chek. 
taih, if he will apply to God for it, as may enable 
bim to direct his 3 govern his * 
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| d.ligently made ule of, and for u hich we are ac- 


command of God, to, improve them, | who es 
ec 


it. And if they are not improved, they will, not 


Puts and capacities, wit out proper culture, will 
m_.ke; but a mean and contemptible figure. No 
k. O ledge can be preſerved without uſe and exer- 
eiſe. And the ſamè as. to moral acgompliſhments. 
It requires great care and attention to form a vix- 
tuous habit, and much more to preſerve it in vi- 
gur. Unleſs we co-operate with the motions of 
God's grace, and cultivate it by uſe and application, 
its impreſſions will gradually wear out, and be 
lot.” The ſpirit of God will n t always ſtrive 
„ with. man.” He gives us a ſtock to manage, equal 
t) the ſervices he expects from us; but if we are 
Hothful, and negligent, and will not apply it to the 
purpoſes for Which it was given, he will recall the 
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uſeleſt gift * Take from him; ſays hie, the talsarp 
and give it ta him, that hath ten talents.“ Lets 
therefore diligently improve every talent committed? 
to us, becauſe this will be enquired of in thecay 
of accounts, and if not improved they will te im- 
mediately taken from us. Wbt this dmprbvement 
implies, and how we may diſcharge this duty, is- 
an enquixy of the neareſt Toncern to us. 

The proper improvement of all God gifts i is 
the employing them ſo, as may beſt promote his 
glory. This! is the end the Almighty propoſed in 
our creation, in all the powers 15 Fas endued us 
with, and in all the aids ot grace, he has vouchfafed ! 
us. Whatever other improvements we make of 
them will not profit us, nor be admirtediasany 
proof bf our fidelity, in the day of reckoning. We 
may cultiva'e our undetſtanding by learting and 
ſtudy, and extend our knowledge: thro all the n | 
jects of human enquiry; but if our end be only to 
gratify our curioſity, or our vanity, this is 2 
ſerving God, but ourſelves. We may idcreale our 
portion of Gods outward giſts; but if weſon 
ply them to enlarge our dWw]n üventencies, tis s 
not the improvement our maſter expe Ss. We may 
take pleaſure in ur knou/ledge and fortune, rejoice? 
in them as our portion and inſtruments of preſent 
ſatis faction: hut we muſt a ſtill remember, that in- 
our reckonings with God, all theſe improvements 
of our capacities and abilities, ill be added to dur 
receipts. And the only uſe God will permit us to. 
ſet in ballance of dur debi to him, is to employ 
them as means of increaſing and multiply ing bur 
graces, or as inſtruments uf exerciſing them in 
works of piety and virtue. away gilt ot dd is? 
capable of -/ applications. + 1 9dr of 94D 
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falſe duggeſtion, becauſe the increaſe 


rect the errors: of. others. N od. au- 
rity, ee ee romote the 


ſervice. of. God, ta reli eve the pobr api indigent; 


to Haga terror to ev 1 and. xo protect and ene 
hoſe who 1 we thus apply 
Gods gp ag means and inſtruments. to exercite: 
the graces of his ſpirit; the zeal, juſtice, and. cha- 
mY y. he infuſes into aur hearts ; theſe are improve - 
ents which God will õ n, - He with immediately 
our fidelity, and render it ſtyitful in greater: 
ES in more abundant»meaſures'of grace; hk it, 
twher 4 2 account will ; acknowledge it in propor- 
allotments of . il ; This 
9a 4 ak to ace ur; Lord will then pe! 
eeed wit vs. 1 
And. we may lea from. this parable, that the; | 
divine juſtice in this ſarttiny willoeftimate. and 
reward every one's fidelity. im proportion to the re- 


ceipts and return they haye made. An account 


will be demanded of every talent; and it will n 
be ſufficient, that we have. made ſame 2 — 
unleſs, it be ſuch, ag is anſwerable to the number 
and value of our Sils 5 : he What bas received; 
but two talents, ſhall : gain five, his apptobation and 
reward from his maſter, will be greater“ than his 
who. makes only the ſame improvement of fue; be- 
cauſe the improvement made by. the ſprmer, is in 
Praportion to his receipts, Inches: than double to the 
others. And from n on the 
unprofitable ſervanty we earn, _ God: will 
N reſent out 'uofaithful diſcharge of | the truſt 
he repoſes in us. The nant wh abi, lo there 
thou chaſt what was thine ;!* made uſi of a weak and 
as as müch 
;- but he 
h 4 and 


due to the Lord, as the original 
only rendered one -miotetyi of what 
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this will be his portion, who 1 preferves his talent i 
entire and undinumifhed, but mite n Fo rove- 
nient of it, woe ſentence muſt they expect, who” 
ſquander away the princfpaF itſelf, in reiffes* and” 
vanity ; 97 ich * worſe, i affrontimg aut dif- 
honouring God, or in the ſetvice of his enemies? 
Alas] how many are there Who abuſe the giſts of 
God to ſin, and make the abilities his goodnëfs be. | 
flowed on them, the inſtruments of oe tos bi BY 
how frequently do we ſee great endow ments of 
mind or fortune, wholly hve to the ſervice” of 
mens luſts? and if the idle and unftuſtful ſetbaht, 
Who only ſat ſtill, When he ſhould have been a0. 
tive, ſhall be caſt into outer darknefs; how hea yy 
muſt we ſuppoſe their ſentence will be. Who hae 
been diligent and active in doing. evil? Wo- bare 
deferted to the adverſaries of God, and 'emptoyet” 
what they received from heaven, in rebellion a65igft” 
it? The judge of all the earth will affbredty do” 
right, and proportion his reſentment to;theE aSgra⸗ 1000 
vãtions of the crime. 2 
The general view and intention of ROSEN 
is to excite men to live and act under a feribus, has 
bitual regard to the event of that day, whett our 
Lord ſhalf come, and reckon with us. Ant then 
enquiry will be made of the ggod or bad manage“! 
ment of thofe talents he has committed to us. We 
ſhould therefore attentively reflect on the nature” 
and number of God's gifts to us, and what im- 
Provement we have made thétebf. We ſhould on 
each article, examine how we have acquitted: our. 
ſelves of che duties x uired from us: whether we 
have duly cultivated che ſesds of gtäde, and with” | 
| honeſt open hearts, received and oy ed'itsfug gget> 
tions: whether we have dill igently Miene to this” | 
means. afforded us of growing wiſer and better, 
haye e the wh ordinatices, and. e 
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the teachers of religion: and what fruits theſe ex - 
cellent means of improvement have produced. Are 
we advanced in ſpiritual knowledge and underſtand- 
ing, in piety and holineſs of life, in purity, meek- , 
neſs, and Charity; in any proportion to the calls 
and aſſiſtances, the inyitation and inſtruction, ' we 
have had? With reſpect to thoſe outward. talents. 
God has !intruſted us with, have we faithfully em- 
ployed them, in promoting his honour, in the ex- 
erciſe of Chriſtian graces, in ſuch works of devotion, 
juſtice, or mercy, as he requires by the goſpel? If 
on enquiry, our conſcience can acquit us, as dili- 
gent and faithful ſervants, we may then with joy 
expect our maſter's coming, But whatever im- 
provements we haye made, we muſt ſtil] proceed 
farther, and ©* preſs forward to the high mark of our 
calling.” For every progreſs in grace, tho' gur own 
endeavours co-operate therein, is yet the gift of 
God, and an acceſſion to our talents; as it enlarges 
our abilities, and adds to our duty. And as to all 
ſuch as have been idle, and made no uſe of the 
' talents God has given them, they may in this para- 
ble read their fad fate, when their Lord comes, and 
finds them thus unfruitful. And the terrible proſ- 
E awaken ſuch from their ſlumber; quic- 
en them to an immediate and vigorous application 
to duty; that by a double improvement of the 
3 remaining, they may redeem what is 
oſt. Fs | Ay 
But worſe, and more hardly to be retrieve], is 
his caſe, who has ſquandered away the ftock itſelf; 
ſuffered his gifts to periſh for want of ,uſ-; or by 
abuſing them to the ſervice of fin, has provoked God 
to take them from him. How ſhall the prodigal 
recal the fortune he has ſpent, and appeaſe the an- 
ger of his judge? The terrors of the Lord may 
juſtly terrify him, but yet muſt not extinguith his 
endeavours in deſpair, He has loſt many excellent 
9 . „ 
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talents, but he who gave, can reſtore. If his 
heart be humbled with a true ſincere repen- 
tance, this is a gift of God; a gift thro Chriſt, 
capable cf great improvements, towards obtain- 
ing of divine mercy. - I his, alas | more or leſs, 

is the condition of every mortal. If we ſay that 

„ ve have no fin, we deceive ourſelves, and the 

** truth is not in us.“ For which of us hath im- 
proved every gift of God, ſo far as we might have 
done? or, if we had been faithful in ſome talents, 
how haye we neglected others? The moſt circum- 
ſpect piety, will in the day of account want to have 
much to be forgiven; and muſt expect his reward, 
rather from the mexcy of his judge, than the merit 

of his ſervice. s 


Let us then all by a fiacere contrition, ſhew 
forth fruits meet for repentance, by a diligent ap- 
plication of every remaining hour; remembring, | 
that the judge ſtands at the door. The day of rece - 
koning may be long before it comes, but the time 
allotted. us to prepare for it, is limited by the 
ſhort ſpace of human life, The night of deatn 
comes when no man can work; and though manyx 
ages may paſs between that event and the reſur- 
rection to judgment, yet when we leave this world, 
the days of probation expire, the account is then 
ſealed up, nor can we alter one article of it: to-day 
therefore, while it js called to- day, let us be di- 
ligent ig the work of our Lord; correct our errors, 
and finiſh what is imperfect, that we may obtain 
his approbation, and make our calling and election 
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This laſt thing I ſhall obſerve with reſpeR 
to his parable is, that the con..ition. of thoſe Who 
diligently improve theſe their talents, will be un- 
_ feakably happy; but thoſe who do rot, will be 
miſerable beyond expreſſion, both in this world 
and the next. The diligent improvers of 1 ta- 
Fr, | ent, 
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- lens} will be truly happy bath here and hereafter. 
In this world; a quiet and ferene conſcience will 
bend them a continual feaſt ; the ſenſe of having 
pe 8 to the beſt of their ability; 
ſtewards of that grace which 
on tens z and that they can give 
a -> hn through not a perſect account to their 
reat maſter, when he comes to enquire into their 
= iour and ſtewardſhip ; this will fill their breaſts 
with infinite ſatisfaction, their ſouls will be calm, 
ther thoughts at reſt, from à conſciouſnefs of their 
and their lite not emdittered with anxious 
fear and dread of a fad future reckoning. Beſides, 
this "and ſatisfaction of mind; and comfort- 
able proſpect of a glorious recompence of reward, 
two lpforing Chriſtian ſhall have more talents 
* more grace beſtowed upon him; what 
the. ſlothful forfeited; ſhall be conferred on him, 
and he ſhall abound in every good word and work. 
And what condition can approach nearer to the 
ſtate of heavenly glory, than that of a holy foul 
thus plentifully adorned with the divine grace? If 
and glory differ only in degree, and the 
ons is but the completion and - Gion of the 
other a ſoul thus filled with Srace muſt needs ; 
here enjoy a heaven upon earth. 
And in that other world, when the glory ſhall 
be irevealed, that is prepared for them that love 
andferve our Lord Chriff in fineerity ; then will 
thas happinefs be infinite and eternal. They will 
enten into the joy of their Lord, partake of his glo- 
ries and felicities, in the preſence of the immortal 
God Having given an account of their fte wardſhip, 
they ſnall be conducted by the bleſſed angels, into 
the preſence of the great king of heaven, where they _ 
ſhalt ſee him, face to face; and with admiring eyes. 
and unraviſned hearts, ſhall behold his glory, gaze 


A mn his fptencour, and- nearly view his y_— | 
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who 1 085 fountain” "of Þ perfection; and he wht is 
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: excellent nature and make them ful of di- 
vine gladneſt, Wird the ey of his countenaice.” 
And tines: the reward of z pious induſtry, in in- 
ving the talents God has committedo us; wilt 
> ſuck an exceeding: and eternal weight-of glory % 
we ſaguld take aff ber affections from theſe van 
. and worthleſs trifles, i and not beſtow our love upon 
that which. ſakisfisch not, ner ſpend our labour for 
that which is not bread; but make it our great en- 
deavour to ds fick towards God. to improve the ta- 
lents he hath given us, and to lay up a treaſure 
in ken ven; rememnbring, that eye has not ſeen, 
„0 nor. ear heard, neither can i it enter into the heart 
«© of man to cogeeitel the things which Sd bath 
151 Ne for them that love im * And that 
a ee 18 ſure well de „ which · ſhall bei 
E mY Nn of glory, eternal in the 
But this 2 nog tl eaſes with rh e unprol cable” 
and Nothful- ſervant; neither a a dere 
In this world, the Jaſhes of a - guilty — 
will 8 to him a continual torment. The ſenſe of 
his havin careleſsly neglected his duty, and not 
rn the juſt commands of his great Lord 
hat he has got improved the grace which God 
gave him, and is unable to give any good account 
of the talents committed to his charge ; this will 
fill his mind with trouble ard perplexity, and em- 
bitter all his worldly enjoy ments with anxious fear 
and dread of a future reckoning : ſo that the dread- 
ful expectation of his ſad fate, will be to him, 
even like hell upon earth ; and in the next world, 
at the great day when he ſhall be ſummoned to 
give an account of his works, the terrible ſentence 
of © depart from me, ye curſed, into everlaſting 


* fire, * for the devil, and his angels, ſhall 
ſtrike 
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ſtrike kim with horror and confuſion. He hall 
then be ſhut up in utter darkneſs, Where he : ſhall 
eternally bewail his miſerable condition, gnaſh his 
teeth in bitter remorſe, for ſlothfully neglecting the 
improvement of divine grace, and bringing himſelf 
to that place of torment; crying out to eternal 
ages in deſpair and moſt tormenting agonies of ſoul, 
O that I had confidered in that day, the things | 
« that did belong unto my peace; but now they 
* are forever hid from my eyes.” | | 
To conclude; this diſcourſe; in this parable we 
| ſee on the one hand, all the encouragement given 
to.. diligence, induſtry, and an improving piety; 
with all the bleſſed attendants of abounding in grace 
in this world, and a full enjoyment of God 2 ., 
ſelf in heaven; and on the other fide, here is re- 
preſented, what if duly. conſidered js iſufficient to 
make an man afraid of ſpiritual ſloth and idle- 
neſs, and not 2 longer to neglect the improve- 
ment of his talents, leſt he is deprived of God's 
grace here, and be ſentenced to Oy ages at 
the 3 of ee | ble | 
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L VERY man 125 two ee ee 
L great moment, to employ his thoughts, namely, 
the preſent life, and that which is to dome. I 
one is indeed of much greater importance than the 
other, The bufineſs of eternity is of infinite con- 
ſequence, and requires out utmoſt diligence and 
care; not that the affairs of this life are to be ne- 
glected: worldly induſtry under proper reftraints 
and regulations is a great friend to religion; and 
therefore well deſerves our conſideration. The true 
meaning of the text is, that men muſt not give 
themſelyes up to idleneſs or floth, but diligently 
urſue their et callings, and be induftrious 
in that ſtate 0 which God has allotted 
them. 

As mens different Ace ü en and 3 
require different degrees of induſtry and labour, it 
is not poſſible to mark out the bounds and limits 
of induſtry. Some are obliged to take more pains 

than others, whoſe condition of life exempts them 

from labour, by making it neither neceſſary nor 
expedient; and yet idleneſs is the privilege of none; 
but is criminal in itſelf, and prejudicial to all men, 

in many reſpects. But it muſt be obſerved, that 
induſtry may be carried to exceſs, and 
become 
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by far of the greateſt moment, requires our ut- 
| moſt care and regard; ſo that we muſt make our 
- Giritgal calling and eleven Kurt,  whatcdtr be- 
comes of our temporal affairs. It will be need- 
loſs to ſhew, how far men ought to be diligent 
and induſtrious, in their reſpective employment: ; 
| becauſe every man who's canvihced that he ought 
do be induſtrious, and reſolves ſo to be, may eaſilx 
diſcover, how td pfbportibn Gig ih ty to his con- 
dition and ftate of life. But it ſhall be my en- 
Heavour to ſllew from theſe words, the neceſſib 
and advantage of induſtry ; both 'as to our tem- 
poral and {ſpiritual concerns, I begin with the 
Firſt. th ih ot cr b 5 ar tvs 


Let it ther be conſidered, that the world chry- 
mot ſubſiſt without labour and pains; even thoſe 
ho are exempted from the dradging part of bu- 
ineſs cannot be unemptoyed without great diſad- 
vantage 10: themſelves and the public. The ne- 
Veſſities of life require a great deal of pains; and 
the comforts and conveniences-of it den and much 
more. Indeed, had God pleaſed, he might have 
maintained the world, without men's labèeur ; by 
innking ſucli proviſion for them, as to have ſup- 
plied all their wants and occaſions, without their 
endeavours.” © The earth might have been made to 
yield its fruits and encreafe, without any human 
care or cultivation; nature might have been made 
Fo rich and fruitful, as to have rendered art uſeleſs, 
and labour ſuperfluous. But providence has wiſely 
ordered matters otherwiſe. For confidering the 
corruptions of our nature, ſuch a ſtate of eaſe and 
freedom, might have bern fatal. Indeed, had man 
continued innocent, as when created, labour would 
have been needleſs; our firſt parents, while they 
remained in paradiſe, were provided with every 
thing, 
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thing, by the bounty of nature. Tie earth pro- 
duced without care pr culture, whatever could ad- 
minifter to uſe or delight. But this privilege they 
_ loft with their innocence ; and by incurring, guilt, 
became ſubject to labour: and part of Adam's 
curſe was, to eat bread in the ſweat of his face 
which devolved upon his guilty poſterity; fo that 
human labour has but an ignoble original. But then, 
this is no way in favour of idleneſs; for had man 
continued innocent, and not been condemned to 
labour, yet he would not have lived in floth. Em- 
ployment would not have been wanting for his active 
bature. The works of creation, the unſearchable 
excellencies and petfections of the creator, would 
have found abundant exerciſe for the faculties of 
his mind. There would then have been more lei- 
Ture and inclination, as well as greater capacity, for 
ſo ſublime an employment. The. puniſhment there- 
fore of the above curſe only conliſted, in the ex- 
change of the exerciſe of the mind, for, the labour 
of the body; and it is neceffary it ſhould be fo now, 
both in a natural and moral reſpect; in a natural ſenſe, 
becauſe, ſince man's expulſion from paradiſe, nature 
calls for his endea vours, and will not furniſh him 
with fuch bleſſings as he wants, without his on 
labour; and in à moral reſpect, labour is greatly 
neceſſary, to keep him out of worſe employment. 
Had not man in this corrupt ſtate worldly buſineſs 
to engage ſome of his thoughts, they would na- 
turally be employed about things unlawful. , He 
has ſuch an averkon to good, and ſuch ſtrong pro- 
penfity to evil, that it is nece ny he ſhould be 
ſome way employed. But this ſhall be more fully 
conſidered under the next head; which brings me 
to ſhew the advantages of induſtry, 
Io induſtry and diligence are owing the birth 
and improvement of arts and ſciences, which con- 
tribute ſo much to the ufe and 2 
ife, 
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Fi, and diftioguihes ma from che inferior rank. 
of creatures. The nations deftitute of induſtry 
are barbarous and uncivilized,: the NEON 
and deſolate, and the men ſavages There cannot 
be a flouriſhing people without induſtry. The. be- 
nefits of -nature, and the bleſſings of providence, 
muſt in a great meaſure be loſt without it. There 
ate flouriſhing nations, that ſolely owe their power 
and proſperity under heaven, to a ſpirit of induſtry, 
which has raiſed aad advanced them, in ſpite of 
many great obſtacles and diſcouraging difficulties; 
while other nations, bleſſed with many and great 
natural advantages, have never diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelres, for want of taking the neceſſary pains: 
Their floth buried them in obſcurity, or they be- 
came a ptey to other nations, and fo loſt their 
riches and liberty, and fell a ſacrifice to their in- 
dolence and inactivity. As liberty is a great en- 
courager of induſtry, ſo is induftcy the beſt, guard 
to liberty, _ Frrongth and power avail nothing if 
not exerted, which they cannot be to adyantage 
withoutſpains and induftry. Idleneſs naturally tends 
to ſlayery and poverty. An induſtrious eb may 
expect the protection of heaven, whilſt the lazy are 
abandoned to their own ſluggiſhneſs, - ©* The hand 
of the diligent ſhall bear rule, but the ſlothful 
ei ene, arr. ae 
And as induſtry is beneficial, to the public, ſo 
is it of great advantage to private perſons. . It has 
a natural tendency to bY men in the world, for 
wealth cannot be acquired without it. Men indeed 
may inherit riches without taking pains, but can- 
not improve or keep them without induſtry. But 
thoſe who have their fortunes to make, may as well 
think to be wiſe without inſtruction, as rich with- 
out diligence. If a man's condition be very low, 
he muſt liber for a ſubſiſtence; if moderate, he 
muſt be in luſtriqqs, to advance it. The band of 
nee wh 333 
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„ the diligent maketh rich; and the ſubſtance of 
a diligent man is precious.” He whoſe wealth 
is of his own ac! quiring; beſt knows the vilue of 
it; and how to ſpend it; and the bleſſings of hea- 
ven will rol per his honeft labours and endeavours. 
„ Wealt tten by yatiity ſhall be diminiſned; 
but he 12 gatheteth by labour ſhall encreaſe.” 
Both ' honout and wealth muſt be obtained by 
duſtry; which indeed, is the high road to Fol 
ment; It alſo tends to the ge of Fealth, 
for dur bodies are ſo framed, as to require con- 
ſtant exerciſe; no doubt contrived on urpoſe by 
e as 4 natural check upon floth, aid a 
kind of ſecurity to buſineſs, that ſo, no motive 
mi ght be wanting to ſpur man on to that labour 
104 induſtry for Which he was detigned. Sloth is 
an enemy to health, and moderate labour very be- 
neficial to it. This truth is confirmed by expett- 
ence; long life being moſt common among the - 
Jaborious part of mankind; and was not health 
thus 7 by buſineſs, the thread of life would 
be yet ſhort. In truth, idleneſs is a dead weight 
upon man 8 conſtitution. It loads him with in- 
BY ities; that naturally tend to ſhorten his days; 
as if natufe deſigned, that he who did but little 
good in the e thould be ſoon cut off, as an 
unprofitable member; and a nuſance to ſociety. 
We may then ſay of induſtry, : as the wife man 
did of wiſdom, © length of days is in her right 
„ hand; and if her left hand, riches and honour,” 
Befi des, 7 
We thould conſider the Nn aid ſatisfaction 
which redounds from an honeſt em loy. Thoſe 
who inure themſelves to buſineſs, Al, it ſo well, 
that they cannot live without it; which ſhews it 
muſt be pleaſant: and though gain may contribute 
to make it ſo; yet ſurely a man may take plea- 
ſure in being induſtrious, for other views, than 
Vo. III. 1 barely 
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barely the love of. riches, © His employ.m. nt may 
be -leating and delightful to him, excluſive of other 
contiderations. He may find great fatisfaction in 
in Austry, as being part of his duty, pleaſing and ac- 
cegtable to God ; and as it enables him to do good, 
10 provide for his own hyuthold, which whoever 
_n-gleds, is worſe than an iniidel. So that a man 
may take pleaſure i in his bulineſs, both upcn its 
own actou:.t, and for the ſake of the many adyan- 
tiges atte: ding » it; and though hard labour is trou- 
bl-fome and painful, yet cuſtom will make it eaſy, 
and mu h eafantet chan conſtant idieneſs. To 
do, nothihg is the bardelt labour, à ſtate the moſt 
reſtleſs ahd uneaſy ; ; becauſe 1 its contrary to the na- 
tute ola man's mind, whichrequires action: a floth- 
"ful man's time is a great burthen to'him, it hangs 
upon Eis hands, and he knows not how to get rid 
„„ 
As ret gives refreſhment to a laborious man, 
this makes hard labour to be better than idleneſs, 
; becauſs i it gives a man the true relith of reſt. I he 
; othful man is glutted with his eaſe; but that lei- 
ure, which the induſtrious man finds fre m buſi- 
ness, is trü'y deligltſul to him. Indeed, labour and 
reſt do mutually recommend each other, both for 
the pleaſure of variety, and the agreeable ſucceſſion : 
| | when a, man is weary with buſineſs, and his ſpirits 
4 5 are funk, When reſt arrives it is truly welcome: 
end when he is refreſhed, as his ſtreu gth and vi- 

| | sour retuin, ſo does his appetite to his buſineſs ; 
i nd he goes to work with the fame alacrity, as 
| he came from it. This is natural and muſt be 

| j leafant to all, but the lazy and flothful. Provi- 
' Aence ſeems ee intel f, that men ſhould have no 

trus enjoyment of any bleſſing without labour. 

I vill now confider induftry with regard to re- 
| ligion ; and certain it is, that the glory of God 
( is high ly Promoted by it; a due improvement of 
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his gifts and talents muſt neceſſarily * to 
his honour. Induſtry diſcovers the wonders of na- 
ture, their various ends and uſes; and gives men 
a proper occation to acknowledge God's iſdom in 
the creation of the world, to proclaim his power, 
and extol his goodne is. Induſtry has alſo a great 
influence on the n.oral world. By a ſpirit of in- 
duſtry ſocieties and governments are framed, and 
v holeſome laws enacted; and by it the a ene 
of a community carefully execute their ſeveral.and 
reſpective truſts and functions. Induſtry i is aifo 
a great friend to religion, as it enables men to do 
much good in a private capacity, to their neigh- 
bours, friends and relations; by putting it in their 
power to exerciſe acts of charity, to relleve the 
needy, and ſuccour the diſtreſſed. But the greateſt 
advantage of induſtry is, that it tends to the pre- 
ſervation of innocenge, by ſecuring men from the 
ill effects of ſloth. Idleneſs is the inlet to licen- 
tiouſneſs, vice and immorality. It corrupts tl e 
principles of religion, and opens a door to ſin ar d 
wickedneſs. The mind ef man will not ſleep; 
his thoughts and paſſions muſt be employed; as le 
is prone to evil, nothing but employ ment will pre- 
vent his committing it. Idleneſs gives full ſcope 
to all ſorts of temptations; it draws men ino ill 
company, expoſes them to all manner of ſin and 
vice, and to the prevailing infſuence of bad ex- 
amples; and particularly to the temptations of their 
Iplritual advertaries, who vill improve this grad 
opportunity, to facilitateand haften men's ruin. 
And as idleneſs diſhonours God, and is perni- 
dious to, man's ſelf, ſo bas it a great tendency to 
malte him injurious to his neighbour. An idle 
perſon to keep himſelf in countenance, and; encou- 
rage his beloved ſloth, will hinder other men's bu- 
ſfmeſs, and endeavour to get companians as idle as 
Mendel, or make them ſuch; and this perhaps is 
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the only inſtance of their taking pains. Thus by 
idleneſs is buſineſs interrupted to the detriment of 
the public, and other men often brought to ruin. 
But further; if a man be low in the world, idle- 
ne's will keep him ſo ; if he enjoys a fair fortune, 
it will ſoon be gone, andthen he muſt either work, 
or do worſe, But as it is not likely he will work, 
he of courſe falls to ſtealing, to ſupply his wants 
at the eaſieſt rate; hence idleneſs brings men into 
the moſt enormous . crimes, to the great detriment 
of the publick. Had induſtry nothing to recommend 
it, but to keep men juſt and honeſt, this would be a 
ſufficient character of it; and could nothing be ſaid. 
agamit idleneſs, than that it tends to thefts, wrong, 
and injuſtice z this is enough to deter men from it. 
Laſtly, Idleneſs tends to diftur:> the peace of ſo- 
ciety, by intermeddling with other men's concerns, 
kindling contentions, feuds, and animoſities, which 
generally end in difference and diſagreement : Did. 
men mind their own buſineſs, they would have no 
leiſure to intermeddle with the affairs of others. The 
apoſtle obſerves of ſome, that they were difordetly, 
working not atall, but are buſy bodies. Such he 
echorts, that with quietneſs they work, and eat 
their own bread.” Induſtry is an excellent expe- 
dient for the maintenance of peace, love and unity. 
A diligent attendance upon men's callings and em- 
ploy ments prevents thoſe differences, diflentions and 
ruptures, which are the natural conſequences of 
floth and idleneſs. Thus we fee how highly ad- 
vantageous induſtty is to religion, b — 
many branches of men's 1 25 by ſecuring their 
innocence in general, and keeping them out of 
temptations, miſchiefs and ſnares, which they would 
otherwiſe unavoidably fall into. But then care muſt 
be taken, that while men apply themſelves ſo dili · 
gently to the affairs of this world they do not ne- 
glect the more weighty concerns of the next; or 
| | | whilſt 
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whilſt they are employed about khings temporal, 
<< they finally o e the things eternal. I his brings 
me to thew from ſeyeral confiderations, the great 
obligations Wwe are under alſo to diſcharge tho 
duties of religion, to cultivate and improve our 
minds, in order to the working out our eternal ſal- 
vation. « 1. af4 14 

Let us then obſerve the ſingular moment and 
vaſt importance of this work, whereon depends our 
ſupreme intereſt, and well being for ever. The 
gain or loſs of a bleſſed immortality, is an event 
the moſt important: In compariſon of Which, all 
temporal concerns axe inconſiderable, vain and con- 
temptible. A diſappointment in theſe ſhoul1 nct 
affect us deeply, becauſe tbey cannot effect us long; 
to aim at the good things of this world is not ut: + 
reaſonable, but we ſhould not eſtimat2 them, be- 
yond their true value. Many of the grievances of 
this life, are purely imaginary, and thoſe which are 
real are commonly much aggravated, by our own. 
fancy. The demands of nature are little and few, 
ſoon ſupplied, and eaſily ſatisſied. Thoſe hardſhips 
and preſſures which are certain and unavoi da ble, 
may be greatly alleviated, by the ſhortneſs: of their 
duration, by the encouraging hopes and proſpects 
of a happy futurity. e 

Eut if, by neglecting our immortal ſouls, we 
make little or no proviſion for eternity; if by de- 
praving our faculties, and defacing the image of 

Dod, we neglect to improve his giſts ; if we con- 
| finue unprepared and unqualiſied for that bleſſed 
| Rate, Wbich he has provided far his faithful ſer- 
vants; how deplorable and deſperate will be our 
caſe? Without remedy, without relief, without = 
hope. To be for, ever haniſhed from abe preſence 
of God, and the habitations of the juſt, will be a 
loſs above all eſtimate; and yet we are as ſure as 
truth can make us, that vice and wickedneſs will 
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find no place in the regions of bliſs. A Cod of 
infinite purity and perfection can never ſuffer it; 
whoever aims at happineſs, and draws plans of 
proſperity, | either preſent or future, excluſive of 
virtue, forms vain and deluſive projects. He might 
as well ſeek light in the grave, or liberty in a 
dungeon. It is impoitible for a rational creature to 
be made happy without virtue; and yet an eter- 
nity of the greateſt happineſs depends on our vir- 
tuvus improvements. The ſtate of bliſs, which is 
oflered to our choice, is unſpeakably perfect, and 
of endleſs duration; which 1s an infinite addition 
to the weight and ſtrength of the motive ; ſo that 
this affair moſt highly concerns us, and 1s of the 
utmoſt importance. It is impoſlible to frame an 
idea of any thing equal to it. A perpetual poſſeſ- 
fion of the greateſt happineſs we are capable of, 
is a good ſo immenſe, ſo entirely compleat, that it 
fills and ſurpaſſes all our defires, and leaves nothing 

to be withed. It therefore deſerves our principal 

EZ care, and moſt earneſt endeavours to obtain this 
| | mighty good; and the only qualification for it, is 

" a virtuous courſe of life. But, 
| The neceſſity of great care and diligence in the 
| | diſcharge of our duty, further appears from the ex- 

| tent of it. For it comprehends a variety of Far- 

" ticulars, and none to be negletted ; and requires 

conſtant perſeyerance to our lives end. In the 

cultivating --of our minds, many things are to be 
learned? others unlearned ;' many prejudices to be 
weeded out, and many errors extirpated. The pre- 
cepts of virtue and religion muſt be reduced to 
practice. The ſeveral branches of cur duty muſt 
be deeply impreſſed on our minds; the obliquity 
of our wills muſt be rectified; our weak humours, 
wild appetites, and wandering inclinations muſt be 
carefully watched; our natural affections muſt be 
governed, our acquired ones reſtrained. The pre 
25 8 8 mu 
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muſt be kept with all diligence; an hab'tt al guat - 
mut be put on out words, actions, and thoughts. 
There it is our deſigns are fermed, whether good 
of had; and if our thoughts are not cautiouſly - 
wat hed, and governed, by the rules of ſobriety - 
and virtue, they will oon become licentious; great * 
circumſpection is therefore neceſſary to regulate theſe - 
{, rings of action, and pievent the firlt ten dencies 
to e "Uk Let kn n e 
Wich reſpect to our fellow- creatures, various 
d ties are incumbent on us; for we ought to con- 
ſult the intereſt of the community, and the wel- 
t re of individuals. We muſt in viola ly obtain the 
rules of juſt ce and equity. We muſt deal with 
all men truly and uprightly, without fraud, -guife, 
or diſſi ulation; conſcientiouſly doing to others, 
* what we would they ſhould do to us;“ perform- 
ing as far as poſſible, in word and deed, the obligati- 
ons of truth and rightroufneſs, We muſt cultivate a 
kind and benevolent diſpoſition ;-a charitable and 
merciful frame of mind; doing god unto all men, 
as opportunity offers; endeavouring to promote 
the peace and proſperity of mankind. In ſhort, ' 
we are obliged to be grateful to our friends, placable 
to our enemies, and well affected to all. _ 
Another principal branch of cur duty is to walk 
hum ly with oer God; to have a deep ſenſe of our 
own meanneſs and unworthineſs, and of his trapſ- 
cendent majeſty and boundleſs perfect tons. Phat 
we frequen:ly and devoutly- contemplzte the 
excellence and glory of his nature and attributes ;- 
that we carefully conſider” the wonderful of eratiors 
of his hands; reflect how great he is ih himſelf,” 
and how good to us; that he beſtows upon us a” 
variety of enjoy ments, and crowns us with mer- 
cies ſpiritual and temporal. Our hearts thusdifpofed * 
we ſhall naturally approach” him with Frofo:ind: 
reverence, gratitude, and adoration; chearſully pay 
*; 
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ing him that homage and worſhip, praiſe and 
thankſgiving, which are due to his great name, 
Ve myſt alſo place our entire truſt and confidence 
in him, and with abſolute refignation ſubmit to 
his will; perfoiming fincere obedience to his laws, 
and devoting ourſclves to his honour and glory. 
And when ever we fail herein, violate opr obliga- 
tions, and tranigreſs our known duty; we muſt 


make up the breach b | Ghcere repentance, and 


effectual reformation. Put if we abuſe his Chri- 
ſtian privilege, it becomes uſeleſs, and we are only 
unprofitable penitents. ' From this imperfect ſketch 
we may ſee how copious and comprehenſive our 

duty is; and how it requires our conſtant atten- 
tion, ahd moſt vigorous endeavours; fince the cul, 
ture of our ſoul will not admit of indolence; for that 
many virtuous habits and Chriſtian graces muſt 


be formed and planted; nor ſhou d this be eſteem- 
ed a hard duty. For if we chearfully take ſuch 


pains for the ſmall advantages of this ſhort life; 
ought we to do little or nothing, for a bleſſed im- 
mortality? Does not ſuch a prize deſerve an in; 


duttrious preparation, when the profits are infinite 


and the reward en.ileſs? 

Another reaſon for our diligence and applica- 
tion in religious concerns, arifes from the ſhortneſs 
and uncertainty of this preſent life. So precarious ' 
is our continuance here, that we cannot aſſure 
ourſelves of one day or hour. How often is the 


thread of life broken by various'accidents, and un- 
avoidable misfortunes, befides the havock made by 


vicious courſes ? But ſuppoling the natural period 
of man's life accompliſhed ; what is it at beſt but 
2 ſpan; and how is that nothing ſhortened by con- 
tinua! avoc, tions; by the demands of nature, and 
the cares of this world, which conſume the greateſt - 


-part of our time; leaving but a ſmall portion for 


the concerns of the foul, and the improvements 
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of religion. Indeed, in the midſt a oat- 
ral employ ments, our thoughts might often be burg 
ed towarus objecis of a higher nature. It is an 
eaſy tianfition, from the creatutes/ to the creator; 
from the wor ks of nature to the power, wiſdom and 
goodneſs Of their great author: if we did not want 
will, we could {ckdom want opportunities for this, 
But we are apt ta thiak ourtelves entirely in our own 
power, and that virtue may at any time be eaſil/ 
b This ſhews how little we are acquainted 
With the excellenge of the one, and the impotency 
of the other. To purify and cleanfe our ſouls from 
every pollution of fin and ſenie, ſo as to obtain 
the graces and accompliſhments which the goſpel 
1equiresz and to fit thefn for heaven and eternity, 
is not ſo eaſy as we are apt to imagine. Jadeet, 
without a more than con mon care and attentiong 
how can we think to be duly qualified for the fe- 
ciety of angels, and faints made perfect; or to be 
made — of that glorious inheritance? But, 
Me are apt to Perf 'ourſelves abbut the ſuf- 
ficiency of our preparation. We know in 
that witl.out holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lords that 
without renovation of mim and ꝓurity of heart, 
all our hopes are vain; and what we have done 
- amiſs muſt be undone, and a real reformation -ef- 
fected; that good habits and virtuous diſpoſitivns 
muſt be fixed and cheriſhed; and the love of God 
and goodneſs rooted in the foul, This we al know 
V henever we pleaſe to oonſider; and yet ſo weak 
or wilſul are we, as to content ourſelves with faint 
reſolutions, feeble endeavours, and to build our hopes 
on the moſt uncertain foundation, | But let us con- 
ſicer, that if we fall ſhort of what is abſolutely 
neceſſaxy to falvation, the conſequenee is utter ruin 
Whereas, ſhould we exceed in any part, the con- 
ſequence will be not only ſafe, but vaſtly benefi- 
ial to us. If then we have any regard to our 
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own welfare, we ſhall ſtrive ſo to run the race 
of this ſhort life, that we __ obtain the | prize. 
of everlaſting life. 

It appears from the foregoing codfiderkclons; that 
we have all poſſible reaſon to act with our 


whole might, to exert our utmoſt endeavours, in 


the execution of this great concern; if we only 


5 confider it on the foot of ſelf-intereſt. If relying 


on the aſſurances of reaſon and revelation, we 
firmly expect an immortal ſtate hereafter, we may 
refer it even to the deciſion of ſelf- love, what is 
fit to be done, and how we ought to proceed. Let 


us conſider but for one moment. what eternity is, 


and how it may be enjoyed. And then let us doubt 
if we can, whether we ought not to be in earneſt 
with our duty: or where our true intereſt lies, and 


our principal treaſure ought to be laid up. If to 


enjoy for ever the greateſt happineſs wWe are ca- 
ble of, be not our chief and main concern; our 
faculties entirely delude us, words have no mean- 


ing, and things no reality, The enjoyments of 


this world are in compariſon, neither ſolid nor 
durable; for though they ſmile in proſpect, they 
ſeldom ſatisfy in poſſeſſion. If then we toil and 
take pains to acquireſuch precarious periſhing things; 
how can we think any care too great, to ſecure 
a bleſſed immortality ? And fince fo much depends 
on our ſucceſs ; our diligence, our - perſeverance, 


our utmoſt efforts, cannot but be well and wiſely 


employed. To ſerve God, and diſcharge our duty 


as penuriou!ly as we can, is being dangerouſly fru- 


gal; fince a partial eftimate may blaſt all our hopes, 
and ruin us forever. In our temporal concerns, we 
firenuouſly exert ourſelves ; to obtain what at the 
beſt is ſmall and uncertain. © Whereas in the preſent 
caſe, the recompence is ſure, and immenſely great. 
We have divine fecurity for it, that what we ſow 
in ng life, we ſhall reap ten thouſand fold, in the 
i, next. 
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next. Such an object as this will juſtify the moſt 
ardent aite&tion, and demand the 1 heſt pitch to 

which gur defires can riſe. | When 4 — treaſures, | 
loch glories are in view, moderation is mere folly, 
and ambition true wiſdom. To conclude ; if we 

really mean ourſelves, good, and wiſh our own wel- 
fare; if we deſire to promote our true intereſt in 
the beſt and moſt effectual manner ; let us earneſt] 
ſtrive to obtain and fit ourſelves for that ſtate, where 
every thing will concur to complete our condition, 
and crown our defires : that we may finally par- 


take with joy unſpeakable, of thoſe ſtreams of bliſs, . 
thofe rivers of e which flow for ever at | 
God's right hand, 10 __ 5 | 
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Diſcourſe CII. Abp. Tillotſon, : 


The naturr and inNrLUBNCE of the 


"GOSPEL. PROMISES." 


2 Pet. i. 45 


Whereby are given unto us exceedling great 


and precious promiſes; that by theſe ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature, 


HE chief and principal-of thoſe great and 

excellent promiſes, which Chriſt, hath made 
us in the goſpel, are, the forgiveneſs of our ſins, 
upon our faith and true repentance; the aſſiſtance 
of God's grace and holy ſpirit here, and eternal 
life hereafter. The ſcripture contains full and clear 
promiſes, that if we believe the goſpel, forſake our 


| tins, and amend our wicked lives, we ſhall be for- 


given all that is paſt, thro' the merits of our blefſed 


Saviour. Th: light of nature, conſidering the mer- 


oy and goodneſs of God, gave men good hopes, 


that upon their repentance God would forgive their 


ſins, and turn away his wrath from them. But 
mankind being yet doubtful of this, they uſed ex- 
iatory ſacriſices to appeaſe the offended deity. The 
ewiſh religion allowed of expiation, only from 
ſuch tranſgreſſions as proceeded from ignorance and 
inadvertency, but not for fins of preſumption. It 
men ſin ed wilfully, there was no facrifice appointed 
by the law for ſuch ſins. But the grace of the goſ- 
pel juſtifies from the greateſt ſins, upon our faith 
and repentance, For all who believe in Jefus, are 
| ©. juſtified 
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_ © juſtified from all things, from which we could not 
de juſtified by the law of Moſes.” There was no 
general promiſe of pardon, nor way of expiation 
under the law; perfect remiſſion is clearly revealed 
to us only by the goſpel. n 
Another great promiſe of the goſpel is God's 
grace and holy ſpirit to aſſiſt our obedience. Our 
* heavenly father will give his holy ſpirit to them 
„that alk him,” The apoſtles and Chriſtians of 
dhe firſt ages, had indeed an extraordinary power to 
publiſh the goſpel, and give confirmation to it, which 
is not to be expected now the Chriſtian religion is 
ſettled, and that theſe miraculous gifts are ceaſed. 
But yet the ſpirit of God doth ſtill concur with the 
goſpel on the minds of men, to excite and aſſiſt 
them to what is good. And tho' this operation is 
very ſecret, and not in that ſudden, ſenſible manner 
as in the firſt times of Chrillianity, and fo as to ac- 
count for the manner of it, yet the effects of it are 
very ſenſible and common, to influence Chriſtians 
in all ages of the world. The aſſiſtance of God's 
holy ſpirit is ſtill neceſſary, to incline and enable 
us to that which is good; but not in that degree 
it was at firſt neceflary ; Becauſe the prejudices 
againſt Chriſtianity are not now ſo great, and many 
of thoſe advantages which were wanting at firſt, 
are now ſupplied in an ordinary way. So that it 
is not reaſonable to expect the ſame extraordinary 
operation on the minds of men now, which we 
read of in the beginning of Chriſtianity. And as 
to the promiſe of eternal life, to reward our obe- 
dience, this the ſcripture ſpeaks of, as the great 
promiſe of the goſpel. ** This is the promiſe which 
* he hath promiſed, even eternal life. Ihe new + 
covenant of the goſpel is preferred before that of the 
law, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed on better promiſes. The 
particular ſpecial promiſes of the law were of tem- 
pora) good things; theſe were the great encourage- 
| —_ ments 
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ments gire to obedience under that imperſet diſ- 
Penfation. Eut now « godlineſs hath not only the 

** promiſe of the life that now is, but of that wich 
is to come.“ The goſpel hath clearly revealed a 
e ſtate of ee after this life, of which 
men had before but very obſcure and doubtful ap- 
prehenſions. Our Saviour hath : abolithed death 
Hand brought life and immortality to light thro” the 
* golpel. Holy men had good hopes of it before; 
but they had no ſure diſtinct apprehenſions of it; no 
ſuch full aſſurances, clear and expreſs promiſes of it, 
as the goſpel affords. Hence it appears, that the 
great promiſes of the goſpel, are the free pardon 
and forgiveneſs of our fins, upon our faith and re- 
pentance ; the help of God's grace and holy ſpirit 
to aſſiſt our obedience; and the promiſes of eternal 
life and happineſs as the reward of it. Theſe three 
are the - moſt eminent promiſes of the goſpel, or 
what the apoſtles call © exceeding great and precious 
promiſes, whereby we aw be partakers of ae * 


vine nature.“ 
And if we had: the Sonditich Wann was 


in, when God was pleaſed to make ſuch 3 
declarations, we ſhall ſee great reaſon highly to 
eſtimate every one of theſe promiſes. Mankind 
was then extremely degenerated, all fleſh had cor- 
rupted its ways; the whole world was guilty before 

God, and liable to the wrath and incented juſtice of 
the Almighty. Nor could they recover them ſelves 
out of it by repentance and future obedience, would 
God haye accepted thereof, But the promiſes of 
the goſpel removes the difficulti-s and diſcourage- 
ments which mankind lay under. The gracious 

romiſes of pardon frees us from guilt, and ſecures 
us from the dreadful wrath of God ; without 
which mankind would have been under the greateſt 
doubts and d ſcouragements. For when menare afraid 


their ſins are — than Will Le. forgiven, they 
, arc 
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are apt to deſpair, which ſtate is an effectual bar 
to re pentance; a deſperate condition which makes 
men not to ue what they do. And the promiſe © 
of God's grace and holy ſpirit, to affiſt nd enable 
us to do our duty, fully 1 5 2 all the diſcourage- 
ments and objections, from our own weakneſs, and 
the power © temptation. We may do all things 
thro' Chriſt ſtrengthening us; and tho“ weak, we 
are yet ſtrong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might. If God be for us, who, or what can ſtand 
againſt us? Tho' the devil is a powerful enemy, 
yet the holy ſpirit of God, who is always ready to 
help us, when we do not refuſe his aſſiſtance, is 
more powerful than he. Greater is he.that is in us, 
** than he that is in the world. The ſpirit of God 
dwells in all who are willing to admit him, and is 
ever ready to aſſiſt thoſe'who comply with his blef- | 
fed motions, and vigorouſly exert their own endea= _ | 
yours. And as to the promiſe'of erernal life, that 
anſwers all the difficulties of our obedience! and 
prevents all worldly threats from having power to 
change our conſtancy to God and his truth. A 
wiſe man will contentedly fuffer any thing, on 
terms of greater advantage. And what motive ſo 
owerful to encourage our n and obedtence, 
as the promiſe of eternal happineſs? Well therefore 
might the apoſtle call theſe excee ding great and va- 
luable promiſcs ; ſince without them our redemp- 
tion and recovery had been extremely difficult, if 
not abſoiutely impoſſibleGQ. 
Bout then it ought to be obſerved, that theſe pro- 
miſes are only conditionally made. The promiſe of 
the grace and aſſiſtance of God's holy ſpirit, is on 
two conditions. Firſt, that we earneſtl/ beg it of 
God. This our Saviour expreſſes, by aſking, ſeek- 
ing, and knocking, which ſignifies the importunity of 
Four requeſts. Our heavenly father will give his holy 
ſpirit to them that thus aſx, Secondly, that we im- 
prove 
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prove the grace which God aſſords. Io him that 
. hath ſhall be given, and from him that hath nat 
+ ſhall ba taken away, even that whigh he hath.” 
That is, ta him that ufeth the grace which God af- 
lords, more ſhall be given; 79 ſtam him who 
makes ng uſe. of it, ſhall be taken away that 
which he hath. And as to pardon of Jus, the 
ſeripture plainly ſuſpends that, on the eneral con- 
ditiog of repentance and amendment of life. ** Re- 
 '<* pent, that your fins may be forgiyen.you,” and on 
the condition of our forgiving others: If we for- 
give not men their treſpai s, neither will our fa- 
© ther forgive our treſpailes,” And as to the pra- 
miſe of eternal life; that 1 is made on the condition of = 
faith, repentance, and perſeverance in w ell⸗doing. 
Our Sayiour ſays, he that believes, or whoever et- 
ſectually aſſents to the doctrine of Chriſt, and lives 
according to the truth of it, ſhall be ſaved. For 
Chriſt is he author of eternal ſalvation, only to 
them that obey him.” So that none ſhall be ſaved 
by Chriſt, but thoſe that obey the goſpel. *©* With- 
out bolineſs none ſhall fee. the Lord.“ To them 
who by patient continuance in well doing, ſeck tor 
glory, and honour, and immortality, God will give 
Eternal liſe; hut to them that are e any 
pbey not the truth, (that is the goſpel) but ob 
righteouſneſs ; indignation and wrath, tri at 
and anguiſh, ſhall fall upon every ſoul of man coat une 
doth ol So that the promiſes. of the goſpel ate 
conditional, and we chnot be partakers of them, 
unleſs we perform thoſe things which are required 
vn our part; for it would be moſt abſurd to ima- 
gine that God ſnould grant us forgiveneſs of fins,. 
and eternal life, let our behaviour be what it will. 
As to the time when we may apply theſe pro- 
miſes to ourſelves, that muſt be, when we are cer- 
tain of having performed the conditions of th 


promiſes. When we fo truly repent of our ſins, “ 
| as 
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as to forſake them, and lead a new life; when we 


ſincerely forgive thoſe who: have offended us, and 


have no animoſity againſt them, or thought of ra- 


venge; then we have a right to the promiſe of par- 


don and forgiveneſs, and God will blot out our 


tranſgreſſions, and remember our iniquities no more. 


When we conſtanily and earneſtly implore the af- 


fiſtance of God's holy ſpirit, and faithfully make 
uſe of that ſtrength and aſſiſtance which God affords 


us: When we make it our conſtant and tincere en- 
deavours to pleaſe God, to walk in all the ordi- 


„ nancesand commandments of the Lord blameleſs, 
to deny ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, and to live 
“ ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 
„world; then, and not before, we may with com- 
fort and joy apply to ourſelves theſe exceeding great 


and precious promiſes of the goſpel. This is a plain 


account of our confidence and good hopes in the pro- 
miſes of God; but to apply any promiſe to our- 
ſelves, before we have performed the condition re- 
quired of us, is not faith, but fancy or preſumption. 
Having thus confidered the nature of the goſpel pro- 
miſes, I will now ſhew what influence they ought 


to have on us, that by them we may be made par- 


takers of the divine nature, ed 
To be partakers of the divine nature, is in ſerip- 
ture ſignification, to be of a divine temper and dif- 

fition, to have our corrupt natures rectified and 
purged from all finful luſts and paſſions, from all vi- 
cious and corrupt affections. So that we are made 
partakers of the divine nature, by cleanſing ourſelves 
from the luſts of the fleſh, or in the apoſtles words, 
from the corruption that.is in the world thro! left ; 
and by a diligent endeavout after all Chriſtian graces 
and virtues. And that this is the proper influence 
and efficacy of the goſpel promiſes, on the hearts 
and lives of men, the i „ Hav- 


. 
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4 ing therefore thefepromiſes, dearly beloved, let us 


* cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of the fleſh and 


ſpirit.” From the lufts of the fleth and unclean- 


neſs, fromall evil and corrupt affections of the mind; 


fuch as wrath, envy, malice, hatred, ſtrife, revenge, 
cruelty, pride, and the like; perfecting holineſs in 
the fear of God: continually aſpiring after greater de- 
"Uo of holineſs, virtue, and goodnefs, which are 
the great perfections of the divine nature. By thus 


conffantlyand ſincerelyendeavouring to- cleanſeour- 


« ſelves from all impurity of fleſh and ſpirĩt, and by 
« practifing all the virtues of à good life, we thall 
by degrees raife and advance ourſelves to a godlike 


temper anddiſpoſition; imitating inallouractions, the 
goodneſs, mercy, patience, truth, faithfulnefs, and all 


Thoſe other perfections of the divine nature, com- 
prehended under the term holineſs. Fo this ſtate the 
goſpel defigns to raiſe us, and thoſe exceeding great 
nd precions promiſes, which I have mentioned, ars 
greatly inſtrumental thereto, in the following in- 
ſtances. 0 E 8 55 „ | 


By thelr internal efficacy and affiftance, inclinin 
and enabling us to do what is good. For God's 


Holy fpirit is promiſed us, in couſideration and com- 


miſeration of that impotent, weak, and depraved 


_ Eondition, into which mankind is ſunk; to help us 


Who are without ſtrength, to recover ourſelves from 
that miſerable ſtate, into which we are fallen by our 
own wilful tranſgreſſion; © to quicken us who are 
4% dead in treſpaſſes and ſins; to raiſe us to a new 


* ſpiritual life,” and to carry us thro? all difcoprage- 
ments: To excite us to our duty, and enable us to 


Perform ſuch difficult parts of obedience, as are moſt 
contrary to our natural inclinations; to bear down the 
ſtrength of fin and temptations; and to make us vic- 
torious in all our. conflicts with the world, the fleſh, 


&d the devil, and all the powers of darkpefs: in a 
5 e word, 


\ 


Dife. cr. of te gofpet promiſes, ay 
word, to be a principle within us, more mighty - 
and powerful than the luſts and inclinations of our 
evil hearts; than the moſt obſtinate and inveterate 
habits of ſin and vice; than all the temptations and 
terrors of ſenſe, So that if we will make uſe of 
the afliftance which, God affords us in the goſpel, 
and become workers together with God, we need nat 
deſpair of victory and ſucceſs; for God will con- 
tinually give us more e the force and 
violence of our luſts will be abated, and we ſhall 
encreaſe from ftrength to ſtrength. The holy ſpirit 
of God will open our hearts to receive the 18 t of 
divine truth; will repreſent ſuch arguments and 
confiderations as are apt to perſuade us to embrace 
and yield to it, by ſecret and gentle reprehenfions; 
ſoftning our hard hearts, and bending our ſtubhorn 
wills to a compliance with the will of God and our 
duty. This the ſcripture calls our regeneration and 
* {anQification, turning us fromdarkneſstolight, and 
from the power of Satan unto God,” It willalfo 
lead and direct us in the ways of holineſs and obedi- 
ence ; it will quicken our devotion, ftir up holy de- 
fires and diſpoſitions in our ſouls, ſupport and com- 
fort us in our afflictions and ſufferings ; and ſeal and 
confirm to us the bleſſed koSexct eternal life. Thus 
the ſpirit of God carries on the work of ſanctifica- 
tion, and makes us partakers of a divine. nature, 
by way of inward efficacy and aſſiſtance. 2 
The promiſes of the goſpel are alſo a powerful 
motive and argument to engage us to * cleanſe our- 
* ſelyes from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and to 
« perfect holineſs in the fear of God.” For a full 
pardon of what is paſt is a mighty encouragement, 
2 ſtrong argument to perſuade us to amend our lives. 
If God, whom we have ſo highly provoked, is not 
only willing and ready to forgive us, but to provide 
and purchaſe for us the means of our pardon by 
= H hb 2 | the 
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- the grievous ſufferings of his dear Son, and freely to 


offer and earneſtly invite us to bereconciled to him; 
the conſideration of this ought in all reaſon and 
gratitude to melt us into ſorrow and repentance, 
and a deep ſenſe of the evil of our fins, and to in- 


flame our hearts with a mighty love to God and our 


bleſſed redeemer, who hath loved us and waſhed 
* us from our tins by his own blood.“ This ſhould 
make us reſolve never more to offend a God to mer- 
ciful and gracious, fo flow to puniſh, and fo ready 
to forgive; it ſhould effectually engage us to a duti- 
ful, conftant, and chearful obedience to all his com- 
mandments : it thould make us infinitely afraid to 
fin any more, left a worſe thing come to us, and we 
relapſe into an incurable ſtate, more full of guilt and 


_ miſery. And the promiſe of God's grace and holy 


ſpirit, is likewiſe a Tory powerful argument and 
encouragement to holineſs and goodneſs; engaging 
us to cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleth and 
ſpirit, that ſo our ſouls may be a fit temple for him 
to dwell in; encouraging us hereto by the conſide- 
ration that we have a guide ſo unerring to counſel 
and direct us; an aſſiſtant ſo powerful to ſtrengthen 
us with might in the inner man, to ſtand by us in all 
conflicts with ſin and Satan; and te make us more 
than conquerors over our ſpiritual enemies, For tho 
we are weak, our luſts ſtrong, our enemies and 
temptations many, mighty and violent ; yet we 
need not be diſheartned, ſo long as God is with us, 
whoſe holy ſpirit is ſufficient for us, againſt all the 
ſtrength of ſin and hell. Tho' our duty is hard, 
and our ftrength ſmall, yet we cannot fail of ſuc- 
ceſs, when the ws $0 grace of God is always 
ready to aſſiſt our ſincere but weak endeavours. 


Laftly, the promiſe of eternal life and happineſs, if 
duly weighed and conſidered, is of mighty force to 
diſengage us from the love and practice of fin, to 

encourage 
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encourage our obedience, . and patient continu= 
* ance in well doing.” The aflurance of 'enjoy= 

ing unſpeakable, endleſs happineſs, and of eſcap- 
ingextreme and eternal miſery, cannot fail of check= 
ing all temptations to fin, and of removing all dif- 
ficulties aud diicouragements in the way of our 
duty. | rien ld oc ate tees ow 
- And if heaven and hell will not weigh with, and 
make impreſſion on us, it will be in vain to uſe 
other arguments. If the hopes of perfect comfort, 

Joy, and felicity, eternal in duration, and vaſt be- 

yond imagination; ſuch as eye hath not ſeen; nor 

* ear heard, nor hath entered into the heart of man 
* to conceive: Or if the dread of God's terrible 

wrath, the vengeance of eternal fire,. together with 
the unſupportable torments of a guilty conſcience, the 
perpetual ſtings of bitter remorſe and anguith, for 
the wilful folly of our wicked lives, and the hor- 

rible deſpair of ever getting from ſo miſerable a 

ſtate; if neither, or both of theſe confiderations, 

will prevail on us, to ceaſe to do evil, and to reſolve 
to do good, ſo as to obtain the one and eſcape the 
other; there is no hope that any words, arguments 
and confiderations will work upon us. He that is 
not to be tempted by ſuch hopes, nor terrified hy 
ſuch fears, is proof againſt all the force of perſuaſion 
in the world. I ſhall conclude all with a few uſeful 
ref ections. And, | | 7 
If we expect the bleſſings and benefits of theſe 
exceeding great and precious promiſes of the goſpel, 
we muſt be careful to perform the condition requi- 
red of us. It is a great miſtake, and of dangerous 
conſequence to the ſouls of men, to ſuppoſe the 
goſpel is all promiſes on God's part;' and that we 
have nothing to do but to believe them, and then 
rely on Go] for the performance of them. That 
the Chriftian religion is only a declaration of God's 


good will to us, without any expectation of duty 
| from. 


—— —— 
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Km ds; this is an error of a very pernicious na- 
ture. Phe tree great promiſes of the goſpel before 
mentioned, are expreſsly contained in our Saviour's 
firft fermon on the bunt. The promiſe” of bleſ- 
ledtneſs is there often repeated, tho! not abſolutely 
made, but en certain conditions required on our 
parts; as repentance, humility, righteouſneſs, mer- 

, peaceableneſs, meekneſs, patience. Forgive» 
neſs of fins is alfo promiſed; but then it is only to 
thoſe who penitentially acknowledge and aſk for- 
giveneſs for them, and are ready to grant that for- 
Siveneſs to others, which they beg for themſelves, 
The gift of God's holy ſpirit is likewiſe there pro- 
riſed; but it is on condition of our earneſt and 
importunate prayer to God, The goſpel is full of 
Precepts, e joyning duty and obedience on our 
Part, as well as promifes of bleſſings on God's part. 
Se. Paul in a few words declares upon what terms we 
may expect that ſalvation which the goſpel oiters. 
The grace of God which btingeth ſalvation 
Hath appeared to all men; teaching us, that deny- 
Ing ungedlinefs and worldly luſts, we ſhould live 
ſoberly and righteouſy, and godly in this preſent 
world; looking for that bleffed hope, and the glo- 
rious appearing of the great God, and our Saviour 
Jeſus Chrift, who gave himſelf for 'us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to 
himſelf a peculiar people, zealous of good works.” 
And from hence we alſo learn, that if the pro- 
miſes of the goſpel do not make us partakers of the 
divine nature, it is becauſe we are wanting to our- 
felves. God is always ready to do his part, if we 

il not in ours. There is a divine power and ef- 
ficacy which attends the goſpel, to prepare the hearts 
of men to entertain it, unleſs they put a bar and 
obftacle thereto. If men will reſiſt the mbtions of 
God's ſpirit, quench its light, and obſtinately op- 
poſe the force of truth, God will withdraw his 
* grace 
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grace from them. "The intent of the goſpel is to. 


| raiſe us to the perfection of all virtue and goodneſs 2 


and in order to attain that end, its promiſes are - 


wiſely adapted to affift the infirmities and weakngeſs 


of human nature; to renew us after the image of 
God, in righteouſneſs and true holineſs ;” to de- 


ftroy fin and vice, to allure us to goodneſs, to aſſiſt 
and encourage us in-the practice thereof. But if wa 
will not comply with God's gracious deſign mani- 


feſted in che goſpel, and ſuffer theſe promiſes to have 


a due influence upon us; we wilfully deprive our- 
ſelves of all the bleſſings and benefits of it; we 
«* reject the counſel of God againſt ourſelves, and 
receive the grace of God in vain;” and by rejecting 


and deſpiſing his promiſes, we provoke him to ex- 


ecute his threatnings upon us. 

LLaſtly, if the promiſes of the Chriſtian religion, 
do in their own nature tend to make us like God, 
and to reſemble the divine perfections; by makin 
us good, juſt, merciful, patient,. and holy, in al 
manner f converſation ; if this is the proper tenden- 
cy of the goſpel and its promiſes, how ſhould the 
conſideration upbraid the degenerate ſtate of the 
Chriſtian world, which ſo abounds in all kind of 
wickedneſs and impiety? So that we may ſay, as 
one did on reading the goſpel ; ** either this is not 
the goſpel which we read, and the Chriſtian reli- 
gion which we profeſs ; or, we are no Chriſtians.“ 
So far are we from having attained to that pitch of 
goodneſs and virtue, which the Chriſtian religion 
recommends, that too many of us are degenerated 
into very beaſts; wallowing in abominable filthy 
luſts, indulging ourſelves to that degree, in thoſe 
diabolical paſſions of malice and hatred, ſtrife and 
diſcord, revenge and cruelty, ſedition and diftur- 
bance of the publick peace ; as if the grace of God 


A 


erefore concerns all Chriſtians, for the — of 
| | 1 


d never appeared to teach us the contrary. It 
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their religion and the ſalvation of their ſouls, to dex, 
mean themſelves otherwiſe; to depart fram the vi- 
cious practices of this preſent evil world; to 
* have their converſation as becometh the goſpel of 
* Chriſt,” that if poſſible they may prevent the im- 
pending judgments of God, or at leaſt ** fave them- 
_ ** ſelves from this untoward generation.” | 


